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INTBODUOTION 



LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CBNT0BIBS. 



CHAPTEE I. 

HISTORY OF ANCIEHT LrTEBATCRE IK EimOPE FROU II 



1. In the first part of the aixteenth century we have 
seen that the foundations of a solid Btnicture of ProgieM ot 
classical learning had boon laid in manj parts puiDiogj. 
of Europe ; the superiority of Italy had generally be- 
come far less conspicuous, or might perhaps be ■wholly 
denied; in all the German empire, in France, and even 
in England, the Btudy of ancient literature had been 
almost uniformly progressive. But it was the suhse- 

rmt period of fifty years, which we now approach, 
t more eminently deserved the title of an age of 
scholars, and filled our puhlie libraries with immense 
fruits of literary labour. In all matters of criticism and 

fihilology, what was written before the year 1650 ia 
ittle in comparison with what the next age produced. 
2. It may be useftil in this place to lay before the 
Toi_ n. ■ ■ . K^g\c 
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readeratoneviewthedatesof the first editions of Greek 
j,,^^ and Latin authors, omitting eome of inconsi- 
Uouoi' derable repntatioti or length. In this list J 
''"-^ follow tlie authorily of Dr. Dibdin, to which 
no exception will probablj' be taken : — 



^lian 


1545. 


Borne. 


-EsohyliB 


1518. 


Venice, Jldut. 


Msof 


1480? 


Milan. 




1474. 


Home. 


Anacreon 


1554. 


Paris. 


Antoninus 


1558. 


Zurich. 




1496. 




AppianoB 


1551. 


Paris. 


Apuleins 


1469. 


Rome. 


AriBtophanes 


1498. 


Venice. 


Ariatotelea 


1495-8 


Venice. 


Arrian 


1535. 


Venice. 




1514. 


Venice. 


Aulus OelUua 


1469. 


Some. 


AnBonius 


1472. 


Venice. 


Boetbius 


Abaqu 


anno. dro. X470 


Cresar 


1469. 


£07>ie. 


CalUmachns 


Abaqu 


WHO. Florence. 


CatuUus 


1472. 


Venice. 


Ciceronia Opera 


1498. 


Milan. 


Cicero de Officiia 


1485. 


Menti. 


Bpirtoto Famil. 


1467. 


}-Rome. 


Epiatolse ad Attio. 


1469. 


de OraWre 


1465. 


Menu and Suhiaix. 


Rhetorica 


1490. 


Venice. 


OraticmeB 


1471. 


iiome. 


Opera Pbilosoph. 


1469. 
1471. 


}««.. 


Claudian 


Abaque 


anno. Sretcia. 


Demosthenes 


1504. 


Venice. 


Diodorus, t. lib. 


1539. 


BasU. 


XV. lib. 


1659. 


Paris. 


Piogenes Laertins 


1583. 


BmU. 


Dio CaaiuH 


1548. 


Paris. 


DiooyaiuB Halicam. 


1546. 


Paris. 


Epiotetua 


1528. 


Venice. 


Euripides 


1508. 


Vmiee. 


Euclid 


1533. 


Paste. 


Floros 


1470. 


Paris. 


Herodian 


1503. 


Venice. 


Herodotui 


1602. 


Vmiee. 


aesiod. Op. et Dies 


1493. 


MOan. 




1495. 


Venice. i toglc 
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Homer 


1488. 


Florence. 


HoratiuB 


Absqut 




iBocratea 


1493. 






1544. 


BatU.' 


Jnstin 


1470. 


Vmice. 


Juvenat 


Absque 


lanno. Bonn. 


Liriua 


1469. 


Rama, 


LonginuB 


1654. 


Badt. 




1469. 


Bomt. 


Luciaa 


1496. 


Florenee. 


Lucretius 


14T3. 


Bretda. 


Lysiaa 


1B13. 


Fenict. 


MacrobioH 


1472. 


Venice. 


Manilius 


Ante 1474. NurtnAei-o 


MartiaUB 


1471. 


Ferrara. 


Oppian 


1515. 


Florence. 


Orpheus 


1500. 


Ftarenee. 


Ovid 


1471. 


Bologna. 


Paosonias 


1516. 


V^. 


Petranius 


1476? 




Pluedrus 


1596. 


Troyn. 


Photiua 


1601. 


AugOntrs, 


Pindw 


1513. 


vZice. 


Plato 


1513. 


ren.ee 


Plantng 


1472. 


Veniee. 


Plinii Nat. Hist. 


1469. 


Venice. 


Epist. 


1471. 




Plutarch Op. Moral. 


1509. 


VeniM. 


Vila 


1517. 


Venice. 


Polybiua 


1530. 






1470. 


Borne. 


Quintua CnrtiuB 


Abaqut 


1 anno. Bonte. 


Sallust 


1470. 


Paris. 


Seneca 


1475. 


Naplet. 


Senerae TragedifB 


1484. 


Ferrara. 


SiliuH Italicu* 


1471. 


Borne. 


SophoclBg 


1502. 


Venice. 


Statiua 


1472? 




Strabo 


1616. 


Venice. 




1470. 


Borne. 


TacituB 


146B? 


Venice. 


Terence 




Theocritus 


1493. 


MHan. 


Thncydides 


1502. 


Venice. 


Valerius FlacciM 


1474. 


Jla^. 


Valeriua Maximus 


Ante 1470? StraAuni 


VeUeiuB Patenailua 


1520. 


Bade. 


Virgil 


1469. 


Rome. 


Xenophon 


1516. 


Florence. 



a,Got>glc 
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3. It will be perceived that even in the middle of 

(jij^ji^ j^ this centuiy, Bome fej irom uncommon wrifere 
chaiscur ot had not yet been given to the press. But most 
lenrning. ^f ^j^^ j^g^ j^^ gone tikrough several editions, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate ; and the means 
of aoi|uiiing an extensive, though not in all respects very 
exact, erudition might perhaps be nearly as copions as 
at present. In consequenoe, probably, among other 
reasons, of these augmented etoree of classical literature, 
its character underwent a change. It became less po- 
lished and elegaiit, bat more Uborious and profound. 
The German or Cisalpine type, if I may use me word, 
prevailed over the Italian, the school of Badteus over 
that of Bembo ; nor was Italy herself exempt from its 
ascendency. This advance of erudition at tiie expense 
of taste was perhaps already perceptible in 1550, for we 
cannot accommodate our arbitrary divisions to the real 
chaises of things ; yet it was not hitherto so evident in 
Italy ae it became in the latter part of the century. ITie 
writers of this age, between 1650 and 1600, distinguish 
themselves from their predecessors not only by a dis- 
regard far the graces of language, but by a more prodigal 
accumulation of quotations, and more elaborate efFbrts to 
discriminate and to prove their positions. Aware of the 
censors whom they may encounter in an increasing body 
of scholars, they seek to secure themselves in the event 
of controversy, or to sustain their own differences from 
those who have gone already over the same ground. 
Thus bouka of critical as well as antiquarian learning 
often contain little of origina] disquisition, which is not 
interrupted at every sentence by quotation, and in some 
instances are hardly more than the adversaria, or com- 
monplace books, in which the learned were accustomed 
to register their daily observations in study. A late 
Gemiiin historian remarkB the contrast between the 
Commentary of Paulus Cortesius on the scholastic phi- 
iMophy, published in 1503, and the Mythologia of 
Katalis Oomes, in 1551, The first, in spite of its sub- 
ject, is classical in style, full of animation and good 
sense ; the second is a tedious mass of quotations, the 
materials of a book rather than a book, without a nodoa 
of representing any thing in its spirit and general reenlt>* 

* Biiake» Die im«u d» litea und lTl«u Jihrhimderta, L 4M. 
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This is, in great measure, a chanoteriatio of tLe ago, and 
grew worea towards the end of the century. Such a 
book aa the Annula of Baronins, the same writer says, bo 
ehapelcGs, so destitute of every trace of eloquence, could 
not have appeared in the age of Leo. But it may be 
added, that, with all the defects of Baronius, no one, in 
the age of Leo, could ha've put the reader in the posBOs- 
eion of so much knowledge. 

4. We may reckon among the chief causes of this 
diminution of elegance in style, the increased cniunti<m 
culture of the Greek language ; not certainly •* G™t 
that the great writers in Greek are inferior models to 
those in lAtin, but because the practice of compoBittou 
was confined to the latter. Nor waa the Greek really 
tmderstood, in its proper structure and syntax, till a 
much later period. It was however e. sufficiently la- 
borious task, with the defectiTe aids then in existence, 
to learn even the single words of that most copious 
tongue; Mid in this some were eminently fluccessfuL 
Greek was not very much studied in Italy; we may 
perhaps say, on the contrary, that no one native of that 
coontry, a^r the middle of thecentury, except Angelus 
Caniniusaad^milinsFortas, both of whom lived wholly 
on this aide of the Alps, acquired any remarkable repu- 
tation in it ; for Fetms Vlctorius had been dbtinguished 
in the earlier period. It is to Fiance and Germany that 
we should look for those who made Grecian literature 
the domain of soholars. It is impossible to mention 
every name, but we must select the more eminent ; not, 
however, distinguishing the labourers in the two vine- 
yards of ancient learning, since they frequently lent 
their service alternately to each. 

6. The university of Paris, thanks to the encourage- 
ment ^ven by Francis I., stood in the firet rank pj,^^,^ 
for philological learning; and as no other in Khoim: 
France could pretend to vie with her, she at- To™bm. 
traoted students from every part. Toussain, Danes, and 
Dorat were conspicuous pn^essors of Greek. The last 
was also one of the celebrated pleiad of French poets, 
bnt &r more distinguished in the dead tongues than in 
his own. But her chief boast was Tumffbus, so called 
t^ the gods, but by men Toumeboeuf, and, as some have 
said, of a Scots famUy, who must have been denominated 



TurubuU." Tumsbus was one of those mdustriotui 
eoholars who did not scorn the useful labour of translate 
ii^ Greek authors into Latin, and ia among tbe best of 
that class. But hie reputation is chiefly founded on the 
Adversaria, the first part of which appeared in 1564, the 
second in 1565, the third, posthumously, in 1580, It is 
wholly miscellaneous, divided into chapters, merely as 
resting-places to the reader ; for the conteute of each are 
mostly A collection of unconnected notes. Such books, 
truly Etdversaria or common -places, were not unusual ; 
b\it can of course only be read in a desultory manner, 
or consulted upon occasion. The Adversaria of Tumebus 
o-outains several tliousaad explanations of Latin passages. 
They are eminent for conciseness, few remarks exceed- 
ing half a page, and the greater part being much shorter. 
He passes without notice from one subject to another 
the most remote, and has been so much too rapid for his 
editor, that the titles of each chapter, multifarious as 
they are, afford frequently but imperfect notions of its 
contents. The phrases explained are generaUy difficult ; 
so that this miscellany gives a high notion of tbe enidi- 
tion of Tumebus, and it has ^rnished abundant mate- 
rials to later commentators. Tbe best critics of that and 
the succeeding age, Gesner, Scaliger, Lipsius, Barthius, 
are loud in his praises ; nor has he been blamed, except 
for his erccsa of brevity and rather too great proneness 
to amend the text of authors, wherein he is not remark- 
ably successful." Montaigne has taken notice of another 
merit in Tumebus, that with more learning than any 
who had gone before for a thousand years, he was 
wholly exempt from tbe pedantry characteristio of 
scholars, and could converse upon topics remote from 

h BLogr. Unlv^Ths peimltljnaW of his correellon ot OreO: uid Latin pu- 
TnrnCDua i> made bolfa short nod long lages. I hire not oUerred UIT of tbe 
bv Uh lAtln poeta of Uie Bgc. but mon tOrmer in tbe AdverMrli : Itae book. If 
nlitca Khollj id 
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his own profeaaion, as if he had lived oontinually in 
the world. 

6. A work very similar in ii^ nature to the AdTersaria 
of 'Ihimebus was the Varim Leotionea of PetruB pei™, vcc- 
Viotorius (Vetton), professor of Greek and "^u. 
Latin rhetorio at Florence during the greater part of a 
long life, which ended in 1585. lliuaniiB haa aaid, with 
BOme hyperbole, that VietoriuH saw the revival and 
almoet the extinction of learning in Italy.'' No one, 
perhapa, deBcrved more praiee in the reetoration of the 
test of Cicero ; no one, acoording to Hnet, translated 
better from Greek ; no one was more accmafe in observ- 
ing the readings of mauuscripta, or more cautious in his 
own corrections. But his Variw Leotiones, in 38 books, 
of which the first edition appeared in 1583, though 
generally extolled, has not escaped the severity of Sca- 
liger, who says that there ia less of valuable matter in 
the whole work than in one book of the Adversaria of 
Tumebus.' Scaliger, however, had previously apoken 
in high terms of Victorius : there had been afterwards, 
as he admits, some ill-will between them ; and the tongue 
or pen of this great scholar was never guided by candour 
towards an opponent I am not acquainted with the 
Variffl Leotiones of Victorius except through my autho- 
rities. 

7. The same title was given to a similar miscellany 
by Marc Antony Muretus, a native of Limoges. 

The first part cJ this, containing eight books, "" ™ 
was published in 1559, seven more books in 1586, the 
last four in 1600, This great classical scholar of the 
sixteenth century found in the eighteenth one well 
worthy to be his editor, Ruhnkeniua of Leyden, who has 
called the Varite Lectionea of Muretus " a work worthy 
of Phidias;" an expression rather amusingly charac- 
teristio of the value which verbal critics act upon their 
laboura. This book of Muretus contains only miscel- 
laneous illustrationa of pasaagca which m^ht seem 
obscure, in the manner of those we have already mon- 
tioT.ed. Sometimes he mingles conjectural criticiama ; 
and in many chapters only points out pai&llel passages, 
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or relates incidentaUy some claasieal stoiy. His etnen- 
ddtions are frequently good and certain, thongh at other 
times we may justly i]^ink him too bold.' Mnretua is 
read with &r more pleasure than Tamebns ; Lis illns- 
trationa relate more to the attractive parts of Latin 
criticism, and may be compared to the miecellaneons 
remarks of Jortitt.' Bat in depth of erudition he is pro- 
bably much below the Parisitui professor. Maretos 
seems to take pleasure in censuring Victorius. 

8. Tnmebus, Victorius, Muretus, with two who have 
Onu!-i ^*^° mentioned in the first part of this work, 
ThKiuTTis Ccelius Ehodiginus and Alexander ab Alei- 
''"""^ andro, may be reckoned the chief contributors 

' 'Du follOHlDg will Hire u an Id- 
•tuKK. In UioipeecbQtGiilgicmOradli 
•lla AgrlcDis), imlaa of "llberuum 
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to this general work of literary oriticiflm in tlie sixteenth 
centniy. But there were many more, aiid some of cou- 
siderable merit, whom we must pass over. At the 
beginning of the next contnrf Grnter collected the 
labours of preceding critics in six Tery thick and closely 
printed voltunes, to which Parseus, in 1623, added a 
ee'vcnth, entitled " Lampas, sive Fax Liberalium 
Artium," but more commonly caDed Thesaiirua Criticus. 
A small portion of tbese belong to the fifteenth century, 
but none extend beyond the following. Most of the 
numerous treatises in this ample collection belong to the 
class of Adversaria, or miscellaneous remarks. Though 
not so studiously concise as those of Tumcbns, each of 
these is generally contained in a page or two, and their 
multitude is consequently immense. Those who now by 
glancing at a note obtain the resnlt of the patient dili- 
gence of tliese men, should feel some respect for their 
names, and some admiration for their acuteness and 
strength of memory. They had to collate the whole of 
antiquity, tiiey plunged into depths which the indolence 
of modem philology, screening itself under the garb of 
fostidiousneBS, affects to deem unworthy to be explored, 
and thought themselves bound to become lawyers, phy- 
aicians. historians, artists, agriculturists, to elucidate the 
difficulties which ancient writers present. It may be 
doubted also, whether our more recent editions of the 
classics have preserved all the important materials which 
the iudetatigable exertions of the men of the sixteenth 
century accumulated. In the present state of philology 
there is incomparably more knowledge of grammatical 
niceties, at least in the Greek language, than they pos- 
sessed, and more critical aouteness perhaps in correction, 
though in this they were not always deficient ; but for 
the ex^etical part of criticism — the interpretation and 
aiustration of passages, not oormpt, but obscure — we 
may not be wrong in (luspecting that more has been 
lost than added in the eighteenth and present centuries 
to the savans in ut, as the French affect to call them, 
whom we find in the bulky and forgotten volnmea of 
Gruter. 

3. Another and more numerous class of those who 
devoted themselves to the same labour, were the editors 
of Greek teid Boman authors. And here again it is im- 
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possible to do more than mention a few, who sMm, in 

the judgment of the beat scholare, to stand abova 
linekuid their couteuporarieG. The e&rlj translations of 
M^n. Greek, made in the fifteenth century, and gene> 

rally veiy defectiTe through the slight know- 
ledge of the language that even the beat scholars then 
possBstmd, were replaced by others more exact; the 
Tersions of Xenophon by LeimclaviuB, of Plutarch by 
Xylander, of Demosthenes by Wolf, of Euripides and 
Aristides by Canter, are greatly estoemed. Of the finit, 
Huet says, that he omits or perverts nothing, his Latin 
often answering to the Greek, word for word, and pre- 
serving the conBtmction and arrangement, bo that we 
find the original author complete, yet with a purity of 
idiom, and a free and natural air, not often met with.' 
Stephens, however, according to Scaliger, did not highly 
esteem the learning of Lounclaviua.' France, Germany, 
and the Low Countries, beaide Basle and Geneva, were 
the prolific parents of now editione, in many cases very 
copiously illustrated by erudite commentaries. 

10. The Tacitus of Lipsius is his best work, in the 
TacLUBof opinion of ScaLiger and in his own. So great 
Lipeiui. g^ master was he of this favourite author, that 
he offered to repeat any passage with a dagger at his 
breast, to be used f^^nst him on a lailure of memory.' 
Lipsius, after residing several years at Leyden, in Uie 
pi-ofession of the reformed religion, went to Louvain, 
and discredited himself by writing in favour of the 
legendary miracles of that country, losing sight of all 
his critical sagacity. The Protestants treated his deser- 
tion and these later writings with a contempt which has 
perhaps sometimes been extended to his productions of 
a superior character. The article on Lipsius, in Bayle,' 
betrays some of this spirit; and it appears in other Pro* 
testanta, especially Entch critics, Heuoe they under 
value his Greek learning, as if he had not been able to 
read the language, and impute plagiarism, when there 
seems to be little ground for the charge. Casaubon 
admits that Lipsius has translated Polybius better than 
his predecessors, thongh he does not rate hia Greek 
knowledge very high." 
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11. AcidaiiiiB, -whose premature death rohbed philo- 
logical literature of one from whom much had Honu of 
been expected," Faulue Manutius, and Petras i^"M""* 
VictoriiiB, are to be named with honour for the oritioifim 
of Latin authors, and the Lucretius of Giffen or Gi- 
phanius, published at Antwerp, 1566, is atUl esteemed.' 
But we may select the Horace of Lambintts as a conspi- 
cuous testimony to the classical learning of this age. It 
appeared in 1561. In this he claims to haye amended 
the text, by the help of ten manuscripts, most of them 
found by him in Italy, whither he had gone in the suite 
of Cardinal Toumon. Ee had previously made large 
colleotions for the illustration of Horace, from the Greek 

Philosophers and poets, from Athenseus, Stobteus, and 
ausauias, and other sources with which the earlier in- 
terpreters had been less familiar, lliose commentators, 
however, among whom Hermannus Figulus, Badius 
Ascensius, and Antonius Manciuellns. as well as some 
who had confined thomselvesto the ArsPoetica, namely, 
Otisolius, AchiUes Statins (in bis real name EBta9o, one 
of the few good scholars of Portugal), and Lnisinius, 
are the most considemble, had not left unreaped a very 
abundant harvest of mere explanation. But Lambinus 
contributed much te a more elegant criticism, by point- 
ing out parallel pass^es, and by displaying the true 
spirit and feeling of luJa author. The text acquired a 
new aspect, we may almost say, in the bands of Lam- 
binus, at least when we compare it with the edition of 
Landino in 1482 ; but some of the gross errors in this 
had been corrected by intermediate editors. It may be 
observed that he had &r less assistance &om prior com- 
mentators in the Satires and Epistles than in the Odes. 
Lambinus, who became professor of Greek at Paris in 
1561, is known also by his editions of Demosthenes, of 
Lucretius, and of Cicero.' That of Plantas is in less 

elibonW crlUquD on lipdut will bg ' Kop. DniT. 
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esteem. He has been reproached with a prolixity and 
tediousnces which has natoialised the verb lambiner in 
the French lan^age. But this imputation is not, in my 
opinion, applicable to his commentary upon Horace, 
which I should rather characteriee as concise. It is 
always pertinent and full of matter. Another chai^ 
against Lambinus is for rashnees in conjectural '' emen- 
dation, no Qnusual failing of ingenious and spirited 
editors. 

12. Cmqnius (de Crusques) of Tpree, having the ad 
Of Cm- vantage of several new manuscripts of Horace, 
quius. which he discovered in a convent at Ghent, 

published an edition with many notes of his own, be- 
sides an abundant commentary, collected from the glosses 
he found in his manuscrlpta, usually styled the Scholiast 
of Gmquius. The Odea appeared at Bruges, 1565; 
the Epodes at Antwerp, 1669 ; the Satires in 1575 : the 
whole together was first published in 1578. But the 
Scholiast is found in no edition of Cruquius's Horace 
before 1595/ Cruquius appears to me inferior as a critio 
to Lambinus ; and htirrowing much from him as well as 
Tumebus, seldom names hi*" except for censure. An 
edition of Horace at Basle, in 1530, sometimes called 
that of the forty commentators, including a very few 
before the extinction of letters, is interesting in philo- 
logical history, by the light it throws on the state of 
criticism in lie earlier part of the century, for it is re- 
markable that Lambinus is not included in the number, 
and it will, I think, confirm what has been said above 
in fevonr of those older critics. 

13. Henry Stephens, thus better known among us 
than by his real surname £tienne, the most illustrious 

uota, Uut or Venloe, by Fetna Vlo- 
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Chap. I. HENRY STEPHENS. 13 

(if indeed he surpassed his fether) of a family of great 
printers, began his labours at Paris in 1654, hhut 
with the princepa edjtio of AnacreoQ.' He had sbjaiim. 
been educated in that city under Danes, Tuussaiu, and 
Tumebus ;' and, though equally learned in both lan- 
gu^es, devoted himself to Greet, as being more De- 
lected tiian Latin." The press of Stephens might be 
called the central point of iJlumination to Europe. Id 
the j'eor 1557 alone, he published, as Maittaire ODBorres, 
moJ* editions of ancient authors than would have been 
sufficient to make the reputation of another scholar. 
His publications, as enumerated by Niceron (I have not 
counted them in Maittaire), amount to 103, of which 
by far the greater part are classical editions, more valu- 
able than his original works. Baillet says of Henry 
Stephens that he was second only to Budreus in Greek 
learning, though he seems to put Tumebus and Came- 
rarius nearly on the same leveL But perhaps the ma- 
jority of scholars would think him superior, on the 
whole, to all the three ; and certainly Tumebus, whose 
Adversaria are confined to Latin interpretation, wbat^ 
ever renown he might deserve by his oral lectures, has 
left nothing that could warrant our assigning him an 
equal place,' Scaliger, however, accuses Henry Stephens 
of spoiling all the authors he edited by wrong alterations 
of the text.' This charge is by no means unfrequently 
brought against the critics of this age. 
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14 LEXICOK Of CONSTJLNTIN, PiW It 

14, The year 1672 is an epoch in Greek literature, by 
Uiioonof the publication of Stephene's TheBannis. A 
Coniuniin. lexicon had been published at Basle in 1562, 
by Bobert Constantin, who, though he made use of that 
famous press, lived at Caen, of which he was a native. 
Scaliger speaks in a disparaging tone both of Constaatin 
and his lexicon. Bat ita general reputation has been 
much higher. A modem critic observes, that " a veiy 

Ct proportion of the explanations and uuthorifies in 
^ hens's Thesaurus are borrowed from it'" We most 
presame that this applies to the first edition ; for the 
second, enlarged by ^milius Portus, which is more 
common, did not appear till 1591,' "The principal 
defects of Gonstantin, ' it is added, " are, first, the con- 
fused and ill-digested arrangement of the interpretation 
of words, and, secondly, the absence of all distinction 
between primitives and derivatives." It appears by a 
Greek letter of Conetantin, prefixed to the first edition, 
that he had been assisted in has labours by Gesner, Henry 
Stephens, Tumebus, Camerarius, and o^er learned con- 
temporaries. He gives his anthorities, if not so much as 
we should desire, very far more than the editors of the 
former Basle lexicon. This lexicon, as was mentioned 
in another place, is extremely defective and full of 
errors, thouf^ a letter of Grynteus, prefixed to the edition 
of 1539, is nothing but a strain of unqualified eulogy, 
little warranted by the sufirage of later scholars. Ifound, 
however, on a loose calculation, the number of words in 
ihia edition to be not much less than 50,000.^ 
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Cbap. 1. THESAURUS OP STEPHENS. 15 

16, HeniT Stepb^ie had devoted twelve years of hia 
laboriouB life to uie own immense work, large ,n,M.urai 
materials for which had been collected hy Mb at bu- 

father. In comprehenaive and copious inter- p*""' 

S rotation of words it not only left fer behind every earlier 
ictionaiy, but is still the sii^lo Greek lexicon ; one 
which some have ventored to abridge or enlarge, but 
none have presumed to snpereede. Its arrangement, as 
is perhaps scarce necessaiy te say, is not according to an 
alpiabetioal but a radical order; that is, the supposed 
roots foUowiug each other alphabetically, every deriva- 
tive or compound, of whatever initial letter, is placed 
after the primary word. This method is certainly not 
very convecient to the uninformed reader ; and perhaps, 
even with a view to the scientific knowledge of flie 
langtu^, it should have been deferred for a more ad- 
vanced st^e of etymological learning. The Thesaurus 
embodies the critical writings of Bud»us and CamerariuB, 
with whatever else had be«n contributed l^ the Greek 
exiles of the preceding a^ and by their learned disciples. 
Much, no doubt, has since been added te what we find 
in the Thesaurus of Stephens, as to the nicety of idiom 
and syntax, or to the prinoiplea of formation of words, 
but nut perhaps in copiousness of explanation, which is 
the proper object of a dictionary, " The loading defects 
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J6 ABRIDGED BY SCAPtriA. Piar fl. 

conspicaooB in Stephens," it is said by the critio already 
quoted, " are inacciirate or folaified qnotationB, the de- 
ficiency of BeTeral thousand words, and a wrong olassifi- 
catioQ both of primitiTes and derivatives. At the same 
time we onght rather to be Biirprised that, under existing 
disadvantages, he accomplished eo much even in this 
last department, than that he left bo much undone." 

16. It has been questioned among bibliographers whe- 
sbriiiged by t^^' there are two editions of the ThesauruB ; 
Scapuu. the first in 1672, the second withonta date, and 
probably after 1580. The afGrmative seems to be suffi- 
ciently proved.' The sale, however, of so volutninons 
and expensive a work did not indemnity its author ; and 
it has oflen been complained of that Soapula, who had 
been employed under Stephens, injured his superior by 
the publication of his well-known abridgment in 1579 
The fact, however, that Scapula had poBsessed this ad 
vantage rests on little evidence, and his preface, if it 
were true, would he the highest degree of effrontery : ' it 
was natural that some one would abridge so voluminouB 
a lexicon. Literature, at least, owes an obligation to 
Scapula.* The temper of Henry Stephens, restiesa and 
uncertain, was not likely to retain riches : he passed 
several years in wandering over Europe, and havii^ 
wasted a considerable fortune amassed by his lather, died 
in a public hospital at Lyons in 1598/ " opibna," says 
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Ob«. L VERGARA'S GRAMMAR. IT 

tuB lH<^rapfaer, " atqne etiam ingenio deetitutoB in noso- 
comio. 

IT. Thfi HellenismiiB of Angeliis Canimus, a natiTe of 
the Milanese, is merely a grammar. Taoaqnil HeUeninDn 
Faber prefers it not only to that of Clenardns, ofcuiiniiu. 
biit to all which eiistod even in im own time. It was 
published at Paris in 1555. Those who do not express 
tbemselTeB so strongly, place him above bis predeceasors. 
CaniniuB is much fuller tlig ti Clenardns — the edition by 
Crenins (Leyden, 1700) containing 380 pages. The 
syntax is very scanty ; but Caninius was well conveiBant 
with the mutations of words, and is diligent in noting 
the differences of dialects, in which he has been thought 
to eiceL He was acquainted with the digamma, and 
with its Latin form. I will take this opportunity vergnw'i 
of observing that the Gieek grammar of Ver- g™miii»r. 
gara, mentioned in the first part of this work (p. 337), 
and of which I now poBsess the Paris edition of 1557, 
printed by William Morel (ad Complutensem editionem 
excusum et restitutum), appears superior to those of 
Clenardus or Varenius. This book is doubtless very 
scarce i it is plain that Tanaquil Faber, Baillet, Morhof, 
and I should add, Nicolas Antonio, had never seen it,* 
nor is it mentioned by Brunet or Watts.* There is, how- 
ever, a copy in the British Museum. Scaliger says that 
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18 RAMUB— STLBURGIUS, F*» II 

it is very good, aod that Ctutinine has horrowed ^m it 
the best parte,' Vergam had, of course, profited by the 
oommentaries of Budraus, the great BOurae of Greek phi- 
lology in neetem Europe ; but he displays, aa &r aa I 
can judge by recoUeotion more than compariBuu, au 
ampler taiowledge of the rules of Greek than any of hie 
other contemporariee. This grammar containa 438 pages, 
more than 1 00 of which are given to the syntax. A small 
grammar by Nunnez, or Pincianus, published at Valencia 
in 1555, eeems chiefiy borrowed £rom Glenardus or Ver- 
gara. 

18. Peter Bamus, in 1557, gave a fresh proof of his 

aontenees and originality, by publishing a 

o/r™? Greek grammar, witlx mtoiy important variancea 

J™^"" &om his preouTBors, Scaliger speaks of it with 

^^ little respect ; but he is habitually contemptuous 

towards all but his immediate friends.^ Lancelot, author 

of the Fort Royal grammar, praises highly that of Ramus, 

though he reckons it too intricate. This grammar I have 

not seen in its original state ; but Sylburgius published 

one in 1582, which he professes to liave taken Irom the 

last edition of the Ramean grammar. It has been said 

that Laurence Rhodomann was the first who substituted 

the partition of the declensions of Greek nouns into three 

for that of Clcnardus, who introduced or retained the 

prolix and unphilosophical division into t^n," But Bam.us 
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tMtr. 1. CAMERARIUS— CANTEB. 19 

is clearly entitled to thia credit. It would be doubted 
whether he is equally to be praised, as he certainly has 
not been equally followed, in making no distinction of 
conjugations, nor separating the verbs in fu from thoae 
in 01, on the ground that their general flexion is the same. 
Much has been added to this grammar by Sylburgiiw 
himself, a man in the first t^ik of Greeh scholars; 
" especially," as he tells us, " in the latter books, so that 
it may be called rather a supplement than an abridgment 
of the grammar of Hamns." The syntax in this grammar 
is much better than in Clenardue, from whom some have 
erroneously supposed Sylbui^us to have borrowed ; but 
I have not compared him wiili Vergara." The Greek 
grammar of Sanctius is praised by Lancelot; yet from 
what he tells us of it wo may infer that Sanctius, though 
a great master of lAtin, being comparatively unlearned 
in Greek, displayed such temerity in his hypotheses as 
to Ml into very great errors. The first edition was 
printed at Antwerp in 1581. 

19. A few more Dooks of a grammatical nature, falling 
within thepresent period, may befonnd inMor- . 
hof, Baillet, and the bibliographical collections ; <Sct, "^ 
but neither in number nor importance do they R*i»™ii"- 
de8er\'e much notice," Ina more miscellaneous philology, ■ 
the Commentaries of Camerarius, 1551, are superior to 
any publication of the kind since that of Budseus in 1629. 
The Novee Lectiones of William Canter, though the work 
of a very young mam, deserve to be mentioned as almoBt 
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20 BOBORTELLtrS, Part B. 

the first efibrt of an art which has done macb for ancient 
Utemtara — that ctf restoring a cormpt text, through con- 
jecture, not loose and empirical, but guided by a skilfiil 
sagacity, and upon principles which we may without 
impropriety not only call scientific, but approximating 
sometimee to the Ic^c of the Novum Oiganum. The 
earlier critics, not always possessed of many manuscripts, 
had recourse, more indeed in Latin than in Greek, to 
conjeotaral emendation ; the prejudice against which, 
often carried too far b; those who are not sufGciently 
aware of the enormous ignorance and carelessness which 
ordinary manuBcripts display, has also been heightened 
by the random and sometimes very improbable guesses 
of editors. Canter, besides the practice he showed in his 
NovBB Leotiones, laid down the principles of Lis theory 
in a "Syntagma de Ratione emen^ndi Qr^ecoe Auctoree," 
reprinted in the second volume of Jebb's edition of Aris- 
tides. He here shows what letters are apt to be changed 
into others by error of transcription, or tiirough a source 
not perhaps quite so obvious — the uniform manner of 

EronouQcing several vowels and diphthongs among the 
iter Gree^, which they were thus led to confound, 
especially when a copyist wrote from dictation. But 
besides those conuptions, it appears by the instances 
Canter gives, that almost any letters are liable to be 
changed into almost any others. The abbreviations of 
copyists are also great causes of corruption, and require 
to be known by those who would restore the text. Canter, 
however, was not altogether the founder of this school of 
oriticism. Eohortellus, whose vanity and rade contempt 
of one so much superior to himself as Sigonius has per- 
haps caused lus own real learning to be undervalued, had 
already written a ti'jatise entitled " De Arte sive Batione 
corrigendi Antiquorum LihrosDisputatio;" in which he 
claims to be the first who devised this art, " nunc primnm 
a me excogitata," It is not a had work, though probably 
rather superficial a<wording to our present views. iLj 
points out the general characters of manuscripts and the 
different styles of hand- writing ; after which he proceeds 
to the rules of conjecture, making good remarks on the 
causes of corruption and consequent means of restoration. 
It is published m the second volume of Gruter's Thesaunu 
Criticus. Eoboitellus, however, does not advert to Greeb 



CllAP. I. EDITIONS BY SYLBITRGIDS. 21 

manuBoripte, a field upon which Canter first entered. 
The NovsB Lectiones of William Canter are not to bo 
confounded with the Varie Lectiones of his brother 
Theodore, a respectable but leae eminent echolar. Canter, 
it may be added, was the Sret, according to Boiesonade, 
who, in hia edition of Euripides, restored some sort of 
order and measure to the chomaee.'' 

20. Sylbnigiua, whose grammar has been already 
praised, was of great use to Stephens in com- ^^itioiiB by 
piling the Thesaurus ; it has even been said, SjitHugiiu. 
but perhaps with German partiality, that the greater 
part of its value ia due to him." The editions of Sylbur- 
gius, especially those of Aristotle and Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus, are amoi^ the best of that age ; none, indeed, 
containing the entire works of the Stagirito, is equally 
esteemed.' He had never risen above the station of a 
schoolmaater in small German towns, till he relinquished 
the employment for that of superintpndent of classical 
editions in the press of Weche£ and afterwards in that 
of Commelin. But the death of this humble and labo- 
rious man, in 1590, was deplored by Caeaubon as one of 
the heaviest blows that learning could have sustained. 

21. Michael Neander, a disciple of Melanchthon and 
Camerariufi, who became rector of a flourishing school at 
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•Z2 NEANDER— OESNKK. PaM a 

[ijfeld ia Tbiiringia soon after 1550, and remained there 
till his death in 1696, was certainly much in- 
ferior to Sylbiu^Tia; yet to him Germany was 
chiefly indebted for keeping alive, in the general coarse 
of study, some little taste for Grecian literature, whioh 
towards the end of the century was rapidly declining. 
The " Erotemata Grsecee Linguee" of Neander, according 
to Eichhom, drove the earlier grammars out of use in 
the achoola." But the publications of Neander appear 
to he little more than such extracts from the Greek 
writers as he thought would he useful in education.' 
Several of them are gnomologies, or collectionB of moral 
sentences hum the poets ; a species of compilation not 
ancommon in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but neither exhibiting much learning nor favourable to 
the acqiiisition of a true feeling for ancient poetry. 
The Thesaurus of Basilius Faber, another work of the 
same class, published in 1571, is reckoned by Eiohhom 
among the most valuable school-books of this period, 
and continued to be used and reprinted for two hundred 
years." 

22. Conrad Qesner belongs almost equally to the earlier 
^^ and later periods of the sixteenth century. Ehi- 
dowed with unwearied diligence, and with a 
mind capacious of onmifarions erudition, he was probably 
the most comprehensive scholar of the age. Some of 
his writings have been mentioned in another place. His 
" Mithridates, sive de Differentiis Linguarum," ia the 
earliest effort on a great scale to arrange the various 
languages of mankind hy their origin and analogies. Ho 
was deeply versed in Greek literature, and especially in 
the medical and physical writers ; but he did not confine 
himself to that province. It may be noticed here, that 
in his Stobeeus, published in 1643, Gesner first printed 
Greek and Latin in double columns.' He was followed 
by Tnmebns, in an edition of Aristotle's Ethics fParis, 
1565), and the practice became gradually general, ^ongh 
some sturdy scholars, STUjh as Stephens and Sylburvinx, 
did not comply with it. Gesner seems to have had no 
expectation that the Greek text would be much read, 
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and only recommends it as aeefiil in conjunction with 
the Latin/ Scaliger, however, deprecates no indolent a 
mode of study, and ascribes the decline of Greek learn- 
ing to these iinluoky double columns." 

23. In the beginning of the century, as has been 
shown in the first part of this work, the prospects of 
classical literature in Germany seemed most auGpicioos. 
Schools and aniversitiea, the encouragement of j)^^^^ 
libei&l princes, the instruction of distinguished taMain 
professors, the formation of pubKc libraries, had *3«nii»nj. 
given an impulse, the progressive effeots of which were 
manifest in every Prot«stant state of the empire. Nor 
was any diminution of this zeal and taste discernible for 
a few years. Bat after the death of Melanchthon in 
1 560, and of Camerarius in 1 574, a literary decline com 
menced, slow but uniform and permanent, during which 
Gfermany had to lament a strange eclipse of that lustre 
which had distinguished the preceding aee. This was 
first shown in an inferiority of style, and in a neglect of 
the best standards of good writing. The admiration of 
Melanchthon himself led in some measure to this ; a,nd 
to copy his manner (genus dicendi Fhilippicum, as it 
was called) was more the fashion than to have recourse 
to his masters, Cicero and Quintilian.* But this, which 
would have kept np a very tolerable style, gave way, 
not long afterwards, to a tasteless and bubarous turn of 
phrase, in which all feeling of propriety and elegance 
)rae lust. This has been called Apuleianismos, as if that 
indifferent writer of the third century had been set up 
for imitation, though probably it was liie mere sympathy 
of bad taste and incorrect expression. The scholastic 
philosophy came back about the same time into the 
German universities, with all its technical jargon, and 
trinmphed over the manes of Erasmus and Melanchthoa. 
The disciples of Paracelsus spread their mystical rhap- 
sodies far and wide, as much at the expense of classical 
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taeta aa of sound reason. And wliea we add to these 
untoward circunuitance^ the dogmatic and polemica] 
theology, atudionB of a phraseology certainly not belong- 
ing to the Augustan age, and the necessity of writing on 
many other subjects almost equally incapable of being 
treated in good language, we cannot be much astonished 
that a barbarous and slovenly Latinity should become 
characteristic of Geimany, which, even in later ages, 
very few of its learned men have been able to discard.'' 

24. In philolf^cal erudition we have seen that Ger- 
Qmnan many long maintained her rank, if not qnite 
i*™^- equal to France in this period, yet nearer to her 
than to any third nation. We have mentioned several 
GiMk °' ^^^ '"™*' difltinguifihed ; and to these wo 

ttnet of might add many names from Melchior Adajn, 
Rbodonumn. ^^ lalxirious biographer of his learned countiy- 
men ; such as Oporinns, George Fabricina, Fiischlin, 
and Crusius, who first taught the Romaic Greek in Ger- 
many. One, rather more known than these, was Laurence 
Bhodomann. He was the editor of several authors ; but 
his chief claim to a niche in the temple seems to rest 
upon his Greek verses, which have generally been 
esteemed superior to any of his generation. The praise 
does not imply mnch positive excellence; for in Greek 
composition, and especially in verse, the best scholars 
of the sixteenth century moke but an indifferent ^ure. 
Rhodomann's Life of Luther is written in Greek hexa- 
meters. It is also a curious specimen of the bigotry of 
bis church. He boasts that Luther predicted the deaths 
of Zuingle, Oarlostadt, and (Ecolampadins as the pnnish- 
ment of their eacramentarian hypotieBis. The lines will 
be found in a note,° and may serve as a lair specimen of 
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as good Greek as could perhaps be written in that age of 

celebrated erudition. But Bome otber poems of Rhode- 
niann, which I have not seen, &re more praised by thu 
critics. 

26. But, at the expiration of the century, few were 
left besides Bhodomann of the celebrated philo- Lending 
logers of Germany ; nor had a new race arisen "leeiinet; 
to supply their place, ^milius Portus, who taught 
with reputation at Heidelberg, was a native of Ferrara, 
whose father, a Greek by origin, emigrated to Genoa on 
account of religion. The state of literature, in a general 
Bense, hod become sensibly deteriorated in the empire. 
This was most perceptible, or perhaps only perceptible, 
in its most learned provinces, those which had embraced 
the Befonnation. In the opposite quarter there had 
been little to lose, and something was gained. In the 
first period of the Eefonuation, the Catholic universities, 
governed by men whose prejudices were insu- ^^ ^ ^^ 
perable even by appealing to their selfishnei-s, CitiiEiic 
had kept still in the same traek, educating their '^™»°J- 
students in the barbarous logic and lit«rature of the 
middle ages, careless that every method was employed 
in Protestant education to dovelope and direct the talents 
of youth ; and this had given the manifest intellectuEd 
superiority, which taught the disciples and contempo- 
raries of the first reformers a scorn for the stupidity and 
ignorance of the popish party, somewhat exaggerated, of 
couise, as such sentiments generally are, bat dangerous 
above measure to its influence. It was Iherefure one of 
the first, great services which the Jesuits performed to 
get Possession of the universities, or to found other 
seminaries for education. In theKO they discarded the 
barbarous school-books then in use, put the rudimentary 
stiidy of the languages on a bettor footing, devoted thcm- 
selvea, for the sake of religion, to those accomplishments 
which religion had hitherto disdained ; and by giving a 
taste for elegant literature, with as much solid and scien- 
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tifio philoiiOphY as the knowledge of the timea and the 
prejudices of tlie clnirch. would allow, both wiped awaj' 
the reproach of ignorance, and drew forth the nativa 
talents of their novices and scholars. They taught gra- 
tuitonsly, which threw, however unreasonably, a. sort of 
discredit upon salaried professors ;" it was found that 
boja learned more ^m them in six months than in two 
yeare under olher masters ; and, probably for both these 
reasons, even Protestants sometimes withdrew their 
children &om the ordinary gymnasia and placed them 
in Jesnit oollegea. No one will deny that, in their 
classical knowledge, particularly of the Latin language, 
and in (be elegance with which they wrot« it, the order 
of Jeaoits might stand in competition with any scholars 
of Europe. In this period of the sixteenth century, 
thoi^h not perhaps in Giermany itself, they produced 
several of the beat writers whom it could hoast.' 

26. It is seldom that an age of critical erudition is one 
pyi^^i^^^ also of fine writing ; the two have not perhaps 
wDfki or a natural incompatibility with each other, but 
*«pi"°>' the bond-woman too often usurps the place of 
the free-woman, and the auxiliary science of plulolt^ 
controls, instead of adorning and ministering to tiio taste 
and genius of original minds. As the study of the Latin 
language advanced, as bett«r editions were pahlished, as 
dictionaries and hooks of criticism were more carefully 
drawn up, we naturally expect to find it written wiui 
more correctness, but not with more force and truth. 
The Expostulation of Henry Stephens de Latinitate 
Falso Snspacta, 1576, is a collection of classical authori- 
ties for words and idioms, which seem so like French, 
that the reader would not hesitate to condemn them. 
Some among these, however, are so familiar to us as 
good Latin, that we can hardly suspect the dictionaries 
not to have contained them. I have not examined any 
earlier edition than that of Calepin's dictionary, as en- 
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laired by Paalos Manntins, of the date of 1679, rather 
after this publication by Benry Stephens ; and certainly 
it dues not appear to want these words, or to &il in 
sufficient authority for them. 

27. In another short production by Stephens, De La- 
tinitafe Lipeii Faleeetra, he turns into ridicule siyieof 
the affected style of that author, who ransacked i4*i»- 
all hie stores of learning to perplex the reader, A much 
later writer, Soioppius, in his Judicium de Stylo Histo- 
rico, points ont several ol the affected and erroneous 
expressions of Lipsius, But he was the founder of a 
school of bad writers, which lasted for some time, espe- 
cially in Germany. Seneca and Tacitus were the authors 
of antiquity whom Lipsius strove to emulate. " Lipsius," 
says Scaliger, "is the cause that men have now little 
respect for Cicero, whose style he esteems about as 
much as I do his own. He once wrote well, but his 
third century of epistles is good for nothing.'' ' But a 
style of point and affected conciseness will always have 
its admirers, till the excess of vicious imitation disgusts 
the world." 

28. Mcrhof, and several authorities quoted by BaiUet, 
extol the Latin grammar of a Spaniard, Emanuel xtoem at 
Alvarez, as the first in which the fancies of the Ssoeiiiifc 
ancient grammarians had been laid aside. Of this work 
I know nothing &rther. But the Minerva of another 
native of Spain, Sanchez, commonly called Sanctius, the 
first edition of which appeared at Salamanca in 1587. 
far excelled any grammatical treatise that had preceded 
it, especially as to the rules of syntax, which he has 
reduced to their natural principles by explaining ap- 
parent anomalies. He is called the prince of grani- 
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mariane, a divine man, the Mercury and Apollo of Spain, 
the &th«r of the Latin language, tke common teacher oi 
the learned, in the panegyrical etyle of the Lipeli or 
Scioppii.* The Minerva, enlarged and corrected at 
different times hy the most eminent echolara, Scioppius, 
Perizonius, and others more recent, still retains a lead- 
ing place in philology. " No one among those," says 
its last editor, Bauer, " who have written well upon 
grammar, has attained such reputation and even au- 
thority as the famous Spaniard whose work we now give 
to the press." But Sanctius has been charged with too 
great proneness to censure his predecessors, especially 
Valla, and with an excess of novelty in his theoretical 
Bpeoulations. 

29. The writers who in this second moiety of the six- 
OnUonot toonth centuTy appear to have been most con- 
Mowtm. Bpicuons for punty of style, were Muretus, 
Faulus Manutius, Perpiniamis, Osorius, HaphtBus, to 
whom we may add our own Buchanan, and perhaps 
Haddon. Muretus is celebrated for his Orations, pub- 
lished by Aldus Manutius in 1576, Many of liese 
puipnria ^6™ delivered a good deal earlier, Huhn- 
(d i^En^ kenins, editor of the works of Muretus, says 
*™'^ that he at once eclipsed Bembo, Sadolet, and 
the whole host of Cioeronians ; expressing himself so 
perfectly in that author's style that we Siould fancy 
ourselves to be reading him, did not the subject betray 
a modem hand. "In learning," he says, "and in 
knowledge of the Latin language, Manutius was not in- 
ferior to Mnretus ; we may even say that his zeal in 
imitating Cicero was still stroii};er, inasmuch as he 
seemed to have no other aim all his life than to bear a 
perfect resemblance to that model. Yet he rather fol- 
lowed than overtook his master, and in this line of imi- 
tation cannot be compared with Muretns. The reason 
of this was, that Nature had bestowed on Muretus the 
same kind of genius that she had given to Cicero, while 
that of Manutius was very different. It was &om this 
similarity of temperament that Muretns acquired such 
felicity of expression, such grace in narration, such wit 
in raillery, such peroeption of what would gratify the 
ear in the struotore and cadence of his sentences. Thd 
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r«8emblsiioe of natural dispositioii made it a spontaaeona 

act of MuretuB to fell into tte footateps of Cicero ; while, 
with all the efforts of Uanutins, hin diHsimilar genius 
led him constantly away ; so that we should not wonder 
when the writings of one so delight us that we cannot 
lay them down, while we are soon wearied with those 
of the other, correct and poliahed as they are, on ac- 
count of the painful desire of imitation which they 
betray. No one, since the revival of letters," Enhn- 
kenius proceeds, " has written Latin more correctly 
than Mnretus ; yet even in him a few inadvertencies 
may be discovered." ' 

30. Notwithstanding the jmnegyrio of SO excellent a 
scholar, I cannot fee! this very close approxi- DrtBctoof 
mation of Mnretus to the Ciceronian standard; iii«"i7i«- 
and it even seems to me that 1 have not rarely met with 
modem Latin of a more thoroughly classical character. 
His style is too redimdant and florid, his topics very 
trivial. Witness the whole oration on the battle of 
Lepanto, where the greatness of bis subject does not 
raise them above the level of a schoolboy's exercise. 
The celebrated eulogy on the St. Bartholomew massacre, 
delivered before the pope, will serve as a very fiiir 
specimen to exemplify the Latinity of Mnretus." Scali- 
ger, invidious for the most part in his characters of con- 
temporary scholars, declares that no one since Cicero 
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had written eo well as Unretns, but that he adopted the 
IbiliaD diffoeeneBs, and says little in many wordk This 
ohsorvation soems perfectly just. 

31. The epistles of Paulas Manutina are written in 
EpiiUa of what we may call a gentleman-like tone, with- 
Muuiiiu. out the yimlence orquemloosnesa that disgusts 
too often in the compositiooa of literary men. Of Pan- 
yinina, Bobortellus, Sigonins, his own peculiar rivals, 
he writes in a friendly Bpirit and tone of eulogy. His 
letters are chiefly addressed to the groat classical scholars 
of his f^e. But, on the other hand, though esclnsively 
on literary subjects, they deal chiefly in generalities; 
and the affectation of copying Cicero in every phrase 
gives a coldness and almost an air of insincerity to the 
sentiments. They have but one note, the praise of 
learning ; yet it is rarely that they impart to as much 
informaticn about its history and progress. Hence they 
might serve for any age, and seem like pattern forms 
for the epistles of a literary man. In point of mere style 
there can be no comparison between the letters of a 
Sadolet or Maoutius on the one hand, and those of a 
Scaliger, Lipsius, or Casaubon on the other. But while 
the first pall on the reader by their monotonous elegance, 
the others are full of animation and pregnant with 
knowledge. Even in what he most ^lued, correct 
Latin, Idiiniitius, as Scioppius has observed, is not 
without errors. But the want of perfect dictionaries 
made it difficult to avoid illegitimate expressions which 
modem nsage suggested to the writer.™ 

32. Manutiue, ae the passage above quoted has shown, 
cufl of ihe ^ °*** reckoned by EuhnkeniuB quite equal to 
iiaiiu Muretus, at least in natural genius. Scioppius 
utiojiu. thinks him consummate in delicacy and grace. 
He tells us that Uanutius could hardly speak three 
words of Latin, so that the Oermans who came to visit 
him looked down on his deficiency. But this, Scioppius 
remarks, as Erasmus had done a hundred years befere, 
was one of the rules observed by the Italian scholars to 
preserve the correctness of their style. They perceived 
that the daily use of Latin in speech must bring in a 
torrent of barbftrous phrases, which, " claiming aftei^ 
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warde the privileges of acqn^utanoe " (quodioit tamiliari- 
tatis jure), would obtrude tfaeii oompany during com' 

position, and render it difficult for the moat accurate 
writer to avoid them.° 

33. Perpinianus, a Valencian Jesnit, wrote eoiue ora- 
tionB, hardly remembered at present, but Euhn- ^ 
kenius has placed him along with Muretus, ae onrhu. '^ 
the two Cisalpines (if that word may be so used ""p*™* 
for brevity) who have excelled the Italians in Latinity. 
A writer ca more celebrity was Osoriua, a Portuguese 
bishop, whose treatise on Glory, and, what is better 
known, his History of the Beigu of Emanuel, have 
placed him in a high rank among tbe imitators of the 
Augustan language. Some extracts from OsoriuH de 
Gloria will be found in the first voliuue of the Retro- 
spective Review. This haa been sometimes fancied to 
be the famous work of Cicero with that title, which 
Petrarch possessed and lost, and which Petrus Alcyonius 
baa been said to have transferred to his own book Do 
Exilio. But for this latter conjecture there is, I believe, 
neither evidence nor presimiption ; and certainly Osoriua, 
if wo may judge from the passages quoted, was no 
Cicero. Lord Bacon has said of him, that "his vein 
was weak and waterish," which these extracts confirm. 
They have not el^ance enough to compensate for their 
verbosity and emptiness. Dupin, however, calls him 
the Cicero of Portugal." Nor is leas honour due to the 
Jesuit Maffoi (MaphseuH), whose chief work is the His- 
tory of India, published in 1586. Maffei, according to 
Scioppius, was so careful of his style, that he used to 
recite the breviary in Greek, lest he should become too 
much acciiatomed to bad liatin.' This may perhaps be 
said in ridicule of such purists. Like Manutins, he wax 
tediously elaborate in correction ; some have observed 
that his History of India has scarce any value except for 
its style." 

34. The writii^ of Buchanan, and especially his 
Scottish history, are written with strength, perspicuity, 
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and neatneas.' Many of our own critios have extolled 
Bncbuu, tlie Latinit; of Walter Haddon. His Orations 
H-**™- -were publiehed in 1567. They belong to the 
first years of this period. But they seem hardly to 
deserve any high praise. Haddon had certainly la- 
boured at an imitation of Cicero, bat without catching 
his manner, or getting rid of the florid, semi-poetical 
tone of the fourth century. A specimen, taken much at 
random, but rather favourable than otherwise, from his 
oration on the death of the young broiherB of the house 
of Suifolk, at Cambridge, in 1550, is given in a note.' 
Another work of a difi'erent kind, wherein Haddon is 
said to have been concerned jointly with Sir John Cheke, 
is the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, the proposed 
code of the Ai^lican Church, drawn up under Ed- 
ward VI. It is, considering the subject, in very good 
language. 

35. These are the chief writers of this part of the six- 
BUtonioji teenth century who have attained reputation for 
DeCuDHt. the polish and purity of their I^tin style. 
latioM, Sigooius ought, perhaps, to be mentioned in 
tie same class, since his writings exhibit not only per- 
spicuity and precision, hut aa muoh elegance as their 
subjects would permit. He is also the acknowledged 
author of the treatise De Consolatione, which long passed 
with many for a work of Cicero. Even Tirabosohi was 
only undeceived of this opinion by meeting with some 
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impubliBlied letters of Sigonins, wliereiii he coiifeeaet> 
the foigery.' It seems, however, that he had inaerted 
Bome authentic fragments. Lipsius speaks of thiB couu- 
^rfeit with the utmost contempt, but after all his invec- 
tive can scarcely detect any had Latinity." The Con- 
Bolatio ia, in fact, like many other imitations of the 
philosophical wiitingB of Cicero, resembling their origi- 
nal in his faulto of verbosity and want of depth, but 
flowing and graceful in language. Lipsius, who aSected 
the other extreme, waa not liketj to value that which 
deceived the Italians into a belief that Tully himself was 
before them. It was, at least, not eveiy one who could 
have done this like Sigonius. 

36. Several other names, especially &om the Jesuit 
colleges, might, I doubt not, De added to the list of 
good Latin writers by any competent scholar, who 
should proaecnte the research through public libraries 
by the aid of the biographical dictionaries. 
But more than enough may have been said for uiii^ 
the general reader. The decline of classical j^ingin , 
literature in this sense, to 'which we have 
already alluded, was the theme of complaint towards 
the close of the century, and above aU in Italy. Panlus 
Manutius had begun to lament it long before. But 
LatinuB LatiniuB himself, one of the most learned scho- 
lars of that country, states positively, in 1584, that the 
Italian imivereitiea were forced to send for their pro- 
fessors from Spain and France.' And this abaudoument 
by Italy of her former literary glory was far more 
striking in the next age, an age of science, but not of 

f elite literature. Banke supposes that the attention of 
taly being more turned towards mathematics and na- 
tur^ history, the study of the ancient writers, which do 
not contribute greatly to these sciencoR, feU into decay. 
Bat thifi seems hardly an adequate cause, nor had the 
exact sciences made any striking progiesa in the period 
immediately under review. The rigorous orthodoxy of 
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the chnrch, whioh in some measure revived an old jea- 
louity of heathea learning, mnat have contributed fiir 
more to the effect. Sixtus Y. notoriotiHly disliked all 
protaae studies, and was even kept with aiffioulty &om 
destroying the antiquities of Borne, several of which 
were actually demolished by hie bigoted and barbarous 
zeal.' No other pope, I believe, has been goUty of 
what the Bomans always deemed saorilege. In such 
disconraging ciraumstances we could hardly wonder at 
what is reported, that Aldus Manutius, having been 
made professor of rhetoric at Bome, about 1689, could 
only get one or two hearere. But this, perhaps, does 
not rest on very good authority.' It is E^reed that the 
Greek language was abnost wholly n^ected at the 
end of the century, and there was no one in Italy 
distinguished for a knowledge of it. BaroniuB must be 
reckoned a man of laborious erudition, yot he wrote his 
annals of the ecclesiastical history of twelve centuries 
without any acquaintance with that tongue. 

37. The two greatest scholars of the sixteenth cen- 
Joteph tury, being rather later than moat of the rest, 
, 8c»iigffl. are yet unnamed — Joseph tjcaliger and Isaac 
Gasaubon. TiiQ former, son of Julius Ctesar Scaliger, 
and, in the estimation at least of some, his inferior in 
natural genius, though much above him in learning and 
judgment, was perhaps the most extraordinary master 
of general erudition that has ever lived. His induatrj- 
WRS unremitting throi^h a length of life ; his memory, 
though he naturally complains of its &ilnre in latter 
years, had been prodigious ; he was, in lact, conversant 
with all ancient, and very extensively with modem 
literature. The notes of his conversations, taken down 
by some of his friends, and well known by the name 
of Scaligerana, though fuU of vanity and contempt of 
others, and though not always perhaps faithful registers 
of what he said, bear witness to his acutenees, vivacity, 
and learning.* But his own numerous and laborions 
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publicatione are the best testimonies to these qualities. 
His name will occur to ns more than once again. In 

tie department of philology he was conBpicuous as an 
excellent critic both of the Latin and Greek languages, 
though Bajle, in his own paradoxical, but acute and 
truly judicious spirit, has suggested that Scaliger's 
talents and leanung were too gieat for a good commen- 
tator — the one making him discover in authors more 
hidden sense than tbey possessed, the other leading him 
to perceive a thousand allusions which had never been 
designed. He frequently altered the text in order to 
bring these more forward; and in his conjectures is 
bold, ingenious, and profound, but not always very 
satisfactory.'' Hie critical writings are chiefly on the 
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Liitin poets ; but liis knowledge of Greek was emmeot , 
and, perhaipB, it may not be too minute to notice as a 
proof of it, that his verses in that language, if not good 
acoording to our present standard, are at least much 
better than those of Casaubon. The latter, in an epistle 
to Scaliger, extols his correspondent as fer above Gaza 
or aay modem Greek in poetr>, and worthy to have 
lived in Athens with AriBtophanes and Euripides. This 
cannot be said of his own attempts, in which their gross 
fanltiness is as manifest as their general want of spirit. 

38. ITiis eminent person, a native of Geneva* — that 
iiuc little city, BO great in the annals of letters — and 

cuMbon. -tiie BOn-iU'law of Henry Stephens, rose above 
the horizon in 1583, when his earliest work, the Anno- 
tations on Diogenes Laertius, was published — a per- 
formance of which he was afterwards ashamed, as being 
unworthy of his riper studies. Those on Strabo, an 
author much u^Ieoted before, followed in 1587. For 
more than twenty years Casaubon employed himself 
upon editions of Greek writers, many of which, aa that 
of Theophraatns, in 1593, and that of Atheneeus, in 1600, 
deserve particular mentioiu The latter, especially, which 
be calls " molestissimum, difGcillimum et tffidii plenis- 
simum opus," has always been deemed a noble monu- 
ment of critical s^aciQ- and extensive erudition. In 
conjectural emendation of the text, no one hitherto had 
been equal to Caaaubon. He may probably be deemed 
a greater scholar than his fether-in-law Stephens, or 
even, in a critical sense, than his &iend Joseph Scaliger. 
These two li^ts of the literary world, though it is said 
that they had never seen each other,' continued till the 
death of the latter in r^ular correspondence and un- 
broken friendship. Casaubon, querulous but not envious, 
pwd freely the homage which Scaliger was prepared to 
exact, and wrote as to one superior in age, in general 
celebrity, and in impetuoRily of spirit. 'Their letters to 
each othar, as well as to their various other conespond- 
«r.ts, are highly valuable for the literary history of the 
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period tliey embrace — that is, Ihe last years of tlie pre- 
eent, and ue fii:Bt of the Qusuiiig centnry. 

39. BndeeuB, CamerariuB, Stephens, Scaliger, Oasan 
bon, appear to stand out as the great reBtorers Goena 
of ancient learning, and espeoially of the Qreek '^u"- 
langu^e. I do not pretend to appreciate them by deep 
efcill in the Biihjeat, or by a diligent compariEon of their 
works with those of others, but &om what I collect to 
have been the more usual Buffirage of competent jndges. 
Canter, peihaps, or Sylbuigiua, might be rated above 
Cameranus ; but the last eeems, if we may judge by the 
eulogies bestowed upon him, to have stood higher in the 
estiinatjon of his contemporaries. Their labours restored 
the integrity of the text in the far greater port of the 
Greek authors — though they did not yet posaesB as much 
metrical knowledge as was required for that of the poets 
— explained most dubious passages, and nearly exhausted 
the copiousness of the language. For another century 
mankind was content, in respect of Greek philology, to 
live on the aooumulations of the sixteenth ; and it was 
not till after so long a period had elapsed that new 
scholars arose, more exact, more philosophical, more 
acute in " knitting up the ravelled sleeve " of speech, 
but not, to say the least, more abundantly stored with 
erudition than those who bad cleared the way, and upon 
whose foundations they built. 

40. We come, in the last place, to the condition of 
ancient learning in this island — a subject which iMntmg in 
it may be interesting to trace with some mi- ^J^ 
nnteness, though we can offer no splendid wtni lad 
banqnet, even from the reign of the Vii^in ""i- 
Queen. Her accession was indeed a happy epoch in 
our literary as well as civil annals. She found a great 
and miserable change in the state of the UDiversities 
since the days of her father. Plunder and persecution, 
the destroying spirits of the lost two reigns, were ene- 
mies against which our infant muses could not stru^lc* 
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Ascham. however, denies that there was mucli decline 
of leamiiigat Cambridge before the time of Mary. The 
influence of her reign was not indirectly alone, but by 
deliberate purpoee, injurious to all neefol knowledge.' 
It was in contemplation, he tells ns (and surely it was 
congenial enough to the spirit of that government), that 
the ancient wi-itera should give place in order to restore 
Dune Scotua and the scholastic barbarians. 

41. It is indeed impossible to restrain the desire of 
_ . noble minds for truth and wisdom. Scared 

under KUiB- from the banks of Isis and Cam, neglected or 
*'"'■ discountenanced by power, learning found an 

asylnm in (he closets of private men, who laid up in 
silence stores for future use. And some of course remained 
ont of those who had listened to 8mith and Cheke, or 
the contemporary teachers of Oxford. But the mischief 
was effected, in a general Rense, by breaking up the 
course of education in the universities. At the begin- 
ning of tho new queen's reign but few of the clei^, to 
whichever mode of faith they might conform, had the 
least tincture of Greek learning, and tho majority did 
not understand Latin.' The Protestant exiles, being far 
the most learned men of the kingdom, brought back a 
more healthy tone of literary diligence. The universi- 
ties began to revive. An address was delivered in 
Greek verses to Elizabeth at Cambridge in 1564, to 
which she returned thanks in the same language.*' 
Oxford would not be outdone. Lawrence, regius -pny 
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feasor of Greek, as we are told by Wood, made an ora- 
tion at Cat£uc, a apot often choisen forpuDlic exhibition, 
on her ^isit to the oity in 1666; when her majesty, 
thanking the nniversity in the same tongae, observed, 

"it was the best Greek speech she had ever heard."' 
Several slight proofs of classical learning appear irom 
this time in the 'History and Antiquities of Oxford' — 
marks of a progress, at first slow and silent, which I 
only mention because nothing more important has been 
recorded. 

42. In 1575, the queen having been now near twenty 
years on the throne, we find, on positive evi- ^^^^ 
dence, tliat lectures on Greek were given in St. lkidri u 
John's College. Cambridge — which, indeed, c™*""^- 
few would be disposed to doubt, reflecting on Ihe general 
character of the age and the length of opportunity that 
had been afforded. It is said in the life of Mr. Bois, or 
Boyse, one of the revisers of the tranelation of the Bible 
under James, that " his fether was a great scholar, being 
learned in the Hebrew and Greek excellentlj' well, 
which, considering the maimers, that I say not, the 
looseness of the times of his education, was almost a 
miracle." The son was admitted at St. John's in 1575. 
" His father had well educated him in the Greek tongue 
before his coming, which caused him to be taken notice 
of in the college. For besides himself there was but one 
there who could write Greek. Three lectures in that 
language were read in the college. In the jirst, gram- 
mar was tanght, as is commonly now done in echools. 
In the second, an easy author was explained in Ihe 
grammatical way. In the tliird was read somewhat 
which might seem fit for their capacities who had passed 
over the other two. A year was usually spent in the 
first, and two in the second." ' It will be perceived 
that the course of instruction was still elementary ; but 
it is well known that many, or rather most students, 
entered the univeraitieB at an earlier i^ than is usual 
at present," 
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43, We come very alowly to books, even subsidiaiy 
FewQwek *^ education, in the Greek language. And 
KHUoniia since thia cannot be conveniently carried on to 
Kagund. ^„y great extent widiout booka, though I am 
aware that some contrivances were employed as sub- 
trtitatea for them, and since it was as eaay to publish 
eithergrammarsor editions of anoient authors in ^gland 
as on the Continent, we can, as it aeems, draw no other 



the books instramental to the study of Greek which 
appeared in England before the close of the century. 

44. It has been mentioned in another place that two 
alone had been printed before 1660. In 1563 a Greek 
version of the second ^neid, by George Ether^e, was 
published. Two editions of tbe Anglican litoi^ in 
Latin and Greek, by Wliitaker, one of our most learned 
ga^^ theologiana, appeared in 1569 ;■ a short cate- 
booiamo. chism in both langaages, 1573 and 1578. We 
™^<^ find also in 1578 a little book entitled xp'-n-ia- 
vi/rftov VTOi)(titinrtc lie Ttfy ToiSuv ui^Xtiav JXXtjuori Kai 
Xarti'iTTi tKTtBtimi, Tbts IB a translation, made also 
by Whitaker, from NoweU's Christiaiue Fietatis Prima 
Institutio, ad Usnrn Scholarum liatine Scripta. The 
Biographia Britannica puts the first edition of this 
Greek version in 1575 ; and informs us also that Nowoll's 
lesser Catechism was published in Latin and Greek, 
1575; but I do not find any confirmation of this in 
Herbert or Watts. In 1675, Grant, master of Weet^ 
mmater School, published Gnecte Linguee Spicilegium, 
intended evidently for the use of his scholM^ ; and in 
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1&8I the sameGtaiit sapermtended an edition of Con- 
Btautin'a Lexicon, probably in the abridgment under 
tlie name of the Basle printer Crespin, enriching it 
with four or £ve thonfiand ne'w words, which he moat 
likely took from Stephens's TbeeanruB. A Greet, Latin, 
French, and English lexicon, by John Barret or Baret, 
in 1680,* and another by John Morel (without the 
French), in 1 563, are recorded in bibliographical works ; 
bnt I do not know whether any copies have survived. 

45. It appears, therefore, that before even the middle 
of the queen's re^ the rudiments of the Greek ^^^ 
langoage were imparted to boys at Westminster uagbtm 
School, and no doabt also at those of Eton, •"'"^ 
Winchester, and St. Paul's.'' But probably It did not 
yet extend to many others, Li Ascham's Schoolmaster, 
a poBtbmnouB treatise, published in 1570, bnt evidently 
written some years ^er the accession of Elizabeth, 
while Tery detailed, and, in general, valuable rules are 
given for the instruction of boys in the Latin language, 
no intiination is found that Greek was designed to be 
taught. In the statutes of Witton School in Cheshire, 
framed in 1558, the founder says: — "Iwill there were 
always taught good literature, both Latin and Greek.'"" 
But this seems to be only an aspiration ailer an hopeless 
excellence ; for he proceeds to enumerate the Latin 
books intended to be used, without any mention of 
Greek. In the statutes of Mercliaut Taylors' School, 
1561, the high master is required to be "learned in 
good and clean Latin literature, and also in Greek, if 
such may be gotten."' These words are copied from 
those of Colet, in the foundation of St Paul's School. 
But in the r^ulations of Hawksheod School in Lan- 
cashire, 1588, ttke master is directed " to teach grammar 
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and the principles of the Greek tongae."* The little 
tracta, indeed, above rrumtloned, do not lead ns to believe 
that the inBtniotion, even at WestminBtoT, was of more 
than the slight«Bt kind. They are but verbal transla- 
tions of known religions treatises, wherein the teamer 
would be assisted b^ his recollection at almost every 
word. Bnt in the rules laid down by Mr. Lyon, founder 
of Harrow School, in 1590, the books designed to bo 
laiight are enumerated, and comprise some Greek orators 
ar.d historians, as well as the poems of Heaiod.* 

46. We have now, however, descended very low in 
3rEok beiMT ^^ century. The twilight of classical leamii^ 
known tt\a in England had yielded to its morning. It iS' 
liM. easy to trace many symptoms of enlaced erudi- 

tion after 1 580. Scot, in his Discovery of Witchcraft,, 1584, 
and doubtless many other writers, employ Greek quota- 
tions rather freely; and Uie use of Greek words, or adaptik- 
tion of English forms to them, is affected by Webb and 
Pnttenham in their treatises on poetry, Greek titles are 
not infrequently given to books ; it was a pedantry that 
many affected. Besides the lexicons above mentioned, 
it waa easy to procure, at no great price, those of Con- 
sfantiu and Scapula, We may refer to the ten yeara 
after 1580, the oonunenoement of that nqiid advance 
which gave the English nation, in the reign of James, 
BO respectable a place in the republic of letters. In the 
last decennium of the century, the Ecclesiastical Polity 
of Hooker is a monument of real learning, in profane as 
well as theological antiquity. But certainly the reading 
of our scholars in this period was far more gener^ly 
among the Gi-eek iathera than the classics. Even this, 
however, required a competent acquaintance with the 



47. The two universities had abandoned the art of 
iMiiioiiior printing since the year 1521. No press is 
Greek. known to have existed afterwards at Cambridge 
till 1684, or at Oxford tiU 1586, when six homilies of 
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ChiyBOBtom in Greek were pnbliehed at a presH erected 
by Lord Leicester at his own expense.' The first book 
of Herodotus came oat at the same place in 1 591 ; tbe 
treatise of Barlaam on the Papacy in 1692 ; Lycophron 
in the sune year ; the Knights of Ariatophanea in 1 593 ; 
fifteen orations of Demosthenes in 159.S and 1597 ; Aga- 
tharcides in the latter year. One oration of Lysias was 
printed at Cambridge in 1593. The Greek Testament 
appeared from the London prena in 1581, in 1687, and 
again in 1592 : a treatise of Plutarch, and three orations 
of Isocrates, in 1587 ; the Iliad in 1591. These, if 1 
have overlooked none, or if none have been omitt«d by 
Herbert, are all the Greek publications (except gram- 
ntars, of which there are several, one by Camden, for 
the use of Westminster School, in 1597,' and one in 
1600, by Knolles, anthor of the History of the Tnrks) 
that fall within the sixteenth Ofintury; and all, appa- 
rently, are intended for classes in the schools and nni- 
Torsitiea.' 
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48. It must be expected that the best Latin writem 
„^^ were more honoured thaa those of Greece. 
i^^Ua Besides grammars and dictionaxieB, which are 

tj30 numerous to mention, we find not a few 
editions, though principally for the pui^oses of educa- 
tion : Cicero de OfSciis (in Latin and English), 1553 
Vii^, 1670; Salluet, 1570 and 1671; Justin, 1572; 
Cicero de Oratore, 1573; Horace and Juvenal, 1574. 
It is needless to proceed lower, when they become more 
frequent The most important olossical publication was 
a complete edition of Cicero, which was, of course, more 
than a school-book. This appeared at London in 1585, 
from the press of Niaian Kewton. It is said to be a 
reprint from the edition of Lambinias. 

49. It is obvious that foreign books must have been 
j_^j^i largely imported, or we should place the leam- 
kiweiihui ing of the Elizabethan period as much too low 
loSpdn. gg ji; 1)^ ordinarily been exaggerated. But 
we may feel some surprise that so little was con- 
Iributed by our native scholars. Certain it is, that in 
most departments of literature they did not yet occupy 
a distinguished place. The catalogue, by Herbert, of 
hooks published down to the end of the oentuiy, pre- 
sents no favourable picture of the queen's reign. With- 
out institating a, comparison with Germany or France, 
we may easily make one with the classed catalogue of 
hooks printed in Spain, which we find at the close of 
the Bibliotheca Nova of Nicolas Antonio. Greek appears 
to have been little studied in Spain, though we have 
already mentioned a few grammatical works ; but the 
editions of Latin authors, and the commentators upon 
them, are numerous; and upon the whole it is un- 
deniable, tltat in most branches of erudition, so far as 
we can draw a conclusion from publications, Spain, 
ander Philip II., held a higher station than England 
under Elizabeth. The poverty of the English church, 
the want of publio libraries, and the absorbing influence 
of polemical theology, will accouut for much of this ; 
and I am ni;t by any means inclined to rate our English 
gentlemen of Elizabeth's age for useful and even classical 
knowledge below the hid^os of Castile. But this class 
were not the chief contributors to literatuni. It is, how- 
ever, in consequence of the reputation for learning W3- 
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quired by some men distinguiBhed in civil life, sttch as 
tjmith, &tdler, Baieigh, and even bj ladies, among whom 
the queen herself, and the accomplished daughters ol 
Sir Antony Cooke, Lady Cecil, and Lady HuBSell, are 
particularly to he mentioned, tiat the general character 
of her reign has been, in this point of view, considerably 
overmted. Ko En^shman ought, I conceive, to sup- 
press this avowal, or to feel any mortification in making 
it : with the prodigious development of wisdom and 
genius that illnstrated the last years of Elizabeth, we 
may well spare the philologers and antiquaries of the 
Continent, 

50. There had arisen, however, towards the concla- 
sion of the century, a very few men of such 
extensive learning as entitled them to an Euro- i^ltuMba 
pean reputation. Sir Henry Savile stood at ^j^"" 
the head of these ; we may justly deem him 
the most learned Englishman, in pro&ne literature, of 
the reign of Elizabeth. He published, in 1681, a trans- 
lation of part of Taoitua, with annotations not very 
copious or profound, but pertinent, and deemed worthy 
to be rendered into Latin in the next century by the 
younger Gruter, and reprinted on the Continent' Sca- 
liger speaks of him with personal ill-will, but with a 
respect he seldom showed to those for whom he enter- 
tained such sentiments. Next to Savile we may rank 
Camden, whom all foreigners name with praise for the 
Britannia. Hooker has already been mentioned ; but I 
am not sore that he could be said to have mach reputa- 
tion beyond our own shores. I will not assert that no 
other was extensively known even for profane learning ; 
in our own bic^Taphicd records seve^ may he found, 
at least esteemed at home. But our most studious 
countrymen long turned their attention almost exeln 
sively to theological controversy, and toiled over the 
prolix volumes of the fethera ; a labour not to bo de- 
frauded of its praise, but to which we are not directing 
onr eyes on this occasion." 
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51. SootUad liad hardly as yet part»ken of the light 

Lcuningin ^f letters J the Teiy sl^ht attempts at intro- 
HsMi^mi- dacing an enlarged scheme of education, which 
had been made thirty years before, having wholly failed 
in ooneequence of tiie jealous spirit that actuated the 
ohie& of the old religion, and the devaetating rapacity 
that di^raced the partisans of the new. But in 1575, 
Andrew UelviUe was appointed principal of the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, which he found almost broken np 
and abandoned. He established so solid and extensive 
a system of inetrnction, wherein the beat Greek authors 
were included, that Scotland, in some years' time, 
instead of sending her own natives to foreign univer- 
sities, found students from other parts of Europe re- 
pairing to her own.'' Yet Ames has observed that no 
Greek characters appear in any book printed in Scot- 
land before 1599. This assertion has been questioned 
by Herbert. In the treatise of Buchanan, De Jura 
B^;ni (Edinburgh, 1530), I have remarked that fbe 
Greek quotations are inserted with a pen. It is at least 
certain that no book in that language was printed north 
of tlie Tweed within this century, nor any Latin clasaio, 
nor dictionary, nor anything of a philological nature 
except two or three grammars. A few Latin treatises 
by modem authors on various subjects appeared. It 
seems questionable whether any printing-press existed in 
Ireland: the evidence to be collected from Herbert is 
precarious; bat I know not whether anything more 
satisfeotory has since been discovered. 

52. The Latin language was by no means so gene- 
Lstiq uius ™^y employed in England as on the Continent. 
DKdin Our authoiB have from the beginning been apt 
"^"^ to prefer their mother-tongue, even upon sui>- 
jeold which, by the nsi^ of the learned, were treated in 
Latin ; though works relating to history, and especially 
to ecclesiastical antiquity, suoh as those of Parker and 
Godwin, were sometimes written in that language. It 
may be allied that very few books of a phLlosophical 
class appeared at all in the lar-famed reign of Elizabeth. 
But probably such as Scot's Discovery of Witchcraft, 
KogeiVs Anatomy of the Hind, and Hooker's Ecclesias- 
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cioai I'oiity would faave been thought to require a 
learned drees in any other country. And we may think 
the Bame of the great volnmes of controTBTBial Iheolosy ; 
■s Jewell's Defence of the Apology, Cartwright's Putt' 
form, and Whitgift'e Iteply to it. The &ee spirit, not bo 
much of oiir government, as of the public mind itself, 
and the determination of a large portion of the oonuun- 
nity to chooee their religion for themselves, rendered 
this desoent &om the lofty groundB of learning indispen- 
sable. By such a deviation from the general lawa of the 
republio of letters, which, as it is needless to say, was 
by no means less practised in the ensuing age, our 
writers missed some part of that general renown they 
might have chaUenged &om Europe ; but they enriched 
the minda of a more numerous public at home; they 
gave their own thoughts with more precision, energy, 
and glow ; they invigorated and ampHfied their native 
language, which became in their hands more accommo- 
dated to abstract and philosophical disqiusition, though, 
for the some reason, more fonnal and pedantic, than any 
other in Europe. This obsen'ation is as much intended 
for the reigns of James and Charles as for that of 
Elizabeth. 



Prindinl WiiUn on 

53. The attention of the learned had been frequently 
directed, since the revival of letters, to elucidate the an- 
tiquities of Home, her customs, rites, and jurisprudence. 
It was more laborious than dilBcult to common- g^^. 
place all extant Latin authors ; and, by this works on 
process of comparison, most expressions, per- ""i"'"* 
naps, in which there was no corruption of the text, 
might be cleared up. This seems to have produced 
the works already mentioned, of Cfelius Rhodiginus 
and Alexander ab Alexandre, which afford eiplausr 
tioiis of many hundred passages that might perplex a 
student. Others had devoted their time to particular 
auhjecte, as Pompenius Loitus, and B^hael of Yolterra, 
to the distinctions of magistrates; Marlianns, to tfaa 
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topograpliy of ancient Borne ; and EoborteUns, to fiunily 
Dames. It must be confessed that moet of these eaiiy 
pioneers were rather praiaewoTthy for their diligence 
and good-will, than capable of clearing away the more 
esaential difficulties that stood in the way i few treatises, 
written before the middle of the sixteenth century, 
have been admitted into the coUectionB of Greevius and 
Sallengre. But aoon aftBrwarda an abundant light was 
thrown upon the most interesting part of Boman anti- 
quity, the state of goTemment and public law, by four 
more eminent Bcbolais than had hitherto explored that 
field, UanutiuB, Panvinius, and Sigonius in Italy, Gru- 
chius (or Grouchy) in France. 

54, The first of these published in 1668 his treatise 
p MannUiH ^ Legibufl Bomanorum ; and though that De 
DO Kaaua Givitate did not appear till 1565, Grtevius be- 
'*™ lieves it to have been written about the same 
time as the former. Manutiua has given a good aocount 
of the principal laws made at Borne during fiie republic ; 
not many of the empire. Auguatinus, however, arch- 
bishop of Tarragona, had preceded him with consider- 
able success ; and several particular laws wore better 
illustrated afterwards by Brissou, Balduin, and Gotho- 
fred. It will be obvious to any one, very slightly fami 
liar with the Boman law, that this subject, as far as it 
relates to the republican period, bel<mgs moch more to 
classical antiquity than to jurisprudence. 

55. The second Ti'eatise of Manutius, De Givitate 
Manniim, discusses the polity of the Roman republic. 
rwciyiui*. Though among the very fiiBt scholars of hia 
time, he will not always bear the test of modem acuteneas. 
Even GrBBvius, who hiinself preceded the most critical 
age, frequently corrects his errors. Yet there are marts 
of great sagacity in Manutius ; and Niebuhr, who has 
judged the antiquaries of the sixteenth centuiy as they 
generally deserve, might have found the germ of his 
own celebrated hypothesis, though imperfectly deve- 
loped, in what this old writer has suggested; that the 
pnpulus Eomanus originally meant the inhabitants of 
Rome intra pomceria, as distii^iahed from the cives Ko 
mani, who dwelt beyond that precinct in the territoiy.' 

° Th'- Urst puragnpli of Uk prefu* u "TlielIbitvr7DfB«i»wutR4t«d4nrlii( 
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56. OnuphiiTts PauTmins, a num of Tttat learning and 
induatiy, but of less discriminating judgment, itaTinLi.. 
and who did not live to ita full maturity, fell sip™ii» 
short, in his treatise De Civitata Bomana, of what 
Manutiua (from whom, however, he ooiild have taken 
nothing) has achieved on the same subject, and hia 
writings, according to GrKviua, would yield a copioua 
harvest to criticism." But neither of the two was com- 
parable to Sigonius of Modena.* whose works on the 
Koman government nut only form an epoch in this 
department of ancient literature, but have left, in 
general, but little for his successors. Mistakes have of 
course been discovered, where it is impossible to recon- 
cile, or to rely upon, every ancient testimony ; and Sigo- 
niua, like the other scholars of his age, might confide too 
implicitly in hia authorities. But his treatises, De Jure 
Civium Eomanonim, 1560, and De Jure Italise, 1562, 
are still the best that can be read in illustration of the 
Boman historians and the orations of Cicero. Whoever, 
says Onevius, sits down to the study of these orations 
without being acquainted with Sigonius, will but lose 
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'ms time. In anothen tzeatise, poblislted in 1574, De 
Judiciis Bomanonun, he goes through the whole course 
of judicial proceedbigH, more copioualy than Heinecoius, 
the moat celebrated of his successors, and with more 
exclusive regard to writers of the republican period. 
The Boman Antiquitiea of Grsevius contain several other 
ticellent pieces by Sigonius, which have gained him 
the indisputable character of the first antiquaiy, both for 
learning and judgment, whom the sixteenth centmy pro- 
duced. He was engaged in several controversies; one with 
Bobortellus,' another with a more considerable antagonist, 
QruchiuB, a native of Bouen, and professor of 

™''"* Oreeh at Bordeaux, who, in his treatise De 
Comitiis Bomanorum, 1555, was the first that attempted 
to deal with a difficult and important subject. Sigonius 
and he interchanged some thrusts, with more urbanity and 
mutual respect than was usual in that age. An account 
of this controverey, which chiefly related to a passage in 
Cicero's oration, De liegfi Agraria, as to the confirma- 
tion of popular elections by the comitia curiata, will be 
found in the prefece to the second volume of Gneviua, 
wherein the treatises themselves are published. Ano- 
ther contemporary writer, Latino Latini. seems to have 
solved the problem much better than either Grouchy or 
Sigone. But both parties were misled by the common 
source of error in the most learned men of the sixteenth 
century, an excess of confidence in the truth of ancient 
testimony. The words of Cicero, who often spoke for 
an immediate purpose, those of Livy and Dionysius, 
who knew but imperfectly the primitive history of 
Bome, those even of Gellius or Pomponius, to whom all 
the republican institutions bad become hardly intelli- 
gible, were deemed a sort of infallible text, which a 
modem might explain as best he could, but must not be 
presiimptuous enough to reject. 

57 Besides the works of these celebrated scholars, 

t Tbe trnllKi of Rcbortelliii, npnb- [Tbl tn Cijus, ego <>|a ; Ihonf^lMiidlulk 
llitaed lo the Kornd tdIisu of Ornter*! thiit some uppar In lite lucilptloD*. 
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tme by Zamoecins, a young Pole, De Senatn Komauc 
(1563), ■was so highly esteemed, liiat some have gi—,,^,,,^ 
supposed him to have been assisted b^ Sigonius. aSuiUd" 
The Utter, among his other pursuits, turned '"'"'■ 
his mind to the antiquities of Greece, which had 
hitherto, for obvious reaBons, attracted far lees attention 
than those of auolent Italy. He treated the constitution 
of the Athenian republic ao fully, that, aocordiug to 
Gronovius, he left little for MeTireiuB and others who 
trod in his patii.* He has, however, neglected to quote 
the very words of his authoritieB, which alone can be 
aatis&ctory to a diligent reader, trauslating every pas- 
sage, so that hardly any Greek words occur in a treatise 
expressly on the Athenian polity. This may be deemed 
a corroboration of what has been said above, as to the 
decline of Greek learning in Italy. 

58. Francis Patrizzi was the first who unfolded the 
military system of Rome. He wrote in Italian 
a treatise DeliaMiliziaRomana, 1583, of which [?J3"!S^ 
a translation will be found in the tenth volume ^^i" 
of Graviua.'' It is divided into fifteen parts, 
which seem to comprehend the whole subject: each of 
these again is divided into sections ; and each section 
explains a text &om the sixth book of Folybius, or from 
Livy. But he comes down no lower in history thau 
those writers extend, and is consequently not aware of, 
or but slightly alludes to, the great military changes 
that ensued in later times. On Polybius he comments 
sentsnc© by sentence. He had been preceded by Robor- 
tellos, and by Francis Duke of Urbino, in endeavouring 
to explain the Eoman castrametation &om Polybius. 
Their plans differ a little from his own.' Lipsius, who 
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some years afberwaids wrote on the same sabject, re- 
eembles Pattizzi in. his method of a miming commentary 
on Polybius. Soaliger.who disliked Lipsinsvery much, 
imputes to him plagiarism from the Italian antiquary,^ 
But I do not perceive, on a comparison of the two 
treatises, much pretence for this insinuation. The text 
of Polybius was surely common ground, and I think It 
possible that the work of Fatrizzi, which, was written in 
Italian, might not be known to Lipsius, But whether 
this were so or not, he is much more full and satis&ctory 
than hia predecessor, who, I would venture to hint, 
may have been a little over-praised. Lipsius, however, 
seems to have fallen into lie same error of supposing 
that the whole hisl^iry of the Boman militia could be 
explained from Polybius. 

59. llie works of Lipsius are full of accessions to our 
Liprtot ud faio^l*^ of Eomau antiqidty, and he may be 
aii^ uiu- said to have stood as conspicuous on this side 
i""^ of the Alps as Sigonius in Italy. His treatise 
on the amphitheatre, 1584, completed what Panvinius, 
De Ludis Circensibus, had begun. A later work, by 
Peter Fabre, president in the parliament of Toidouse, 
entitled " Agonisticon, sive de Ee Athletica," 1592, 
relates to the games of Greece as weU as Eome, and has 
been highly praised by Gronoviua, It will be found 
in the eighth volume of the Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Gnecarum. Several antiquaries traced the history of 
Koman families and names; such as Fulvius Ursinus, 
Sigonius, Panvinius, Pighius, Castalio, Golzius." A 
Spaniard of inunense erudition, Petrus Ciaconius (Cha- 
con), besides many illustrations of ancient monuments, 
especially the rostral column of Duilius, has left a 
valuable treatise, De Triclinio Romano, 1588.° He is 
not to be confounded with Alfonsus Ciaconius, a native 
also of Spain, but not of the same family, who wrote 
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an account of tiie colninn of Trajan. FanciroUnB, in 
his Notitia Dignitatnm, or rather his commentary on a 
public document of the age of ConBt&ntiiie so entitled, 
threw light on that later period of imperial Eome. 

60. The first contribution that England made tb 
ancient literature in this line was the 'View g^^i^^^ 
of Certain Military Matters, or Ckinunentaries Bsman 
coiiceming Roman Warfare,' by Sir Henry "^"^ 
Savile, in 1598. Thig waa translated into Latin, and 
printed at Heidelberg as early as 1601. It contains 
much information in small compaae, extending only to 
about 130 duodecimo pages. Nor is it borrowed, as far 
as I could perceive, from Patrizzl or Lipsius, but displays 
an independent and extensive erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader's memory were 
these pages to becomo a register of books. Both in this 
and the succeeding periods we can only select such as 
appear, by the permanence, or, at least, the immediate 
lustre of their reputation, to have deserved of the great 
republic of letters better than the rest. And in such a 
selection it is to be expected that the grounds of pre- 
ference or of exclusion will occasionally not be obvious 
to aU readeia, and possibly would not be deemed, on 
reconsideration, conclusive to the author. In names of 
the second or third class there is often but a shadow 
of distinction, 

62. The foundations were laid, soon after the middle 
of the century, of an extensive and interesting Mnmi>in«- 
science — that of ancient medals. Collections ""• 

of these bad been made irom the time of Cosmo de' 
Medici, and perhaps still earlier; but the rules of 
arranging, comparing, and explaining them were as yet 
unknown, and could be derived only from close obser- 
vation, directed by a profound emdition, Eneas Yico of 
Venice, in 1565, published ' Discorsi sopra le Medaglie 
degl' Antichi ;' *' in which he justly boasts," says Tira- 
bosohi, " that he was the first to write in Italian on such 
a subject ; but he might have added that no one had yet 
written vpon it in any language."' The learning of 
Vico was the more remarkable in that he was by pro- 
feesion an engraver. He afterwards published a series of 
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Chap. I. SCALlGfiH'S CHKONOLOGl. 

away bnt litUo of the cloud that still in some □ 
hangs over the religion of the ancieat world. In the 
first decad of the present period we find a work ol 
ooneiderable merit for the times, by Lilio GiBgorio 
Giraldi, one of the most eminent scholars of that age, 
entitled Hiutoria de Biis Gentium. It had been pre- 
oeded by one of inferior reputation, the Mythologia of 
Natalia Comes. " Giraldi," says the Biographie Uni- 
Terselle, " is the first who has treated properly this 
sttbject, so difBcult on account of ita extent and com- 
plexity. He made use not only of all Greek and Latin 
authors, but of ancient iuscriptionB, which he hae ex- 
plained with much sagacity, sometimes the multiplioity 
of his quotations renders him obscure, and sometimes he 
fails in acouracy, through want of knowing what has 
since been brought to light. But the Historia de Biis 
Gentium is still consulted," 

64. We can place in no other chapter but the pre- 
sent a work, to which none published within sciUgefB 
this centuiy is superior, and perhaps none is c™""''*)'- 
equal, in originality, depth of erudition, and vigorone 
encountering of difficulty — that of Joseph Scaliger, ' De 
Emendatione Teraporum.' The first edition of this 
appeared in 1683 ; the second, which is much enlarged 
and amended, in 1598; and a third, still better, in 
1609. Chronology, as a science, was hitherto very much 
unknown ; ali ancient history, indeed, had been written 
in a servile and uncritical spirit, copying dates, as it did 
everything else, &om the authorities immediately under 
the oompUer's eye, with little or no endeavour to recon- 
cile discrepancies, or to point out any principles of 
computation. Scaliger perceived that it would be neces- 
sary to investigate the astronomical schemes of ancient 
calendars, not always very clearly explained by the 
Greek and Boman writers, and requiring much attention 
and acuteness, besides a multifarious erudition, oriental 
as well as classical, of which he alone in Europe could 
he reckoned master. This work, De Emeudatione Tern- . 
ponun, is in the first edition divided into eight books. 
The first relates to the lesser equal j'ear, as he denomi- 
nates it, or that of SCO days, adopted by some eastern 
nations, and founded, as he supiKises, on the nalural 
lunar year, before the exact period of a lunation was 
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full^ nnderstood ; the second book ia on the vrae lunar 
year, and Bome other divisions connected with it; the 
third on tlie greater equal year, so called, or that of 
365 days ; the fourth on the more accurate schemes of 
the Bo^r period. In the fifth and sixth books he comes 
to particular epochs, determiDing in both many im- 
portant dates in profane and sacred history, ThoseTenth 
and eighth disouss tlie modes of compntation, and the 
terminal epochs used in different nations, with misoel- 
luieous remarks, and critical emendations of his own. 
In later editions these two books are thrown into one. 
The great intricacy of many of these questions, which 
cannot be solved by testimonies often imperfect and 
inconsistent, without much felicity of conjecture, serves 
to display the surprising vigour of Scaliger's mind, who 
grapples like a giant with every difficulty. Le Clerc 
has censured bim for introducing so many conjectures, 
and drawing so many inferences from them, that great 
|«irt of his chronology is rendered highly suspicious.' 
But, whatever may be hia merit in the determination of 
particular dates, he is certainly the first who laid the 
foundations of the science. He justly calls it 'Materia 
intacta et a nobis nunc primum tentata.' Soaliger in all 
this work is very clear, concise, and pertinent, and seems 
to manifest much knowledge of physical astronomy, 
though he was not a good mathematician, and did litUe 
credit to his impartiality by absolutely rejecting the 
Gregorinu calendar. 

65. The chronology of Scaliger has become more 
Joiim celebrated through his invention of the Julian 
P*"^ period ; a name given in houonr of his father,* 
to a cycle of 7980 years, heginning 4713 before Christ, 
and consequently before the usual date of the creation of 
the world. He was very proud of this device : " it is 
impoBsihle to deseribe," he says, " its utility ; chrono- 
logers and astronomers cannot extol it too much." And 
what is more remarkable, it was adopted for many years 
afterwards, even by the opponents of Scaliger's chrono- 
logy, and is almost as much in favour with Petavius as 
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with the inTentor,' Thia Julian period is fonued by 
muttiplying together the years of three cycleg once mucli 
in use — the Bolar of twenty-eight, sccording to the old 
calendar, the lunar or Metonio of nineteen, and the in- 
diction, an arbitraiy and political division, introduced 
about the time of Conatantine, and common both in the 
ohnroh and empire, conBiatjng of fifteen .years. Yet I 
confess myself unable to perceive the great advantage of 
thia scheme. It affords, of course, a fixed terminus from 
which all dates may be reckoned in progressive numbers, 
better than tlie era of the creation, on account of the 
imoertainty attending that epoch ; but Hie present 
method of reckoning them in a retrograde series from 
the birth of Christ, which scorns never to have occnrred 
to Scaliger or Fetavius, is not found to have much 
practical inconvenience. In other req)ect6, the only real 
use that the Julian period appears to possess is, that 
dividing any year in it by the numbers 28, 19, or 15, 
the remainder above the quotient will give ue the place 
such year holds in the oycle, by the proper number of 
which it has been divided. Thus, if we desire to know 
what place in the Metonic cycle the year of tbe Julian 
period 6402, answering to the year of our Lord 1689, 
- held, or in other words, yrbai, was the Golden Number, 
as it is called, of that year, we must divide 6402 by 19, 
and we shall find in the quotient a remainder 18; 
whence we perceive that it was the eighteenth year of 
a lunar or Metonio cycle. The adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar, which has greatly protracted the solar cycle 
by the BuppreeaioQ of one bissextile year in a century, 
as well as Uie general abandonment of the indtcKon, and 
even of the solar and lunar cycles, as divisions of time, 
have diminished whatever utility this invention may 
have originally possessed, 
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1. In the arduous stni^^le between prescriptiTe alle- 
_^ . giance to the Church of Rome and rebellion 
AiwbDTg i^ainet its authority, the balance continued for 
In iKi. gQQjQ time a&en the commencemeut of this 
period to be strongly swayed in favour of the reformers. 
A decree of the diet of Augsburg in 1555, confirming an 
agreement made by the emperor three years before, 
called the Pacification of Paseau, gave the followers of 
the Lutheran confession for the first time an established 
condition, and their rights became part of the public law 
of Germany. Ko one, by this decree, could be molested 
for following either the old or the new form of religion ; 
but those who dissented from that established by their 
ruler were only to have the liberty of quitting his terri- 
tories, with time for the disposal of their effects. Ko 
toleration was extended to the Helvetic or Calvinistic, 
generally called the Reformed party ; and by the Eccle- 
siastical Reservation, a part of the decree to which the 
Lutheran princes seem not to have assented, every 
Catholic prelate of the empire quitting his religion waa 
doclared to forfeit his dignity. 

2. This treaty, though incapable of warding off the 
p^j^^^^^^j calamities of a future generation, might justly 
I'ruuaituit- pass, not only for a basis of religious concord, 
'™- but for a signal triumph of the Protestant cause; 

such as, a few years before, it would have required all 



thoir BteiJfaat faith in tbe arm of Providence to antici- 
pate. Immediately after its enactment, the principlee 
of the Confesaion of Augsburg, -which had been restrained 
by fear of the imperial laws against heresy, spread 
ra|)i(lly to the ahores uf the Danube, the Drave, and the 
Vistula. Those half-barbarous nations, who might ho 
expected, by a more general analogy, to remain longest 
in their ancient prejudices, came more readily into the 
new religion than the civilised people of the south. In 
Germany itself the prepress of the Reformation was still 
more rapid ; most of the Franconian and Bavarian 
' nobility, and the citizens of every considerable town, 
though snbjeoffl of Catholic princes, became Protest«it; 
whUe in Austria it has been said that not more than one 
thirtieth part of the people continued firm in their 
original faith. This may probably be exaggerated ; but 
a Venetian ambassador in 1558 (and the reports of the 
envoys of that republic are remarkable for their jndi- 
ciousueBS and accuracy) estimated tiie Catholics of the 
German empire at' oidy one tenth of the population.* 
The universities produced no defenders of the ancient 
religion. For twenty y«ars no student of the nniverd^ 
of Vienna had become a priest. Even at Ingolstadt it 
was necessary to fill with laymen offices hitherto reserved 
for the clergy. The prospect was not much more en- 
couraging in France. The Venetian ambassador in that 
country {Micheli, whom we know by his reports of 
England under Mary) declares that in 1561 the common 
people still frequented the churches, but all others, 
especially the nobility, had Mien ofi'; and this defection 
was greatest among the younger part 

3, This second burst of a revolutionary spirit in reli- 
gion was as rapid, and perhaps more apxmlling jy^^,^ 
to its opponents than that under Luther and 
Zwingle about 1520. It was certainly prepared by long 
working in the minds of a part of the people ; but most 
of its operation was due to that generous sympathy 
which carries mankind along with any pretext of com- 
mon interest in the redress of wrong. A very few years 
were sufficient to make millions desert their altftrs, 
abjure their faith, loathe, spurn, and insidt their gods ; 

* Ruke, TdL U. p. 13^ Ukes a geoenil nrver sT Uu nlltf ont alala gT tfa* nnnti* 
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words hitidlf too strong, when we remember how the 
Balnts and the Vii^in had been honoured in their images, 
and how they and those were now despised. It is to be 
observed, that the Protestant doctrines had made no sen- 
sible prt^reaa in the south of Germany before the Pacifi- 
cation of Passau in 1652, nor mnch in France before the 
death of Henry II. in 1559. The spirit of reformation, 
sui)preeHed under his severe administration, buret forth 
when his weak and youthful son ascended the throne, 
with an impetuosity that threatened fur a time the sub- 
version of that profligate deBpotiam by which the house 
of Valois had replaced the feudal aristocracy. It is not 
for US here to discriminate the influences of ambition 
and oligarchical factiousness &om thoue of high-minded 
and strenuous exertion in the cause of conscience. 

4. It is not surprising that some Catholic governments 
w.wri wavered for a time, and thought of yielding to 
orcjihoSi a storm which might involve them in ruin. 
'"'°™- Even as early as 1666, the duke of Bavana 
was compelled to make concessions which would have 
led to a full introduction of the Beformation. The 
emperor Ferdinand I. was tolerant in disposition, and 
anxious for some compromise that might extinguish the 
sohism; his succeraor, Maximilian II., dispkyed the 
same temper so much more strongly, that he incurred 
the suspicion of a secret lemming towards the reformed 
tenets. Sigiamuad Augustus, king of Poland, was pro- 
bably at one time wavering which couise to adopt ; and 
though he did not quit the church of Rome, his court and 
the Polish nobility became extensively Protestant; so 
that, according to some, there was a very considerable 
majority at his death who professed that creed. Among 
the Austrian and Hungarian nobility, as well as the 
burghera in the chief cjtics, it was held by so prepon- 
deratdi^ a body that they obtained a full toleration and 
■jqtiality of privates. England, after two or three vio- 
'ent convulsions, became firmly Protestant ; the religion 
of the court being soon followed with sincere good will 
'>y the people. Scotland, more unanimously and im- 
petuously, threw off the yoke of Eome. The Low 
'Jonntries veiy early caught the flame, and sustained the 
fiill brunt of perseoution at the hands of Charles and 
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5, Meantime ibe in&itt. Proteataatism of It&l; Lad 
even some signs of increaeing strength, and ^^^^_ 
began more and more to number men of repn- guitbni 
tation ; but, unsupported by popular affection, *" "^■ 
or the polioy of princes, it was soon wholly crnahed by 
the arm of power. The reformed church of Locarno was 
compelled in 1554 to emigrate in the midst of winter, 
and took refuge at Zurich. That of Lucca was finally 
dispeised about the same time. A fresh storm of per- 
secution arose at Modena in 1556 ; many lost their liyes 
for religion in the Venetian States before 1560; others 
were put to death at Borne. The Protestant countries 
were filled with Italian exiles, many of them highly 
gifted men, who, by their own eminence, and by the 
distinction which has in some instancos awaited theii 
posterity, may be compared with those whom the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes long afcei-\vaTdB dispersed 
over _ Europe. The tendency towards Pro- ^ ^ ^ 
testantism in Spain was of the same kind, but 

less extensive, and certainly still less popular, than in 
Italy. The Inquisition took it up, and applied its usual 
remedies with success. But this would lead us still &rther 
&om literary history than we have already wandered. 

6. This prodigious increase of the Protestant party in 
Europe after the middle of the century did not j. . 
continue more than a few years. It was checked oroitn- 
and fell back, not quite so rapidly or so com- •'^'n 
pletely as it came on, but so as to leave the antagonist 
church in perfect security. Though we must not tread 
closely on the ground of political history, nor discuss too 
minutely any revolutions of opinion which do not dis- 
tinctly manifest themselves in literature, it eeems not 
quite foreign from the general purpose of these volumes, 
or at least a pardonable digroRsion, to dwell a little on 
the leading causes of this letrograde movement of Pro- 
festEmtism; a &ct as deserving of explanation as the 

Erevious excitement of the Eeformation itself, though, 
-om ita more negative nature, it has not drawn so much 
of the attention of mankind. Those who behold the 
outbreaking of great revolutions in civil society or in 
religion, will not easily believe that the rush of waters 
can be stayed in it» coarse, that a pauGe of indifference 
may come on, perhaps very suddenly, or a re-a«tion 
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bring back nearly the some prejudices and paaiions as 
those which men had renounced. Yet this has occurred 
not very rarely in the annals of mankind, and never on 
a iai^r scale than in the history of the Beformation, 

7. The church of Rome, and the prince whom it most 
MpccUiij strongly influenced, Fhi]ip II., acted on an 
'"''""''^•unremitting, uncompromising policy of eub- 
dning, instead of making terms with its enemies. In 
Spain and Italy the Inqoisition soon extiipated the 
I'emains of heresy. The fluctuating policy of the French 
court, destitute of any strong religions zeal, and there- 
fore prone to expedients, though always desirous of one 
end, is well known. It waa, in fact, impossible to con- 
quer a party so prompt to resort to arms and so skilful 
in theur use ae the Huguenots. Bnt in Bavaria Albert V., 
with whom, about 15t>4, the re-action began, in the Aus- 
trian dominions Bodolph II., in Poland Sigismuud III., 
by shutting up ohurches, and by discountenancing in all 
respects their Frotostant subjects, contrived lo change a 
party once exceedingly powerful into an oppressed sect. 
The decrees of the council of Trent were received by 
the spiritual princes of the empire in 1566 ;• " and from 
this moment," says the excellent historian who has 
thrown most light on this subject, " began a new life for 
tho Catholic church in Germany.'"' The profession of 
faith was signed by all orders cf men ; no one could be 
admitted to a degree in the universities nor keep n 
school without it. Protestants were in some places ex- 
cluded from the court ; a penalty which tended much 
to bring about the reconvertjion of a poor and proud 
nobility. 

8. Tbat could not, however, have been effected by 
T>i«!initne of any efforts of the princes against so prepon- 
uiecletgy. ^ej^ting a majority as the Protestant churches 
had obtained, if the principles that originally actuated 
them had retained their animating influence, or had not 
been opposed by more efficacious resistance. Every 
method was adopted to revive an attachment to the 
ancient religion, insuperable by the love of novelty or 
the force of argument. A stricter discipline and subor- 
dinatiou was introduced among the clergy ; they weiie 
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early trained in seminaries, apart from the BentimentB 
and habits, the vices and virtues of the world. Tha 
monastic ordere resomed their rigid observances. The 
CapucinB, not introduced into France before IdTO, spread 
over the realm within a few years, and were moet active 
ih getting up prooessioiiB and all that we call foolery, 
but which is not the lees atimolating to the multitude 
for it« folly. It is observed by Davila, tliat these became 
more frequent after the accession of Henry III. in 1574. 

9. But, far above all the rest, the Jesuits were the 
instruments of regaining France and Germany inflneoceof 
to the church thoy served. And we are the J""!*- 
more dosely concerned with them here, that they are in 
this age among the links between religious opinion and 
literature. We have seen in the last chapter with what 
Bpirit they took the lead in polite letters and Clascal 
style, with what dexterity they made the brightest 
talents of the rising generation, which the church had 
once dreaded and checked, her most willing and effective 
instruments. The whole course of liberal studies, how- 
ever deeply grounded in erudition or embellished by 
eloquence, -took one direction, one perpetual aim — the 
propagation of the Catholic &ith. Thoy availed them- 
selves for this purpose of every resource which either 
human nature or prevalent opinion supplied. Did they 
find Latin versification highlv prized ? tneir pnpilB wrote 
sacred poents. Did they observe the natural teste ot 
mankind for dramatic representations, and the repute 
which that species of literature had obtained? tiieir 
vrallB resonnded vrith sacred tn^dies. Did they per- 
ceive au unjust prejudice against stipendiary instruction ? 
they gave it gratuitously. Their endowments left them 
in the decent poverty which their vows required, with- 
out the offensive mendicancy of the friars. 

10. In 16S1 Ferdinand established a college of Jesuits 
■atVienna; in 1556 they obtained one, through Their 
the favour of the duke of Bavaria, at Ingolstadt, f^s""- 
and in 1559 at Munich. They spread rapidly into other 
Oatholio states of the empire, and some time later into 
Poland. In France their sucoees was far more equivocal ; 
the Sorbonne declared against them as early as 1554, 
and they had always to encounter the opposition of the 
parliament of Paris But they established themselves at 
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Lj'ons in 1669, and afterwards at Boideauz, Tonlonae, 
and other citioB. Their three duties were preaching, 
oonfeaaion, and education ; the most powerftil levera 
Uiat religioD could employ. Inde&itigable and unacm- 
pulous, B£ well as polite and learned, accnstomed ^ 
consider veracity and candour, when they weakened an 
argument, in the light of treason against the cause (lan- 
guage which might seem harsh, were it not almoet 
equally applicable to bo many other pattdBans), they 
knew how to clear their reasonings &om scholaatia 
pedantry, and tedious quotation, for Hie simple and 
sincere understandings whom they addressed; yet, in 
the proper field of controTorsial theolc^, they wanted 
nothing of sophistical expertuess or of erudition. The 
weak points of Protestantism they attacked with em- 
barrassing ingenuity ; and the reformed churches did 
not cease to give &em abundant advantage by inoon- 
sistenoy, extravagance, and passion.' 

11. At the death of Ignatius Loyola in 1556, the order 
Tb«ir that he had founded was divided into thirteen 
co.ieg««. provinces, besides the Eoman: most of which 

were in the Spanish peninsula or its colonies. Ten 
colleges belonged to Castile, eight to Aragon, five to 
Andalusia. Spain was for some time the frnitfol mother 
of the disoiples, as she had been of the master. The 
J^nite who came to Oermany were called "Spanish 
priests." They took possession of the universities: 
" they conquered ub," says Bauke, "on our own ground, 
in our own homes, and stripped us of a part of our 
country," This, the acnte iuetorian proceeds to say, 
sprang certaiitly from the want of understanding among 
the IVttestant theologians, and of snfficient enlargement 
of mind to tolerate unessential differences. The violent 
opposition among each other left the way open tc these 
cunning strangers, who tai^ht a doctrine not open to 
dispute. 

12. But though Spain for a time supplied the most 
active spiiits in the order, its central point was always 
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ti Borne. It was fliwe that flie general to irhom iliey 
had awom resided ; and from thenoe iwued to j^^, 
the remoteat hnAa the Toice, which, wliataver hoiuit 
secret coimsela mi^t guide it, appeared that "^™"' 
of a single, irreaponsible, irreeistiDle wilL The JesuitB 
had three colleges at Rome ; one for their own novices, 
another for German, and a third for English students. 
Fossevin has given as an account of the course of stady 
in Jesuit seminaries, takiog that of Borne as a modol. 
It contained nearly 2000 scholars, of various deecrip- 
tions. "No one," he says, "is admitted without a 
foundation of grammatical knowledge. The abilities, 
the dispositiona, the intentions for fiiture life, are scru- 
pulously investigated in each candidate ; nor do we open 
our doors to any who do not come up in these reapoots 
to what so eminent a school of all virtue requires. They 
attend divine service daily ; they confess every month. 
The professors are numerous; some teaching the exposi- 
tioQ of Scripture, some sohoUstio theology, some the 
science of contreveisy with heretics, some casuistry; 
many instruot in li^o and philosophy, in mathemutios, 
or rhetoric, polite literature, and poetry ; the Hebrew 
and Qre^, as well as Ijatin, tongues are taught. Three 
years are given to the course of philosophy, four to that 
of theology. But if any are found not so fit for deep 
studies, yet likely to be useful in the Lord's vineyard, 
they merely go through two years of practical, that is, 
casuistical theology. Those seminaries are for youths 
advanoed beyond the inferior classes or schools ; but in 
the latter also religious and grammatical learning go 
band in hand."'' 

13. The popes were not n^ectfdl of such &ithful ser- 
▼ants. Uiwer Gregory XIII., whose pontifi- p,^ 
cats began in 1572, the Jesuit college at Borne of ongorr 
had twenty lecture-rooms and 360 chambers ^'"' 
for students; a German college was restored after a 
temporary suspension ; and an English one founded by 
his care; perhaps there was not a Jesuit seminary in 
the world which was not indebted to his liberality. 
Gregoiy also established a Greek college (not of Jesuits) 
for me education of youths, who there learned to propa- 
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gate tlLe Catholio &ith in ttteir oonotiy.* Ko earlier 
pope had been more alert and streimous in vindicatiii£ 
hiB olaims to nniyerBal allegiance; nor, aa we ma; 
judge from the well-known pictnreB of Vasari in the 
vestilnile of the Sietine chapel, representing tho Mas- 
aacre of St. Bartholomew, more ready to sanction any 
crime tiiat might be eervicfiable to the church. 

14. The resistance made to this aggreesive wariare 
OnifniMu ^™s for some time considerable. Protestantism, 
inOmsuy BO late as 1578, might be deemed preponderant 
ud Fracot ^ g2| ^jjg Aofltrian dominione except the Tyrol.' 
In the Polish diets the dissidents, as they were called, 
met their opponents with vigour and suooesa. The 
ecclesiastical priacipalities were full of Protestants ; and 
even in the chapters some of them might be found. 
But the contention was unequal, &om the different chfu 
racter of the parties : religious zeal and devotion, which 
fifty years before had overthrown the ancient rites in 
northern Germany, were now more invigorating senti- 
ments in those who rescued them from further innova- 
tion. In religious struggles, where there is anything 
like an equality of forces, the question soon comes to be 
which party will make the greatest sacrifice for its own 
faith. And while the Oatholio self-devotion had grown 
far stronger, there was mnuh more of secular cupidity, 
InkewarmnesB, and formality in the Lutheran church. 
In a very few years the effects of this were distinctly 
visible. The Protestants of the Catholic prinoipalitiea 
went back into the bosom of Rome. In the bishopric of 
Wurtzburg alone 62,u00 converts are said to have been 
received in the year ISSe," The emperor Rodolph and 
his brother archdukes, by a long series of pentecutions 
and banishment, finally, Qiongh not within tiiis century, 
almost outrooted FroteBtantism &om the hereditAry prO^ 
vinces of Austria. It is true that these violent measores 
were the proximate cause of so many conversions; but 
if the reformed had been ardent and united, they were 
much too strong to have been thus subdued. In Bo- 
hemia, accordingly, and Hungaiy, where there was a 
more steady spirit, they kept tiieir ground. The re- 
action was not leas conspicuous in other countries. It if 

' Buka, L 41* rt poet. Giun^it, ' Bimla, U. T*. 
fU.lt. nnboBU. TlU. M. (IiL,p.Ut. 
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asserted that the Hngnenots had already lost more tlian 
two-thirda of their aumber in 1580;'' comparatiTety, I 
presume, with twenty years before ; and the change in 
their relative position is manifest from all the liistoriea 
of this perioii In the Netherlands, though the Seven 
United Provinces were alowly winning their civil and 
leligioiis liberties at the swiml's point, yet West Flan- 
ders, once in great measure Protestant, became Catholio 
before the end of the century ; while the Walloon pro- 
vinces were kept from swerving by some bishops o( 
great eloquence and excellent lives, as well as by the 
influence of the Jesuits planted at St. Omer and Douay. 
At the close of this period of fifty years the mischief 
done to the old church in ita first decenaium vma very 
nearly repaired ; the proportions of the two religions in 
Gennany coincided with thoEe which had existed at the 
Pacification of Passan. The Jesuits, however, had 
begun to encsroach a little on the proper domain of the 
Lutheran church ; besides private oonvereions, which, 
on account of the rigour of the laws, not certainly less 
intolerant than in their own communion, could not be 
very prominent, they had sometimes hopes of the Pro- 
testant princes, and had once, in 1578, obtained the 
promise of John king of Sweden to embrace openly the 
Bomish fiuth, as he had already done in secret to Pos- 
sevin, an emissary despatehed by the pope on this im- 
portant errand. But the symptoms of an opposition, 
very formidable in a country which has never allowed 
ita kings to trifle with it, made this wavering monarch 
retrace his steps. His successor, Si^smnnd, went far- 
ther, and fell a victim to his zeal, by being expelled 
from the kingdom. 

15. This great revival of the papal religion after the 
shook it had sustained in the first part of the ^^^^^ 
sixteenth century ought for ever to restrain oitu> 
that temerity of prediction bo frequent in our "^""i 
ears. As women sometimes believe the fashion of last 
year m dress to be wholly ridiculous, and incapable of 
being ever again adopted by any one solicitous abov' 
her beauty, so those who affect to pronounce on futurw 
events are equally confident against the poasibili^ of a 
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reeuirection of opmions irliioli tiie majorify have for tha 
time ceased to maiatain. In ilie year 1560, eveiy Pro- 
taetaut m Kurope doubtlesa anticipated the overthrow 
of popeiT ; the Catholics oould have found little else to 
wammt hope than their trust in Heaven. The late rush 
of many nations towards demociatioal opinions has not 
been so i«pid aad so general as the change of religion 
about that period. It is important and intcrestiiig to 
inquire what stemmed this ouirent. We readily ac- 
knowledge the pirndence, finunees, and nnity of pmpoae, 
that for the most part distinguished the court M Borne, 
the obedience of its hierarchy, the severity of intolerant 
laws, and the searching rigour of the Inquisition, the 
resolute adherence of great princes to the Catholic &ith, 
the influence of the Jesuits over education; but these 
either existed before, or would at least not have been 
Sufficient to withstand an overwhelming force of opinion. 
It must be acknowledged that there was a principle of 
vitality in that religion, independent of its external 
strength. By the side of its secular pomp, its relaxation 
of moralily, there had always been an intense flame of 
seal and devotion. Superstition it might be in the 
many, fanaticism in a few ; but both of tiiese imply the 
qualities which, while they subsist, render a religion 
indestructible. That revival of an ardent zeal, through 
which the Franciscans had, in the thirteenth century, 
with some good and much more evil effect, spread a 
popular enthusiasm over Europe, was once more dis- 
played in counteraction of those new doctrines, that 
themselves had drawn their life from a similar develop- 
ment of moral emotion. 

16. Even in the court of Leo X., soon after the burst- 
^ ^ ing forth of the Heformation in Saxony, a small 

pwiyinita Ix^y was formed hymen of rigid piety, and 
'*"^- strenuous for a different species of reform, Sa- 
dolet, Gantf^ (afterwards Paul IV.), Cajetan, and Con- 
tareni, both the latt«r eminent in the annals of the 
churoh, were at the head of thin party,' Without dwell- 
ing on what belongs strictly to ecclesiastical bistoiy, it 
is sofBcient to say that they acquired much weight; 
and, while adhering geuemlly to the doctrine en the 
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church (thongli Contareni held the Lutheran tenete oa 
jnstification) aimed fiteadily at a reetoratioii of mcral 
discipline, and the abolition of every notorious abuee. 
Several of the regular orders were reformed, while 
others were instituted, more active in sacerdotal dnties 
than the rest The Jesuits must be considered aa the 
most perfect tjpe of the rigid party. Whatever may be 
objected, perhaps not quite so early, to their system of 
casnistiy, whatever want of scmpulonanees may have 
been shown in their conduot, they were men who never 
swerved from the path of labour, and, it might be, 
suffering, in the cause which they deemed that of God. 
All self-sacrifico in such circumstances, especially of the 
highly-gifted and accomplished, though the bigot steels 
his heart and closes his eyes against it, excites the ad- 
miration of the unsophisticated part of mankind. 

17. The oonncil of Trent, especially in its later seo- 
fiions, displayed the antt^nist parties in the luerroru 
Boman ohunih, one stru^ling for lucrative ** ''™^ 
abases, one anxious to overthrow them. They may bo 
called the Italian and Spanish parties ; the first headed 
by the pope's legates, dreading above all things both 
the reforming spirit of Constance and Basle, and the 
independence eidier of princes or of national churches ; 
the other actuated by much of the spirit of those coun- 
cils, and tending to confirm that independence. The 
French and German prelates usually sided with the 
Spanish ; and they were together strong enough to 
establish as a rale, that in every session a decree for 
reformation should accompany tiie declaration of doc~ 
trine. The council, interrupted in 1647 by the measure 
that Paul III. found it necessary for his own defence 
gainst these reformers to adopt, the translation of its 
sittings to Bologna, with which the Imperial prelates 
refused to comply, was opened again by Julius III. in 
1552 ; and having been once more suspended in the 
same year, resumed its labour for the last time under 
Pins IV. in 1562. It terminated in 1564, when the 
court of Eome, which, with the Italian prelates, had 
struggled hard 1o obstruct the redress of every griev- 
KQce, compelled the more upright members of the coun- 
cil to let it close, after having effected such a reformation 
of discipline as they could obtain. That court was ceiy. 
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tainly successful in the contest, so far as it might be 
called one, of prerogative against liberty, and partially 
success^ in the preservation of its lesser interests and 
means of influence. Yet it seema impoesibls to deny tbat 
the effects of the council of Trent were on the whole 
highly favourable to the church for whoee benefit it was 
rammoned. The Reformation would never have roused 
the whole north of Europe had the people seen nothing 
in it but the technical problems of theology. It was 
against ambition and oupidity, sluggish ignorance and 
baugb^ pomp, that they took tip arms. Hence the 
abolition of many long established abases by the honest 
zeal of the Spanish and Cisalpine fathers in that council 
took away much of the ground on which the prevalent 
iisaffection rested. 

18. We should bo inclined to infer from the language 
Ko com- °^ some contomporariea that the council might 
prvmiH bi have proceeded £trther with more advantage 
™*'°^ than danger to their church, by complying 
with the earnest and repeated solicitations of the em- 
peror, the duke of Bavaria, and even the court of IVance, 
that the sacramental cup should be restored to the laity, 
and that the clei^ should not he restrained from mar- 
riage. Upuu tliis, however, it is not here for ns to dilate. 
The policy of both concessioDs, but especially of the 
latter, was ^ways qnestJouable, and has' not been de- 
monstrated by the event. In its determinations of doc- 
trine, the council was generally cautious to avoid ex- 
tremes, and left, in many momentous questions of the 
oontroversj, such as the invocation of saints, no small 
latitude for private opinion. It has been thought by 
some that they lost sight of this prudence in defining 
transubetantiation so rigidly as they did in 1551, and 
thus opposed an obstacle to the conversion of those who 
would have acquiesced in a more equivocal form <j 
words. Bat, in truth, no alternative was left upon this 
point. Transubstantiation had been asserted by a prioi 
council, the Fourth Lateran in 1215, bo positively, that 
to recede would have surrendered the main principle of 
the Catholic church. And it is also to be remembered, 
B-hen we judge of what might have been done, as 
we fancy, with more prudence, that, if Uiere was a- 
Kood deal o£ policy in the decisions of the council of 
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Trent, there waa no want also of oonsoientionB Bmcerity ; 
and tliat, whatever we may think of this doctrine, it wai 
one which seemed of fundamental importance to the 
serious and obedient eone of'the church,' 

19. There is some difficulty in proving for the coimcil 
of Trent that univeraality to which its adherents ^^^ 
attach an infallible aatbority. And this was tioo^ 
not held to be a matter of course by the great '^»"™'«r- 
European powers. Even in France the Tridentine de- 
crees, in matters of faith, have not been formally is- 
ceived, though the Gallican church has never called any 
of them in question ; those relating to matters of dis- 
cipline are distinctly held not obligatory. The emiieror 
Ferdinand seems to have hesitated about acknowleaging 
the decisions of a council which had at least failed in 
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the o'bjoct for Triiich it wu profeasedly iitmraoned — the 
oonciliation of all parties to the ohuroh. For we find 
that, even after ita close, he referred the chief points in 
controversy to George Caasander, a German theologian 
of very moderate sentimenta and temper. Cassandei 
wrote, at the emperor's request, hia fiunona Consultation; 
wherein he paasee in review every article in the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, so as to give, if poasible, an inter- 
pretation conaonant to that of the Oatfaolio church. Cer- 
tain it is that, between Melanchthon's desire of concord 
in drawing up the Confession, and that of Cassander in 
jndging of it, no great number of points aeem to be left 
for dispute. In another treatise of Cassander, De OfScio 
Pii Viri in hoc Dissldio Religionis (1561), he holds the 
same course that Ei'asmns had done before, blaming 
those who, on accoimt of the stains in the chnrch, would 
wholly subvert it, as well as those who erect the pope 
into a sort of deity, by setting up his authority as an 
infallible rule of feith. The rule of controversy laid 
doivn by Cassander is. Scripture explained by the tra- 
dition of the ancient chnrch, which is best to be learned 
from the writings of those who lived from the age of 
Constantine to that of Oregoi? I., because, during that 
period, the principal articles of &ith were most discnssed, 
Pupia observes that the zeal of Caasander for the re^ 
union and peaoe of the church made him yield too much 
to the Protestants, and advance some propositions that 
were too bold. But they were by no means aatisfied 
with his concessions. This treatise was virulently at- 
tacked by Calvin, to whom Cassander replied. No one 
should hesitate to prefer the spirit of Cassander to that 
of Calvin ; but it must be owned that the practical con- 
sequence of his advice vrould have been to check the 
profession of the reformed religion, leaving amendment 
to those who had little disposition to amend anything. 
Nor is it by any means uiiJikely that this conciliatory 
scheme, by extenuating disagreements, had a consider- 
able influence in that cessation of the advance of Pro- 
testantism, or rather that recovery of lost ground by the 
opposite party, to which we have lately adverted, and ot 
which more proofs were afterwards given. 

20. We ought to reckon also among the principal 
caoses of this change those perpetual disputes, those irre> 
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eoncileable animosities, tliat bigotry, above all, and per' 
Bccnting spirit, which were exhibited in the ^^^^^^ 
Lutheran and Calvinistio churches. Each began ^uuat 
with a oommon principle — the neoeesity of '='"«*»^ 
an orthodox &ith. But this orthodoxy meant evidently 
no&ing more than their own belief, aa opposed to that of 
theiradversaries— a belief acknowledged to be bllible, yet 
maintained as certain, rejecting antbority in one breath, 
and appealing to it in the next, and claiming to reet on 
snre proofs of reason and Scripture, which their opponents 
were ready with just as much confidence to invalidate. 

21. The principle of several controvereies which agi- 
tated the two great divisions of the Protestant ., . 
name was etill that of the real presence. The Mciu- 
Galvinists, as &r aa their meaning oonld be '*''',™- 
divined thioogh a dense mist of nonsense which they 
purposely collected,' were little, if at all, less removed 
from the Bomish and Lntheran parties than tlie disciples 
of Zvringle himself^ who spoke out more perspicnonsly. 
Nor did the orthodox Lutherans fiul to perceive this 
essential discrepancy. Helanohthoo, incontestably the 
most eminent man of their church after the death of 
Lnther, had obtained a great influence over the younger 
students of theology. Bnt his opinions, half oonoealed 
as they were, and perhaps unsettled, had long been 
tending to a very different line from those of Luther, 
The deference exacted by the latter, and never with- 
held, kept them from any open dissension. But eome, 
whose admiration for the founder of their church was 
not checked by any aomplee at his doctrine, soon began 
to inveigh against the sacrifice of his &vourite tenets 
which Meluiohthon seemed ready to make through 
timidity, as they believed, oi &Ue judgment. To the 
Romanists he was witling to concede the primacy of the 
pope and the jurisdiction of bishops ; to the H^vetiona 
ne was suspected of leaning on the great controversy of 
the real presence ; while, ou the still more important 
questions of faith and works, he not only rejected the 
Antinomian exaggerations of the h^^ Lntheians, but 
introduced a doctrine said to be neaily similar to that 

a^ b« toD n^ to find rimiiw itUcik* Am 
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called Semi-Pelagian; aocording to whicdi the gnc6 
communicated to adult peraouB so as to draw them to 
God required a correspondent action of their own free- 
will in order to become effeotua]. Those who held this 
tenet were cdled Synei^ts.' It appears to be the 
same, or nearly bo, as th^t adopted by the Arminians 
in the next century, but was not perhaps maintained by 
any of the schoolmen ; nor does it seem consonant to 
the decisions of ^le council of Trent, nor probably to 
the intention of those who compiled the articles of the 
English Church. It is easy, however, to be mistaken as 
to these theological eubtiltiee, which those who write of 
them with most confidence do not really discriminate 
by any consistent or intelligible language. 

22, There seems good reason to suspect that the bitter- 
■ j^ pjrtT "^^ manifested by the rigid Lutherans against 
honiie lo the new school was aggravated by some poli- 
^'^ tioal events of this period ; the university of 
Wittenberg, in which Melanchthon long resided, being 
subject to the eleoter Maurice, whose desertion of the 
Protestant confederacy and unjust acquisition of tbo 
electorate at the expense of tlie best friends of the Re< 
formation, though partly expiated by his subsequent 
conduct, could never be foi^ven by ttie adherents and 
subjects of the Ernestine Ime. I'hose first protectors 
of the reformed foith, now become the victims of his 
ambition, were reduced to the duchies of Weimar and 
Giotha, within the former of which the university of 
Jena, founded in 1559, was soon filled with the sternest 
zealots of Luther's school. Flacius Illyricus, most advun- 
tageonsly known as tlie chief compiler of the Centurite 
Mt^eburgenses, was at the head of this university, and 
distinguished by his animosity against Melanchthoni 
whose gentle spirit was released by death from the con- 
tentions he abhorred in 1560, BosHuet exaggerates the 
indecision of Melanchthon on many disputable questions, 
which, as br as it existed, is rather perhaps a ntatter of 
praise; but his want of firmness makes it not always 
easy to determine his real sentiments, especially in his 
letters, and somewhat impaired the dignity and sincerity 
uf his mind. 

23, After the death of Melanchthon, a controversy^ 

OOglf 
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h^un by one Brentins, Telating to the nbiqnit^, as it 

was called, of Christ's body, proceeded with j.^^^ 
much heat. It ia Bufficiont to mention that Oaxuta, 
it led to what is denoininated the Formula "'•■ 
Goncordiffi, a declaration of faith on General matters of 
controversy, drawn up at Torgau in 1576, and eub- 
Bcribed by the Saxon and moBt other Lutheran churches 
of Germany, though not by those of Brvinswic, or of the 
northern kingdoms. It was justly considered as a com* 
plete victory of the rigid over the moderate party. 
The strict enforcement of subaori^ition to this creed gave 
rise to a good deal of persecution against those who 
were called Crypto-C&lviniete, or suspected of a secret 
bias towards the proscribed doctrine. Peucer, son-in- 
law of Melanchthon, and editor of his works, was kept 
for eleven, years in prison. And a very narrow spirit of 
orthodoxy prevailed for a century and a half afterwards 
in Lutheran theolt^y. But in consequence of this spirit, 
that theology has been ahnost entirely neglected and 
contemned in the rest of Europe, and not many of its 
boohs during that period are remembered by name." 

24. Though it may be reckoned doubtful whether the 
council of IVent did not repel some wavering (^^^^, 
Protestants by its unqualified re-enactment tS' rsiwi b; 
the doctrine of transnbstantiation, it prevented, ^"^ 
at least, those controversies on the real presence whioh 
agitated the Protestant communions. But in tmother 
more extensive and important province of theology, the 
decisions of the council, though cautiously drawn np, 
were far &om precluding such difTorences of opinion as 
idtimately gave rise to a schism in the church of Eome, 
and have had no small share in the decline of its power. 
It is said that some of the Dominican order, who could 
not but find in their most revered authority, Thomas 
Aquinas, a strong assertion of Augustin's scheme of 
diTinity, were hardly content with some of the decrees 
at Trent, as leaving a door open to Semi-Pelagianism.* 

° Hoftpiiilui, Connrdlk DlKorf, is my vol. I. p. & This opLnlon it BKrlbed C* 
Lolheraii faitj. fla 
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The controversy, howover, waa first raised by Baiiis, 
profesaor of divinity at Louvaia, now chiefly remarkable 
aa.tbe precuraor of JanBenius, Many propoaitioua attri- 
buted to BaiuB were ceneiired by the Sorboniie in J560, 
and by a bull of Pius V. in 1667. He eubmitted to the 
latter ; but hia tenets, which are hardly diBtinguishablo 
from thoee of Calvin, struck root, eBpecially in the liow 
Countries, and seem to have paseed &om the disciples 
of BaiuB to the famous bishop of Ypres in the next 
century. The bull of Pius apparently goea much farther 
from the Calvinistic hypothesis than the council of Trent 
had done. The Jansenist party, in later times, main- 
tained that it was not bindii^ upon the church.' 

25. These dispufos, afl«r a few years, were revived 
.p^y^^j and inflamed by the treatise of Molina, a 
UoiiiuoB Spanish Jesuit, in 1588, on free-will. In this 
***"""'■ he was charged with swerving as much from 
&e right line on one side as Baius had been supposed 
to do on the other. His tenets, indeed, as usually repre- 
sented, do not appear to differ from those maintained 
afterwards by the Arminians in Holland and England. 
But it has not been deemed orthodox in the chnrch of 
Borne to deviate ostensibly from the doctrine of AugustiiT 
in this oontroversy ; and Thomas Aqninae, though not 
quite of equal authority in the church at large, was held 
almost in&Uible by the Dominicans, a powerful order, 
well stored with learning and logic, and already jealous 
of the rising influence of the Jesuits. Some of '^e latter 
did not adhere to the Semi-Pelagian theories of Molina ; 
but the spirit of the order was roused, and they all 
exerted themselves succeasfaUy to screen his book from 
the condemnation which Clement VIII. was much in- 
clined to pronounce upon it. They had before this time 
been accused of Folagianiam by the Thomista, and eapeoi- 
ally by the partisans of Baius, who procnied from the 
nniversities of Louvain and Douay a oensnre of the tenets 
that some Jesuits had promulgated.' 
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26. The Frolestaiit tbeolc^anB did not &il to entangls 
themselves in this intrioate 'wildemesa. Me- PioMMnt 
lanehthon drew a large portion of the LufheraiiB '•"•^ 
into what was afterwards called Arminianiem ; hut the 
reformed churcheB, including the Helvetian, which, after 
the middle of the century, gave up many at least of 
those points of difTerence which had distinguiehed them 
from that of Geneva, held the doctrine of Augustin on 
ahsolute predestination, on total depravity, and arhitrary 
irresistihle grace. 

27. A third source of intestine disunion lay deep in 
recesses beyond the soundings of human reason. Trtoitniui 
The doctrine of the Triirity, which theologians "■•""'v- 
agree to call inscrutahle, hut which they do not fail to 
define and analyse with the most confident dogmatism, 
had already, as we have seen in a former passage, been 
investigated hy some bold spirits with little regard to 
the entablished faith. They had soon however a terrible 
proof of the danger that still was to wait on such mo- 
mentous aberratiotis from the prescribed line. Servetus, 
having, in 1653, published, at Vienne in Dauphine, a 
new treatise, called Christianiami Kestitutio, and escap- 
ing from thence, as he vainly hoped, to the Protestant 
city of Geneva, became a victim to the bigotry of the 
magistrates, instigated by Calvin, who had acquired on 
immense ascendency over that republic* He did not 
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leave, as iar as we know, any p^ouliar diitciples. Many, 
however, among the German Anabaptists, held tenets 
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Dot nnlike thoBe of the ancient Arians. Several penons, 
cliiefly foreigners, were burned for ettcli hereeieB in 
England under Edward VI., Elizabeth, and James. 
These Anabaptiste were not very learned or conspicuous 
advocateB of their opinions ; but some of the Italian con- 
fessors of FroteBtantism were of more importanoe. Several 
of these were repnted to be Arians. None, however, 
became so celebrated ss Lselins Socinas, a yonag man 
of consideiable ability, who is reckoned the proper 
founder of that sect which takes its name from his 
&mily. Prudently shunning the fate of Servetus, he 
Qoither published anything, nor permitted his tenets to 
be openly known. He was, however, in Poland nol 
long after the commencement of this period ; and there 
seems reason to believe that he left writings, wfaioh, 
coming into the hands of some persons in that country 
who had already adopted the Anan hypothesis, induced 
them to diverge still farther from the orthtidox line. 
The Anti-Trinitarians became nnmerons among the 
Polish Protestants ; and in 1565, having separated from 
the rest, they b^an to appear as a distinct society. 
Faostus, nephew of Lelins Socinus, joined them about 
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1578 ; ftnd aoqaixing k great Moendency by Us talent^ 
gave a name to tlie sect, tihongh their creed waa already 
confonuable to his own. An nnivenity, or rather 
academy, for it never obtained a legal fonndation, 
established at Baoow, a small town belonging to a 
Polish nobleman of IliBir persmuion, about 1570, sent 
fnrth men of oonsiderable eminence and great zeal in 
the propagation of their tenets. These, indeed, chiefiy 
belong to the ensuing oentory ; but, before the termina- 
tion of the present, t^ey had begun to circulate books 
in Holland.* 

28. As this is a literary, ratiier than an ecclesiastical 
Jmtory, we shall neither advert to the less learned sec- 
taries, nor epealE of controversiee which had chiefly a 
local importance, such as those of the Ti"gliiiti Puritoni 
with the established church. Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity will claim attention in a sabeequent chapter. 

29. Thus, in the second period of the Beformation, 
Beiigimu those ominous symptoms which had appeared in 
inudgnace. jfg earlier stage, diaunion, virulence, bigotry, 
intolerance, for from yielding to any benignant inflnence, 
grew more inveterate and incurable. Yet some there 
were, even in this century, who laid the foundations of a 
more charitable and rational indulgence to diversities of 
judgment, which the principle of 9ie Information itself 
had in some measure sanotioned. It may be said that 
this tolerant spirit rose out of the adies of Servetus. The 
right of civil magistrates to punish heresy with death 
had been already impugned oy some Protestant theolo' 
gians as wcU. as by Erasmus. Luther had declared 
against it ; and though Zwingle, who had maintained the 
same principle as Lnther, has been charged with having 
afterwards approved tlie drowning of some Anabaptists in 
the lake of Zurich, it does not appear that his language 
requires such an interpretation. The early Anabaptists, 
indeed, having been seditious and unmanageable to ttie 
greatest degree, it is not easy to show that they were put 
to death simply on accotmt of their religion. But the 
execution of Servetus, with oiroumstances of so much 
cruelty, and with no possible pretext but the error of his 
opiuioi^, brought home to the minds of serious men the 
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importuioe of considering whether a mere permasion of 
the truth of our own dootrines can justify the infliction 
d capital punishment on those who dissent &om them ; 
and how £ir we can coneistently reprobate the persecu- 
tions of the church of Bome, while acting so closely' after 
her example. But it was dangerous to withstand openly 
the rancour of the ecclesia^ticB domineering in the Pro* 
testaut churches, or the usual bigotry of the multitude. 
Uelauchthon himself, tolerant by nature, and knowing 
enough of the spirit of persecution which disturbed his 
peace, was yet unfortunately led by timidity to espress, 
in a letter to Beza, his approbation of the death of Ser- 
vetus, though he admits that some saw it in a different 
light Calvin, early in 1554, published a dissertation to 
Tiudicate the magistrates of Geneva in their dealings 
with fhiB heretic. But Sebastian Castalio, g,^i^ 
under the name of Martin Bellius, ventured to 
reply in a little tract, entitled " De Hnretiois quomodo 
onm iifi agendum sit variorum Sentontiffi." lliis is a 
collation of different passages from the fathers and mo- 
dem authors in favour of toleration, to which he prefixed 
a letter of his own to the Duke of Wirtemberg, more 
valuable than the rest of the work, and, though written 
in the cautious style required by the times, containing 
the pith of those arguments which have ultimately 
triumphed in almost every part of Europe. The impos- 
sibility of forcing belief, the obscurity and insignificance 
of many disputed questions, the sympathy which the 
fiirtitude of heretics prtiduced, and other leading topics, 
are well touched in 'Qiis very short tract, for the pre&oe 
does not exceed twenty-eight pages in 16mo.° 

30. Beza answered Costalio, whom he perfectly knew 
under the mask of Bellius, in a much longer «iiiwer«i 
treatise, " De Hsareticis a Civili Magistratu "vB*"- 
Puniendis." It is unnecessary to aay that bis tone is 
that of a man who is sure of having the civil power on 
his side. As to capital punishments for heresy, he ac- 
knowledges that he has to contend, not only with such 
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sceptics ctB Castalio, btit-with some pions and learned 
men.' He justifies tlieir infliction, however, by the 
magnitude of the crime, and by the Mosaic law, as well 
aa by preoedenta in Jewish and Christi&n history. Calvin, 
he positively asserts, used his influence that the death of 
Servetns might not be by fire, for the truth of which he 
appeals to the Senate ; but though most lenient ia gene- 
ral, they had deemed no less expiation Bufficient foi snch 
impie^.* 

81. A treatise written in a similar spirit to that of 
^^^ Castalio, by Aconoio, one of the numerous exiles 
fmia Italy, " De Stratagematibus Satanse, Basle, 
1565," deservea some notice in the hietoiy of opinions, 
because it is, perhaps, the first wherein the limitation of 
fundamental articles of Christianity to a small number is 
laid down at considerable lei^th. He instances, among 
doctrines which he does not reckon fundamental, those 
of the real presence and of the Trinity ; and, in general, 
such as are not either expressed in Scripture or deducible 
from it by unequivocal reasoning,' Aconcio inveighs 
against capital punishments for heresy; but his argu- 
ment, like that of Castalio, is good against every minor 
Cftlty. "If the clergy," he says, " once get the upper 
d, and carry thin point, that, as soon as one opens his 
mouth, the executioner shall be called in to cat aU knots 
with his knife, what will become of the study of Scrip- 
ture ? They will think it very little worth while to 
trouble their heads with it ; and, if I may presume to 
say so, will set up every fancy of their own for truth. 
O unhappy times ! wretched posterity I if we abandon 
the arms by which alone we can subdue our adveraary." 
Aconcio was not improbably an Arian ; this may be sur- 
mised, not only because he was an Italian Protestant, and 
because he seems to intimate it in some passages of his 
treatise, but on the authority of Strype, who mentions 
him as reputed to be such while belonging to a small 
congregation of refiigees in London.' This book attnuHed 
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A good deal of notice : it was translated both info French 
ftnd English ; and, in one language or another, venl 
through several editions. In the next centnry it becama 
of much authority with the Arminiane of Holland. 

32. Mino Celso, of Siena, and another of the same class 
of refngees, in a long and elaborate argument ^^^ 
against persecution, De Hfereticis Capital! Sup- Cekug, 
plicio non Afficiendis, quotes several authorities KMmWt 
from writers of the sixteenth century in his favour.'' We 
shoold add to these advocates of toleration the name ol 
Theodore Koomhert, who courageously etood up in Hol- 
land (^lainst one of the most encroaching and bigoted 
hierarchies of that age. Koomhert, averse in other 
points to the authority of Calvin and Beza, seems to hav« 
been a precursor of Arminius ; but he is chiefly known 
by a treatise against capital punishment for heresy, pub- 
lished in Latin after his death. It is extremely ecarce, 
and I have met with no author except Bayle and Brandt 
who speaks of it &om direct knowledge.' Thus, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, the simple proposition, that 
men for holding or declaring heterodox opinions in re- 
ligion ought not to be burned alive, or otherwise put to 
death, was itself little else than a sort of heterodoxy ; and 
though many privately must have been persuaded of its 
truth, the ftotestant churches were as far from acknow- 
ledging it as that of Bome. No one hud yet pretended 
to assert the general right of religious worship, which, 
infact, vaa rarely or never conceded to the Eomanists in a 
Protestant country, though the Huguenots shed cceans 
of blood to secure the same privilege for themselves, 
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33. In the couolnding part of the centoiy liie Fro- 
p^i^y^^ teBtaot oanae, though not politicaU; unproB- 
pmuMut- perooB, bnt nither mamfeating some additional 
*"■ strength through the great energies put forth 
by England and Holland, was less a&d less victorious in 
the conflict of opinion. It might, perhaps, seem to a 
spectator that it gained more in France hy the dissolntioii 
of the League and the establishment of a perfect tolera- 
tion, sustained bv eztraordinaiy securities in the Edict of 
Kaatas, than it lost by the conformity of Heniy IV. to 
the Catholic religion. But, if this is considered more 
deeply, the advantage will appear fiu- greater on the other 
side ; for this precedent, in the case of a man bo con- 
spicuous, would easily serve all who might fancy they 
had any public interest to excuse them, from which the 
transition would not be long to the oare of their own. 
After this time, accordingly, we find more numerous con- 
veraiona of the Hugnenots, especially the nobler classes, 
than before. They were AmuBhed with a pretext by an 
unlucky ciroumstance. In a public conferenoe, held at 
Fontainobleau in 1600, before Henry IV,, from which 
great expectation had been raised, Du Fleaais Momay, a 
man of the noblest character, but, though vcTy leaned as 
a gentleman, more fitted to maint&in hia religion in the 
field than in the schools, was signally worsted, having 
been supplied with forged or impertinent quotations from 
the fathers, which his ant^onist. Perron, easily exposed. 
Casaubon, who was present, speaks with uiame, but 
without reserve, of his defeat ; and it was an additional 
mortification that the king pretended ever afterwards to 
have been more thoroughly persuaded by this conference 
that he had embraced the truth, as well as gained a crovro, 
by abandoning the Protestant side.^ 

34, The men of letters had another example, about the 
DsgerttoD Same time, in one of the most distii^ished of 
•f LipdBL jjjgjj fraternity, Justus Lipsins. He left Leyden 
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on some pretence in 1591 forthe%)ani8h Ixiw Conntries, 
and Eoon afterwards embraced the Romish faith. Lest 
his couveTBioa shoald be Hnspeoted, Lipdiu disgraced a 
name, great at least in literature, by writing in &Toiir of 
the local supcrstitionB of those bigoted provinc«B. It is 
true, however, that some, though the leeser, portion of bis 
critical works were published after bis change uf religion, 

35. The controversial divinity poured fbi^ during this 
period is now little remembered. In England jeweii'g 
it may be thought necessary to mention Jewell's ^v°i«ey- 
celebrated Apolc^p^. This short book is written with 
spirit i the style is teree, the ai^uments pointed, the 
authorities much to the purpose, so that its effects are 
uot surprising. This treatise ia written in Latin ; his 
Defence of the Apology, a much more difFoso work, in 
English. Upon the merits of the controversy of Jewell 
'witii the Jesnit Harding, which this defence embraces, I 
am not competent to give any opinion ; in length and 
learning it far enrpaseea our earlier polemical literature. 

36. Notwithstanding the high reputation which Jewell 
obtained by his surprising memory and inde- Engiui 
&tigable reading, it cannot be said that many "soils'*"*- 
English theologians of the reign of Elizabeth were 
eminent for that learning which was required for ec- 
olesiastical controversy. Their writings are neither 
numerous nor profound. Some exceptions ought to be 
made. Hooker was sufBciently versed in the fiithers, and 
he possessed also a far more eztenEive knowledge of the 
philosophical writers of antiquity than any others could 
pretend. The science of morals, according to Mosheim, 
or rather of casuistry, which Calvin had left in a nide 
and imperfect state, ia oonfessed to have been first reduced 
into some kind of form, and explained with some accuracy 
and piwjifiion, by Perkins, whose works, however, were 
not, published before the next centnry." Hugh Brotighton 
was deep in Jewish erudition. Whitaker and Nowell 
ought also to be mentioned. It would not be difScult to 
extract a few more names &om biographical collections, 
but names so obscure that we could not easily bring their 
merit as scholars to fmy sufficient test. Sandys's sermons 
may be called perhaps good, but certainly not very di» 
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fiuguished. The moet eminently learned man of the 
queen's reign seems to have been Dr. John Bainolds; 

&nd a foreign author of the lest centnry, Colomies, places 
him among the first six in oopionsneea of erudition whom 
the Protestant churches had produced," Yet his works 
are, 1 presume, read by nobody, nor am I aware that they 
are ever quoted; and Bainalde himself is chiefly knowii 
by the anecdote, that, having been educated in the charch 
of Rome, an hia brother was in the Protestant communion, 
they mutually conTorted each other in the course of dis- 
putation. Kainolds wa^ on the Faritem side, and took a 
part in the Hampton Ck>urt oonferenoe. 

37. As the century drew near ita close, the church of 
BeiiumiD I^"is brought forward her moet renowned and 
formidable champion, Bellarmin, a Jesuit, and 
afterwards a cardinal. No one had entered the field on 
that side with more acuteness, no one had displayed more 
skill in marshaUing the varioua arguments of controver- 
sial theology, so as to support each other and serve the 
grMid purpose of church authority, " He does not often," 
saysDupin, " employ reasoning, bnt relies on the textual 
authority of Scripture, of the councils, the fathers, and 
the consent of the theologians — seldom, quitting his 
subject or omitting any passage useful to his ai^nment^— 
giving the objections iwly and answering them in few 
words. His style is not so elegant as that of writers 
who have made it their object, but clear, neat, and brief, 
without dryness or barbarism. He knew well the tenets 
of Protestants, and states them fiuthfoUy, avoiding the 
invective so common with controversial writers." It is 
nevertheless alleged by his opponents, and will not seem 
incredible to those who know what polemical theology 
has always been, that he attempts to deceive the reader, 
and argues only in the interests of his cause." 
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38. Bellarmin, if we may believe Dn Perron, was not 
nnleamed in Greek ; ' bat it is positively asserted, oa 
the other aide, tbat he could hardly read it, and that he 
C^uotsB the writers in that lan^age only from transla- 
tions. Nor has his critictd judgment been much esteemed. 
But his abilities are best testified by Protestant tlieolo> 
gians, not only in their terms of eulogy, but indirectly 
m the peculiar zeal with which they chose him as their 
wordiiest adveisary. More than half a dozen books In 
the next fifty years bear the title of Anti-Bellarminus ; 
it seemed as if the victory most remain with those who 
should bear away the spoiia qama of this hostile general. 
The Catholic writers, on the other hand, borrow every 
thing, it has been said, irom Bellarmin, as the poets do 
from Homer.'' 

, 39. In the hands of Bellarmin, and other strenuous 
advocatesof the church, no point of controversy T<«*.or 
waan^lected. But in a general view we may oatnTtt^ 
justly say that the heat of battle was not in the "i™*^ 
same part ofthe field as before. Luther and his immediate 
disciples held nothing so vital as the tenet of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, while the arguments of EoaiuB and 
Cretan were chiefly deseed to maintain the modifica- 
tion of doctrine on that subject which had been handed 
down to them by the fathers and schoolmen. The dififer- 
euces of the two parties, as to the mode of corporeal 
presence in the euchariBt, though quite aufficieiit to keep 
them asunder, could hardly bear much controversy ; inas- 
much as the primitive writers, to whom it was usual to, 
appeal, have not, aa is universally agreed, drawn these 
metaphysical distinctions witli much precisenesB. But 
when the Helvetic churches, and those bearing the 
gener^ name of Beformed, became, after the middle of 
the century, as prominent, to say the least, in theological 
lileratrire as the Lutheran, this controversy acquired 
much greater importance ; the persecutions in England 
aod the Netherlands were principally directed against. 
this single heresy of denying the real presence, and the 
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dis^tee of the piew tnrned so generally tipon no othei 
tapio, 

40. In fLe last part of the centoiy, throngli the in- 
It tnnu fl"8iica of some political circnmstanceB, we find 
on p^i^ a new theme of polemical diecnseion, more peco- 
'™"- liarly characteristic of the age. Before tiie ap- 
pearance of the early reformers, a republican or aristo- 
oratic spirit in ecolesioBtical polity, strengthened by the 
decrees of the councils of Constance and Basle, by the 
co-operation, in some iustances, of the national church 
with the state in redressing or demanding the redress of 
abuses, and certainly alBO both by the vices of the court 
of Rome, and ite diversion to local politics, had folly 
ootmterbalanced, or even in a groat measure silenced, the 
bold pretensions of the school of Hildebrand. In euoh 
a lax notion of papal authority, prevalent in Cisalpine 
Europe, tlie Protestant Reformation had fotmd one source 
of its success. But for this cause the theory itself lost 
ground in the Catholic church. At the council of Trent 
the aristocratic or episcopal party, though it seemed to 
display itself in great strength, comprising the repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish and Gallioan churches, was for 
the most part foiled in questions that touched the limi- 
tations of papal supremacy. From this time the latter 
power became lorf of the ascendant. " No Catholic," 
says Schmidt, " dared after the Befonuation to say one 
hundredth part of what Gleraou, Peter d'Ailly, and 
many others, had openly preached." The same instinct, 
of which we may observe the workings in the present 
day, then also taught the subjects of the church that it 
was no time to betray jealousy of their own government, 
when the public enemy was at their gates. 

41. In this resuscitation of the court of Borne, that is, 
.^^^^ of the papal authority, in contradistinction to 
hdi by lie the general doctrine and discipline of the 
JmuLto. Catholic church, much, or rather most, was 
due to the Jesuits, Obedience, not to that abatraclion 
of theologians, the Catholic church, a shadow eluding 
the touch and vanishing into emptiness before the in- 
quiring eye, but to its living, acting centre, the one 
man, was their vow, their duty, their function. They 
maintained, therefore, if not quite for the first time, yet 
with little countenance &om the great authoritiee of the 
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schools, his personal in&llibilily in matten of faith. 
They asserted his snperiority to general councilB, his 
pren^atiTe of dispensing with afl the canons of the 
church, on gronnda of epirilnal ejpedienoy, whereof he 
alone could judge. As they grew bolder, some went on 
to pronounce even the divine laws mihject to this control ; 
but it cannot be said that a principle, which neemed so 
paradoxical, though perhaps only a consequence from 
their assumptiona, was generally received. 

42. But the most str3dng consequence of this novel 
position of the papacy was the renewal of its „.^ 
oltume to temporal power, or, in stricter Ian- jepw* 
goage, to prononnoo the forfeiture of it by """*■ 
towftd sovereigns for offences against religion. This 
pretension of the Holy See, though certainly not aban- 
doned, had in a considerable degree lain dormant in 
that period of comparative weakness which followed tLe 
great schism of the fourteenth centuiy. Paul III. de- 
prived Henry VIII. of his dominions, as far as a bull 
could have that effect : but the deposing power was not 
generally asserted with much spirit against the first 
princes who embraced the Befonnation. lu this second 
part of the century, however, the see of Kome was filled 
by men of stem zeal and intrepid ambition, aided by tbe 
Jesuits and other regulars with an energy untnown 
before, and favoured ^so by the political interests of the 
greatest monarch in Christendom. Two circumstances 
of the utmost importance gave them occasion to scour 
the rust away from their ancient weapons — the final 
prostration of the Eojnish faith in England by Elizabeth, 
and the devolution of the French crown on a Protestant 
heir. Incensed by the former event, Pius V., the repre ■ 
sentative of the most rigid party in tho church, issued 
in 1570 his fiunoua bull, releasing English ^^^ 
Catholics from their allegiance to the queen, tnina 
and depriving her of all right and title to the '""-'"O^ 
throne. Elizabeth and her parliament retaliated by aug- 
mented severities of law against these unfortunate aub- 
jeote, who had litUe reason to thank the Jesuits for 
announcing maxims of rebellion which it was not easy 
to carry into effeot. Allen and Persons, secnre at St. 
Omer and Douay, proclaimed the sacred duty of resisting 
a prince who should hreak his feith with Ood and the 
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people; especially when the Hupreme governor of the 
church, -whoBe fuactioo it is to watch over its weUare, 
and sep&rate the leprous from the clean, has adjudged 
thecBOse. 

43. In the war of the League men became still more 
HidUmrr familiar with this tenet. Those who fought 
'^- under that banner did not all acknowledge, or 
at least woidd not in other circumstances have admitted, 
the pope's deposing power ; but no faction will reject 
afalseprincipte that adds strength to its side. Philip II., 
though ready enough to treat the see of Borne as sharply 
and mdely as the Italians do their saints when Fefnw- 
tory, found it his interest to enoour^e a doctrine so 
dangerous to monarchy, when it was dixected against 
Eli^beth and Henry. For this reason we may read with 
less surprise in Balthazar Ayala, a layman, a lawyer, 
and jud^e-advocate in the armies of Spain, the most 

-^^^ unambiguoos and unlimited assertion of the 
JSSS°* deposing theory : — " Kings abusiDg their power 
™j^_ii> may be variously compelled," he says, " bj 
' the sovereign pontiff to act justly ; for he ie 
the earthly vicegerent of God, from whom he has re- 
ceived bo^ swords, temporal as well as spiritual, for the 
peace and preservation of the Christiaa commonwealth. 
Nor can he only control, if it is for the good of this 
commonwealth, but even depose kiuge, as God, whose 
delegate he is, deprived Sanl of his kingdom, and as 
pope Zachary released the Franks from their allegiance 
to Childeric."' 

44. Bellarmin, the brilliant advocate of whom wo have 
sgHrudt^ already spoken, amidst the other disputes of 
Beii4rmiiL jjjg Protestant c^uarrel, did not hesitate to sus- 
tain the papal authority in its amplest extension. His 
treatise "De Summo Pontiflce, Capite Totius Militantis 
EoclesiK," forms a portion, and by no means the least 
important, of those entitled " The Controversies of Bel- 
lanain," and first appeared separately in 1586. The 

Sope, he asserts, has no direct temporal authority in the 
ominiouB of Christian princes ; he oannot interfere with 
their merely civil affairs, unless they are his feudal 
vassats; but indirectly, that is, for the sake of some 
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■piritual advantage, all things are sabmitted to lus dis- 
posal, He cannot depose these prinves, eTen for a just 
cauBo, as their immediate superior, unless tbey are 
feudally bis vassals; bat be can take away and give to 
others their kingdomB, if the salvation of sonk require 
it.' We sball obeerve hereafter how artfiiUy this papal 
scheme was combined wilb the more captivating t«nets 
of popular sovereignty; each designed for the special 
case, that of Henry IV., whose Intimate rights, esta- 
blished by the oonstitntiou of France, it was expected 
by this joint effort to overthrow, 

45. Two methods of delivering iheologioal doctrine 
had prevailed in the Catholic church for many ]j_n^^ ^ 
agee. The one, called positive, was dogmatio tbHiogiai 
lather than ai^nmentative, deducing its tenets ^°™''^ . 
from inunediate authorities of Soriptare or of the fethers, 
which it interpreted and explained, for its own purpose. 
It.was a received principle, conveniently for this system 
of interpretation, that most ports of Scriptnre had a 
plurality of meaning ; and that the allegorical or ana- 
logical senses were as much to be sought as the primaiy 
and literal. The scholastic theology, on the other hand, 
which acquired its name because it was frequently 
heard in the schools of divinity and employed the 
weapons of dialeotjce, was a scheme of inferences drawn, 
with all the snbtilty of reasoning, from the same funda- 
mental principles of authority, the Scriptures, the fathers, 
the councils of the chnroh. It mnst be evident upon 
reflection, Ihat where many thousand propositions, or 
sentences easily convertible into them, had acquired the 
rank of indisputable tmtba, it was not difficult to raise 
a specious stractore of connected syllogisms ; and hence 
the theology of the schools was a series of inferences 
from the acknowledged standards of orthodoxy, as their 
physios were from Aristotle, and theii metaphysics from 
a mixture of the two. 

46. The scholastic method, affecting a complete and 
scientific form, led to the compilation of theo- Lodcon- 
l<^ca1 systems, generally called Looi Com- ™°™* 
munes. Theee were very common in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, both in the ohurch of Some, and, 
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■iter some time, in the tvro Frotestanl commnnioiu. 
But Lutlier, diongh at fii-st he bestowed immeuae praise 
upon the liooi OommtmeB of Melauohthon, grew iii)&- 
vouiuble to all systematio theology. His own writings 
belong to that class we call positiTO. They deal with 
the interpretation of Scripture and the ezpaneion of its 
literal meaning. Lnther rejected, except in a very 
sparing application, the search after allegorical eenses. 
Melanchthon also, and in general the divines of the Augs- 
burg confeaeion, adhered chiefly to the principle of single 
iaterprolation.' 

47. The Institates of Calvin, which belong to the pre- 
in the ceding pari of the centnry, though not entitled 
P'"'*''"' Loci Conununea, may be reckoned a full system 
of deductjye theol<^3'. Wolfgang Musculua published a 
treatise with the usual title. It ehould be observed that, 
in the Lutheran church, the ancient method of scholastic 
theology revived after the middle of this century, espe- 
cially in the divines of Melanohthon's party, one of 
whose characteristics was a greater deference to eccle' 
siastical usage and opinion than the more rigid Luthe- 
rans would endure to pay. The Loci Theologici of 
Gheronitz and those of Strigelius were, in their age, of 
great reputation ; the former, by one of the compilers of 
the Formula Concordite, might be read without risk of 
finding t^ose heterodoxies of Melanchthon which the 
latter was supposed to exhibit." 

48. In the church of Rome the scholastic theology 
■DdCiUioik retained an undisputed respect; it was for 
Choroh. jjjg iieretical Protestants to dread a method of 
keen logio, by which their sophistry was cut through. 
The most remarkable book of this kind, which fiSls 
within the sixteenth century, is the Loci Theologici of 
Uelchior Canus, published at Salamanca in 1563, three 
years after the death of &e author, a Dominican, and 

firofessor in that university . It is of course the theo- 
i^ of the reign and country of Philip II., but Canus 
was a man acquainted witii history, philosophy, and 
ancient literature. Eichhom, after giving several p^cs 
to an abstract' of this volume, pronounces it worthy to 
be still read. It may be seen 1^ his analysis how Canns, 

• iacbbom,aeKli.deT CiUsr, vi. pul pirtlL 
I. f. in; Moiliclni, Hot. is, hcl a. • Etcbborn.iSs: Uoslurtn. 
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after the maimer of the Bohoolmen, mcorporated philo 
Bophical with thaological science. Ihipin, whose ab 
Btract la rather different in euhetance, calls this an ex 
cellent work, and written with all the elegance we conld 
desire.' 

49. Catharin, one of the theologians most prominent 
in the oouncil of Trent, though he eeema not p^jh,j^ 
to have incurred the charge of hereey, went 
£>rther from the doctrine of Augustin and Aquinas than 
was deemed strictly orthodox in the Catholic church. 
He framed a theory to reconcile predestination with the 
nniversality of grace, which has since been known in 
this country by the name of Baiterianism, and is, I be- 
lieve, adopted by many divines at this day, Diipin, 
however, calls it a new invention, unknown to the an- 
oient fathers, and never received in the schools. It has 
been followed, he adds, by nobody. 

50. In the critical and expository department of theo- 
logical literature, much was written during this _,„ 
period, forming no small proportion of the upcriioi; 
great collection called Critici Sacri. In the '™i'«»- 
Bomish charcb we may distinguish the Jesnit Maldonat, 
-^lose commentaries on the evangelists have been highly 
praised by theologians of the Frotestant side ; and 
among these we may name Calvin and Beza, who occupy 
the highest place,' while below them are ranked Bullin- 

gst, ZanchiuB, Musculua, Chemnitz, and several more, 
nt I believe that, even in the reviving appetite for 
. obsolete theology, few of these writers have yet at^ 
tracted much attention. A polemical spirit, it is ob- 
served by Eicbhom, penetrated all theological science, 
not only in dt^matitial writings, but in those of mere 
interpretation ; in catechiems, in sermons, in ecole- 
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Biaatioal history, we find the author armed for combat, 
aad always etanding m imaginatioTi before an enemy, 
fil. A regular and copioue history of the church, from 
^^^^^j^^^ the primiti-re ages to the Keformation itself, 
tiai M- was first given by the Lutherans under the title 
'■**™- Centurise MagdebvtfgenBcs, from the name of 
the city where it -vyaa compiled. The principal among 
aeveral authors ooncemed, usually called Centuriatores, 
was FlaciuB ID^cus, a most inveterate enemy of Me- 
lanohthon. This work has been mure than once re- 
printed, and is still, in point of truth and original re- 
search, the most considerable ecclesiastical history on 
the Protestant side, Mosheim, or his translator, calls 
this an immortal work;' and Gichhom speaks of it in 
strong terms of admiration for the boldness of the enter- 
prise, the laboriousness of the execution, the spirit with 
which it cleared away a mass of fable, and placed eccle- 
siastical history on an authentic basis. The &ults, both 
those springing from the imperfect knowledge and &om 
the prejndioes of the oompilerB, are equally conspionons.* 
Nearly forty years afterwards, between me years 1686 
and 1609, the celebrated Annals of Oardioal Baronius, 
in twelve volumes, appeared. These were brought 
down by him only to the end of the twelfth century ; 
their continuation by Eainaldus, published between 1646 
and 1663, goes down to 1566. It was the object of 
Protestant learning in the seventeenth oentuiy to repel 
the authority and impugn the allegations of Baronius. 
Those of his own ooiamunion, in a more advanced stage 
of criticism, have confessed his mistakes ; many of them 
arising from a want of acquaintance with the Greek 
language, indispensable, as we ahould now justly think, ' 
for one who undertook a general history of the church, 
but not sufficiently tmivereal in Italy, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, to deprive those who did not possese 
it of a high character for erudition. Eichhom speaks 
far less favourably of Baronius than of the Centnriators,* 
But of these two voluminous histories, written with 
equ^ prejudice on opposito sides, an impartial and ju- 
dicious scholar has thus given his opinion : 

• Cmt 1^ ma. s |»rt a c ». Thli of the UbertlH whldi b> took Mth the 
t^lirtHlon li proUblJ' In tho otlginil; teit ^^ 
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62. " An eoclesiasticBl histoTian," Le Clero satmo^y 
obeerves, "ought to adheie inviolably to this ^oq,^, 
maziiii, that whatever can be favourable to cbmctar 
hereiicB ia felee, and whatever can be eaid '*"™^ 
f^ainBt them is true; while, on the other hand, all that 
does honour to the orthodox is unquestionable, and 
eveiything that can do them discredit is surely a lie. 
He must eupprees, too, with care, or at least extenuate 
as far as possible, the errors and vices of those whom 
the ortliodox are accustomed to respect, whether they 
know anything about them or no ; and must ezi^orate, 
on the oontrary, the mistakes and faults of the heterodox 
to the utmost of his power. He must remember that 
any orthodox writer is a competent witness against a 
heretic, and is to be trusted implicitly on his word; 
while a heretic is never to be believed against the ortho- 
dox, and has honour enough done him in allowing hJTn 
to speak against his own side, or in favour of our own. 
It is thus ^t the Centuriaters of Magdebm^, and thus 
that Cardinal Barouius have written; eacm of their 
works having by this means acquired an immortal glory 
with its own party. But it must be owned that they 
are not the earliest, and that they have only imitated 
most of their predecessors in this plan of writing. For 
many ^es men had only sought in ecclesiasticBl an- 
tiquity, not what was really to be found there, but what 
they conceived ought to be there for the good of their 
own party." " 

53. But in the midst of so many dissentients from each 
other, some resting on the tranquil bosom of Deiitiai 
the church, some fighting the long battle of ^^'"*- 
argument, some oatcmng at gleams of supernatural light, 
the very truths of natural and revealed religion were 
called in question by a different party. The proofs of 
this before the middle of the sixteenth century are chiefly 
to be derived from Italy. Fomponatius has already been 
mentioned, and some other Aiistotelian philosophers 
might be added. But these, whose scoptioism extended 
to natural theology, belong to the class of metaphysical 
writers, whose place is in Uie next chapter. If we limit 
ourselves to those who dltectfid their attacks against 
Cluistiamty, it must be presumed that, in an age when 
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the tribinuls of jostioe Tiaited, even mtli the pniiub- 
tuent of deatli, the donul of an; fandamental doctrine^ 
few books of aa openly iireligioiu tendeno; coiild ap- 
pear/ A short pamphlet by one Vallee cost him hu 
life in 1574. Some olhera were clutdeetinelj cironlated 
in France before the end of the oentor; ; and the list c^ 
men suspected of infidelity, if we conld tmst all private 
anecdotes of the time, wonld be by no means short. 
Bodin, Montaigne, Chamm, have been reckoned among 
the rejecten of Christiaiiitjr. The first I oonceive to 
have acknowledged no revelation bat the Jewish; the 
second is free, in my opinion, from all reasonable cnis- 
picion of infidelity ; the principal work of the thii d was 
not published til) 1601. His former treatise, "DesTroia 
VeriteR," is an elaborate vindication of the Christian and 
Catholic religion.* 

54. I hardly know how to insert, in any other chapter 
wicnt, Dg than the present, the books that relate to sor- 
^"**'' eery and demoniacal possesions, thoo^ they 
can only in a very lax sonee be ranked with theological 
literatore. The greater part are contemptible in any 
other lidit than as evidences of the state of human opioion. 
Those designed to rescne the innocent frcon sanguinary 
prejudices, and chase the real demon of superstition from 
the mind of man, deserve to he commemorated. Two 
BQch works belong to this period. Wierns, a physician 
of the Netherlands, in a treatise " De PrsstigiiB," Basle, 
1564, combats the horrible prejudice by which those ac- 
cused of witchcraft were thrown into the fiames. He 
shows a good deal of orodulity as to diabulioal illusions, 
but takes these nnfurtunate persons for the devil's vic- 
tims rather than his accomplices. Upon the whole, 
Wierus destroys more supenrtition than he seriously 
intended to leave behind. 
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55. A far saperior writer is our countryman Beginald 
Soot, whose ubjeot is the same, bat whosB -views BcDttm 
are inuomparabiy more extensive and ealight- wiidicmn. 
ened. He denies altogether to the devil any pow^ of 
oontroUing the couree of nature. It may be easily sup- 
posed that this solid and learned pereon, for snch be was 
beyond abnoet all the English of that age, did not escape 
in his own time, or long afterwards, the censure of those 
who adhered to superstition. Soot's Discovery of Witch- 
craft was published in 1 584.' Bodin, on the other hand, 
endeavoured t^i sustain the vulgar notions of Witchcraft 
in his D^monomanie des Sorciere. It is not easy to con- 
ceive a more wretched production ; besides his supersti- 
tious absurdities, he is guilty of exciting the magistrate 
(gainst Wieros, by representing him as a real confederate 
(tt Satan. 

66. We may conclude this chapter by mentioning the 
principalvereionsandeditionsof Scripture. No AntbeDiidty 
edition of the Greek Testament, worthy to be "f '>'"1b'»- 
Bjwcified, appeared after that of Eobert Stephens, whose 
text was invariably followed. The council of Trent de- 
clared the Vulgate translation of Scripture to be authen- 
tic, condemning all that should deny its authority. It 
has been a commonplace with Protestants to inveigh 
against this decree, even while they have virtually main- 
tained the principle upon which it is founded — one by 
no means peouliar to the church of Rome— being no 
other than that it is dai^erons to unsettle the minds of 
the ignorant, or partially learned, in religion ; a propo 
eition not easily disputable by any man of sense, but, 
when acted upon, as incompatible as any two oonburies 
oan be with the free and general investigation of truth. 

£7. Notwithstanding this decision in favour of the 
Tnlgate, there was room left for partial uncer- 
tainty. The council of Trent, declaring the ^""^T 
translation itself to be authentio, pronounced ^^""^ 
nothing in &vour of any manuscript or edition ; 
and as it would be easier to pnt down learning altogether 
than absolutely to restrain Ulc searching spirit of criti- 
oism, it was soon held that the council's decree went but 
to the general fidelity of the version, without warranting 

'[ti[^irAi1b73»t*ibookthAtTiotonIr of conjnren wfl« pncUbCd In hit tliD«. 
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svery paeaage. Hatiy Catliolio writara, accordingl;, have 
put a Tory liberal interpretatioii on this decree, auggeet- 
ing such emendations of partioolar texts aa tlie original 
teemed to demand, lltey have even given new tranala 
'tions ; one by Arias Montanus ie chiefly founded on that 
of FagninuB, and aa. edition of the Vulgate, by Isidore 
Clariug, ia said to resemble a new translation, by bis 
numerous correctione of the text from the Hebrew.' 
Sixtus V. determined to put a stop to a licence which 
rendered the Tridentine provieioos almost nugatory. 
He &)filled the intentions of the council by causing to 
be published in 1590 the Sietine Bible; an anthorijative 
edition to be need in all cbnrches. This was however 
sapersedod by another, set forth only two years after- 
wards by Clement VIII., which is said to differ more 
than any other from that which his predecessor had pub- 
lished as authentic; a circumstance not forgotten by 
Protestant polemics. The Sistine edition is now very 
scarce. The same pope had published a standard edition 
of the Septuagiat in 1687.'' 

58. The Latin translations made by Protestants in this 
Bt Pro- period were that by Sebastian Castalio, which, 
ihUdu. Jq aearch of more elegance of style, deviates 

irom the simplicity, as well as sense, of the original, and 
fails therefore of obtaining that praise at the hands of 
men of taste for which more essential requisites have 
been sacrificed;' and that by Tremellius and Junius, 

fublished at Frankfort in 15T5 and subsequent yeais. 
t was retouched some time afterwards by Junius, after 
the death of his coadjutor. This translation was better 
esteemed in Protestant countriee, especially at first, than 
by the Catholic oritios. Simon speaks ca it with little 
respect. It professedly adheres closely to the Hebrew 
idiom. Beza gave a Latin version of the New Testament, 
It is doubtful whether anv of these translations have 
much improved upon the Vulgate. 

59. The new translations of the Scriptures into modem 
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langnagee were natarally sot av □nmetona u at an 
earlier period. Two in Enj^iali are well known ; 
the Geneva Bible of 1560, published in that m^™ 
oity by Coverdale, Whittinghaiu, and other re- ^'"^ '^°- 
fngees, and the Bishop'a Bible of 1568. Both of *^*^ 
these, or at least the latter, were professedly founded 
upon the prior versions, Isnt certainly not without a. close 
comparison with the original text. The English Catho- 
lics published a translation of the New Testament from 
the Vulgate at Bheims in 15S2. The Polish tranElatioii, 
oommonly ascribed to the Socinians, was printed under 
the patronage of Prince liCadzivil in 1563, before that 
sect could be said to exist, though Lismanin and Blan- 
drata, both of heterodox tenets, were concerned in it.* 
This edition is of the greatest rarity, "Hie Spanish Bible 
of Ferrara, 1553, and Qie Sclavonian of 1581, are also 
veiT scarce. The curious in bibliography are conversant 
wilA other versions and editions of the sixteenth oentniy, 
M^y of mre oconrrence.*' 
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CHAPTER III. 

HIBTOBT OK SFECUIATIVE FHILOSOPHT, VBOU lUO TU ION. 



. The authority of Aristotle, as the great master of dog- 
matic philosophy, continued, generally predo' 
minant through the sixteenth oentory. It has 
• been already observed, that, besideB the stre- 
■ '' nuons supportof the Cathoiio clergy, and espe' 
cially of the Borbonne, who regarded all innovation with 
abhorrence, the Arigtoteliaa philosophy had been re- 
ceived, through the influence of Melanchthon, in the 
Lutheran nnivereities. The reader must be reminded 
that under the name of speculative philosophy we com- 
prehend not only the logic and what was called ontology 
of the schools, but those physical theories of ancient or 
modem date, which, appealing less to esperieuce than 
to assnmed hypotheses, cannot be mingled, in a literary 
classification, with the researches of true science, such 
as we shall hereafter have to place under the head of 
natural philosophy. 

2. Brucker has made a distinction between the scho- 
ScbaisMUc ^'^*' ""^ ''^^ genuine Aristotelians ; the former 
indgenqiiH being chiefly conversant with the doctors of the 
g^'*- middle ages, adopting their terminology, their 
distinctions, their dogmas, and relying with 
implicit deference on Scotus or Aquinas, though, in the 
progress of learning, they might make some use of the 
original master ; while the latter, throwing off the yoke 
of the schoolmen, prided themBelveB on an equally com- 
plete submission to Aristotle himself. These wore chiefly 
philosophers and physicitms, as the former were theolo- 
f^us; and the difference of their objects suffices ti 
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aocount for the different linee in which they puTsued 
them, and the lights by which they were guided." 

3. Of the former class, or succeesora and adherents of 
the old Bchoolmen, it might be far from eaay, 

were it worth while, to furnish any distinct eiiabwli' 
account. Their works are mostly of consider- r^JP 
able scarcity; and none of the historians of 
philosophy, except perhaps Morhof, profess mnch acr 
quaintimce with them. It is sufficient to repeat that, 
among the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits, espe- 
cially in Spain and Italy, the scholastio mode of argu- 
mentation was retained in their seminaries, and employed 
in prolix volumes, both upon theolt^ and upon such 
parts of metaphysics and natural law as ore allied to it. 
The reader may find sonte more information in Bmoker, 
whom Bnhle, 8a3m]g the same things in the same order, 
may be presum^ to have silently copied.'' 

4. The second class of Aristotelian philoaophers, de- 
voting themselves to physical science, though ^^ 
investigating it with a very unhappy deference out m!^ 
to mistaken dogmas, might seem to offer a better ^^ 
hope of maton&la for history ; and in fact we 

meet here with a vety few names of men once celebrated 
and of some influence over the opinions of their age. 
But even here their writings prove to he not only for 
gotten, but incapable, as we may say, on account of their 
rare ocourrence, and the improbability of their republi- 
cation, of beii^ ever again iaiown. 

5. The Italian schools, and especially those of Fiea 
and Padua, had long been celebrated for their g^^^,^^ 
adherence to Aristotelian prinoiples, not always iim ud 
such as could justly be deduced from the writ- p^"* 
inga of the Stagirite himself, but opposing a bulwark 
against novel speculation, as well as against the revival 
of the Platonic, or any other ancient philosophy. Simon 
Porta of the former university, and Ceesar Cremonini of 
the latter, stood at the head of the rigid Aristotelians ; 
the one near the commencement of this period, the other 
about its olose. Both these philosophers have been re- 
proached with the tendency to atheism, tv common ir. 
the Italians of this period. A similar imputation hai 
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follen on another professor of the nnivenity of Pisa, 
-^ . CeBalpini, who is said to have deviated from tbe 
striot sygtem of AristoUe towards that of Aver- 
roes, thongh he did not altogetiier coincide even wiUi 
the latter. The real merits of Cesalpin, in very different 
pntBiiitfl, it was reserved for a later age to admire. His 
" Queeationes Feripateticte," published in 1576, is a trea- 
tise on metaphysics, or the first philosophy, founded - 
professedly upon Aristotelian principles, but with con- 
Biderable deviation. This work is so scarce that Brncker 
had never seen it, but Buhle has taken much pains to 
analyse its vei7 obscure contents. Paradoxical and nnin- 
telligible as they now appear, Cesalpin obtained a high 
reputation in his own age, and was denominated, by 
fixcellonce, tho Philosopher. Nicolas Taurellus, a pro- 
fessor at Altdorf, denounced the " Queestiones Feripa- 
teticn " in a book to which, in allusion to his advetcary's 
name, he gave the puerile title of Alpes Cssen. 

6. The system of Cesalpin is one modification of that 
Rkeun cf ancient hypothesis which, losing sight of all 
hLa ByaiauL truth and experience in the love of abstraotion, 
substitutes the barren uuity of pantheism for religion, 
and a few incomprehensible paradoxes for the variety of 
science. Nothing, according to him, was substance 
which was not animated ; but the partioular souls which 
animate bodies are themselves only substances, because 
they are parts of the £ist substance, a simple, specula- 
tive, but not active intelligence, perfect and immovable, 
which is Gk>d, The reasonable soul, however, of man- 
kind is not numeiiciJly one ; for matter being the sole 
principle of plurality, and human intelligences being 
combined witii matter, they are plural in number. He 
differed also from Averroes in maintaining the separate 
immortality of human souls ; and while the philosopher 
of Cordova distinguished the one soul which he ascribed 
to mankind from the Deity, Cesalpin considered the 
individual soul as a portion, not of this common human 
intelligence, which he did not admit, but of the fiiHt 
substance, or Deity. His system was therefore more 
incompatible with theism, in any proper sense, than that 
of Averroes himself, and anticipated in some measure 
that of Spinoza, who gave a greater extension to his one 
substance, by comprehendii^ all matter as well as xpirit 
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ffithin it. Cesalpin also denied, and in this he went fu 
from Ms Aristotelian creed, aji;y other than a logical dif- 
ference between substances and accidents. I have no 
knowledge of the writings of Cesalpin except throngb 
Bnhle ; for thongh I confess that the " QuKstiones Feri- 
^teticee " may be fsuad in the British Musenm,' it 
would scarce repay the labour to examine what is both 
erroneous and obscure. 

7. The name of Cremonini, professor of philosophy for 
above forty years at Fadua, is better known n_o„_iH. 
than his writii^. These have become of the 
greatest scarcity. Brucker tells us he had not been able 
to see any of them, and Bnhle had met with but two or 
three.'' Those at which I have looked are treatises on 
the Aristotelian physics ; they contain little of any int«- 
reat ; nor did I perceive that they countenance, though 
they may not repel, the charge of atheism sometimes 
broi^ht against Cremonini, but which, if at all well- 
founded, seems rather to rest on external evidence. 
Cremonini, according to Buhle, refutes the Averroistio 
notion of an universal human intelligence. Gabriel 
Naud^, both in his letters, and in the records of hia 
oonvereation called Naudssuta, speaks with great admira- 
tion of Cremonini.* He had himself passed some years 
at Padna, and was at that time a disciple of the AJi.sto- 
telian school in physics, which he abandoned after his 
intimacy with Gasseudi. 

8. Keantime the authority of Aristotle, great in name 
and respected intheschools,began to lose more (^ncnts 
and more of its influence over speculative minds. "'^^'"'^ 
Cesalpin, mi Aristotelian by profession, had gone wide in 
some points from his master. But others waged an 
open war as philosophical reformers. Francis ,^,^1^ 
Patrizzi, in his " Discussiones Peripateticte " 

(1571 and 1581), appealed to prejudice with the arms of 
calumny, laking up the most nnwarranted aspersions 

' Boble, IL Sit. BnekeF (It. 332) udglcH nUier > long ■camnl botliof 
[uHinitUutlK hut nevflraMDtlili beck. Ihs miD ind nf Iba book. Ibklindp. 
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against ilie private life of Aristotle, to prepare iho waj 
fur assailing his philosoph;; a war&re not the less nn- 
wurthy, that it is often snccessful. In the case of Patrizzi 
it was otherwise : hie book was little read ; and his oWa 
notiona of philosophy, borrowed from the later Plato- 
nists, and that rabble of spurious writers who had misled 
FicinuB and Ficus of Mirandola, dressed up by Patrizzi 
with a fantastic terminolt^y, hod little chance of sub- 
verting so well-established and acute a system as that of 
Aristotle.' 

9. Bernard Tele^io, a native of Coeenza, had greater 
gptemof success, and attained a more celebrated name. 
jdMio. The first two books of bis treatise, "DeNatura 
Renun juxta Propria Frincipia," appeared at Rome in 
1565; the rest was published in 1586. These contain 
an hypothesis more intelligible than that of Patrizzi, and 
less destitute of a certain a^)aTent coneepondenoe with 
the phffinomena of nature. Two active inooiporeal prin- 
ciples, heat and cold, contend with perpetual opposition 
for the dominion over a third, which is passive matter. 
Of these three all nature consists. The r^ion of pure 
neat is in the heavens, in the snn and stars, where it is 
united with the most subtle matter ; that of cold in the 
centre of the earth, where matter is most condensed ; all 
between is their battle-field, in which they continually 
struggle, and alternately conquer. Tliese principles are 
not only active, but intelligent, so far at least as to per- 
ceive their own acts and mutual impressions. Heat is 
the cause of motion ; cold is by nature immovable, and 
tends to keep all things in repose.' 

10. Telesio has been generally supposed to have bor- 
rowed this theory from that of Parmenides, in which the 
antagonist principles of heat and cold had been em- 
ployed in a similar manner. Buhle denies the identity 
of tiie two systems, and considers that of Telesio as more 
nearly allied to the Aristotelian, except in substituting 
heat and cold for the more abetraot notions of form and 
privation. Heat and cold, it might rather perhaps be 
said, seem to be merely ill-chosen names for the nypo- 
theticfd causes of motion and rest ; fuid the real laws ot 
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natnio with reapeot to both of theae, vere aa little dift- 
co'verable in the Telesian aa in the more eetabliahed 
theory. Tet it« author perceived that the one poeeeBsed 
an ezpauaive, the other a condeneing power ; and hia 
principles of heat and cold hear a partial analogy to 
repnlsioa and attraotion, tbe antagoniat forces which 
modem phil(»oph^ employs. Lord Bacon was eutB- 
oiently stnick with the aystem of Telesio to illustrate 
it in a separate fragment of the Instauratio Magna, 
though aenaible of its inadequacy to solve the mysteries 
of nature ; and a man of eccentric genius, CampaneUa, 
to whom we shall come hereaA«r, adopted it aa the 
basia of hie own wilder apeculadons. Telesio seema 
to have ascribed a eort of intelligence to plants, which 
his last-mentioned disciple carried to a stnuoge exccBG of 
paradox. 

11. The name of Telesio is perhaps hardly ao well 
• known at present aa that of Jordano Bruno. Jt jor^no 
was &r otherwiae fonnerly ; and we do not find b™*- 
that the philosophy of this aingnlar and unfortunate man 
attracted much further notice than to cost him his life. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether the Inquisition at 
Bome did not rather attend to his former profeBsion of 
Protestantism and invectives against the church, than to 
the latent atlieism it pretended to detect in his writings, 
which aro at least as innocent as those of Cosalpin. The 
pelf-conceit of Bruno, hia contemptuoua language about 
Aristotle and his foUoweni, the paradoxical strain, the 
obscurity and confusion in many places of hia writings, 
we may add his poverty and frequent change of place, 
had rendered him of little estimtitton in the eyea of the 
world. But in the last century the fate of Bruno ex- 
cited some degree of interest about hisopinione. Whether 
hie hypotheeea were truly atheistical became the subject 
of controversy ; his works, by which it should have 
been decided, were bo scarce that few could apeak with 
knowledge of their contents ; and Brucker, who inclines 
to think there was no sufiicieat ground for the im- 
putation, admits that he had only seen one of Bruno's 
minor treatises. The later Gorman philosophers, how. 
ever, have paid more attention to these obecure booka, 
from a similarity which they sometimea found in Bruno's 
theories to their own. Buhle has devoted above a him- 
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dred pages to this subject.^ The Italiaa ireatiseB have 
within a few years been reprinted in Germany, and it is 
not uncommon in modem books to find an eulogy on the 
philosopher of Nola. I have not made myself aoquainted 
with hie Latin writings, except through the means of 
Buhle, who has taken a great deal of pains to explain 

them. The three principal Italian treatises are 
/ H^klr" entitled, La Cem de U Ceneri, Delia Causa. 

Prinoipio ed Uno, and Dell' Infinito Universo. 
o™ *. u Each of these is in five dialt^ies. The Cena 

de li Ceneri contains a physioal theory of the 
world, in which the author makes some show of geo- 
metrical digrams, but deviates so often into rbapBodies 
of vanity and nonsense, that it is difficult to pronounce 
whether be had mnch knowledge of the science. Coper- 
nicus, to whose theory of the terrestrial motion Bruno 
entirely adheroa, he praises as superior to any former 
astronomer ; but intimates that he did not go &r beyond 
vulgar prejudices, being more of a mathematician than a 
philosopher. The gravity of bodies he treats as a most 
absurd hypothesis, all natural motion, as he fancies, being 
circular. Yet he seems to have had some dim glimpse of 
what is meant by the composition of motions, asserting 
that the earth has four simple motions, out of which oue 
is compounded.' 

12. The second, and much more important treatise, 
DbIUCs Delia Causa, Principio ed Uno, professes to 
Prindpio ed reveal the metaphysical philosophy of Bruno, 
f"^ a flystem which, at least in pretext, brought 

him to the stake at Eome, and the purport of which has 
been the theme of much controversy. The extreme 
scarcity of his Writings has, no doubt, contributed to 
this variety of judgment ; but though his style, strictly 
speaking, is not obscure, and be seems W no means 
inclined to conceal his meaning, I am not able to resolve 
with certainty the problem that Brucker and those 
whom he quotes have discussed.' Yet the system ot 
Bruno, so far as I understand it &om what I have read 
of his writings, and from Bnhle's analysis of them, may 
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be said to contain a sort of double pontbeinn. The 
world is tmimated by en omnipresent intelligent sonl, 
the first cause of every form tbat m&tter can assnme, 
but not of matter itaelf. This soul of the nuivorse is the 
only physical t^ent, the interior artist that 'woiks in the 
vast whole, that calk out the plant from the seed and 
matures the fruit, that lives in all things, though they 
may not seem to live, and in fact do not, when unor- 
ganised, live separately considered, though they all 
partake of the universal life, and in their component 
parts may be rendered living. A table as a table, a 
coat as a coat, are not alive, but inasmuch as they derive 
their substance from nature, they are composed of living 
particlflB." There is nothing so small or so unimportant, 
but that a portion of spirit dwells in it, and this spiritual 
substance requires but a proper subject to become a 
plant or an animal. Forms paiiicular are in constant 
change ; but the first form, being the source of all others, 
as well as the first matter, are eternal. The soul of the 
world is the constituent principle of the universe and of 
all its parts. And thus we have an intrinsic, eternal, 
•elf-subsistent principle of form, for better than tliat 
which the sophists feigned, whose substances are com- 
pounded and corruptible, and, therefore, nothing ehie 
than accidents." Forms in particular are the accidents 
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of matter, and we should make a divinity of matter like 
Bome Ambian peripatedcB, if we did not recur to the 
living fountain of form — the eternal eoul of the world. 
The first matter ia neither corporeal nor seneible, it is 
eternal and nnohangeaUe, the truitful mother of forms 
and their grave. Form and matter, says 3rmio, pursn- 
ing this fanoifiil analogy, may be compared to male and 
female. Foim never eris, is never imperfect, but throngh 
its conjunction with matter; it might adopt the words 
of the father of the hnman race : Alulier quam '"i>'i' 
dedisti (la materia, la quale mi hai dato consorte), me 
decepil (lei h cagione d' <%ui mio peccato). The specu- 
lations of Bruno now become more xaa more subtle, 
and he admits that our undeTstandioga oannot grasp 
what he pretends to demonstrate^ the identity, of a 
simply active and simply passive principle ; but the 
question really is, whether we can see any meaning in 
nis propositions. 

13. We have said that the system of Bruno seems to 
puthrinn involve a double pantheism. The first is of a 
of Bnioo. aimpie kind, the hylozoism, which has been 
exhibited in the preceding paragraph; it excludes a 
creative deity, in the strict sense of creation, but, 
leaving an active provident intelligence, cannot be 
reckoned by any means obai^able with positive atheism. 
But to this soul of the world Bruno appeai« not to have 
ascribed the name of divinity." The first form, and the 
first matter, and all the forms generated by the two, 
make, in his theory, but one being, the infinite un- 
changeable universe, in which ia every thing, both in 
power and in act, and which, being all thiitgs collec- 
tively, is no one thing separately ; it is form and not 
form, matter and not matter, soul and not soul. He 

Doaque ibUniiw nn prindplo Intrtn- ° Son tn KrU 4' JnlfUelto; U rUrlno, 
■BOO fomuLe «tfln» e nuditeDte, Inoom. cb' h iiMo ; qu»b> mQiiiUaD, cbe A 
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expands this mysterions language much farther, resolving 
the whole nature of the Dei^ iuto an abstract, barren, 
all-embraaing unity .' 

14, These bold tfieories of Jordano Bruno are chiefly 
contained in the treatise Delia Causa, Frincipio ed Uno. 
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In another, entitled Dell' lafiuito Universo e Mondi, 
-^ . which, liko the former, is written in dialogae, 
utb-r he asaertfl the infinity of the nniTerae, and 
»rtU»P- the plurality of worlds. That the stars are 
mns, Bhining by their own light, that each has its 
revolting planets, now become the familiar creed of 
children, were then among the enormous paradoxes and 
capital ofTencee of Bruno. His strong assertion of the 
Copemican theory was, doubtJeHS, not quite so singular, 
yet this had but few proselytes in the sixteenth ctintiuy. 
Hia other writings, of all which Bnhle has fumished us 
with an account, are numerous ; some of them relate to 
the art of Eaymond Lully, which Bnmo professed to 
esteem very highly ^ aod in these mnemonical treatises 
he introduced much of his own theoretical philosophy. 
Others are more exclueiTely metaphysical, and designed 
to make his leading principles, as to unity, number, and 
form, mote intelligible to ue common reader. They are 
full, aocordii^ to what we find in Brucker and Buhle, 
of strange and nonsensical propoeitions, such as meu, 
unable to master their own crude fancies on subjects 
above their reach, are wont to put forth. None, how- 
ever, of his productions has been more often mentioned 
than the Spaccio della Bestia Trionfante, alleged by 
some to be fiiU of his atheistical impieties, while othent 
have taken it for a mere satire on the Roman church. 
This diversity was veiy natural in those who wrote of a 
book they had never aeen. It now appears tliat this 
famons work is a general moral satire in an aUegoricfd 
form, with little that oould excite attention, and less 
that cotdd give such o&enoe as to provoke Ibe author's 
death .1 

15. Upon the whole, we may probably place Bruno in 
this provinoe of speculative plulosophy, though 
^Sor not high, yet above Cesalpin, or any of the 
■j^JV^^ school of Averroes. He has fallen into great 
^^'^ errors, but they seem to have perceived no 
tmth. His doctrine was not original ; it came from 
the Eleatio philosophers, from Plotinua and the Keo- 
Platoniste,' and in some lueasure from Plato himself; 

*l QiogaSni, nd-TlL, ha ^vea u watf Boplt^ of notlmu Id DvgeTando'i Hl^ 
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And it is oltiinately, beyond doubt, of oriental origin. 
What aeems most hia ovn, and I must speak very donbt- 
folly as to this, is the synoretism of tlie tenet of a 
pervading spirit, an Aaima Mimdi, which in itself is an 
imperfect theism, with the more pernicious hypothesis 
of an nniveraal Monad, to which every distinct attribute, 
except unity, was to be denied. Yet it is just to observe 
ibat, in one paes^e already quoted in a note, Bnmc 
expressly says, " there are three kinds c^ intelligence : 
the divine, which is every thing; the mundane, which 
does every thing; and the particular intelligences, 
which are all made by the second." The inconceiv- 
ableuees of ascribii^ intelligence to Bruno's nniveiBe, 
and yet thus distinguishing it as he does from the 
mundane intelligence, may not perhaps be a sufficient 
reason for denying him a place among theistic philoso- 
phers. But it must be confeseed that the genial tone 
of these dialogues conveys no other impression than that 
of a pantheism, in which every vestige of a supreme 
intelligence, beyond his soul of the world, is effaced.* 

16. The system, if so it may be called, of Bruno was 
essentially dogmatic, reducing the most subtle g,^^^^^ 
and incomprehensible mysteries into positive Swiyot 
aphorisms of science, Sanchez, a Portuguese ^■°'^*»- 
physician, settled as a public in.structor at Toulouse. 
took a different oourse ; the preface of Ms treatise. Quod 
Mihil Scitur, is dated from that city in 1676; but no 
edition is known to have existed before 1681.' This 
work ie a mere tissue of sceptical fitllacies, propounded, 
however, with a confident tone not unusual in that olass 
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of sophistfl. He begins abruptly with these worcls ; Neo 
nnUm boo soio, me nihil scire, coujeotor tameu nee me 
neo alioa. Hsbc mibi Texillum propositio Bit, hteo 
sequenda venit, Kibil Soitur, Banc si probare scivero, 
morito coucludtun nihil sciri ; si nesoivero, hoc ipeo 
moUus ; id enim asaerebam. A good deal more £)l]owa 
in the same sophistical style of cavillatidn. Hoc unnm 
semper majcime ab aliquo espetivi, quod modo iacio, nt 
Tere diceret an aliqnid perfecte Bciret ; nusqnam tamea 
inveni, pneterquain in sapiente illo proboque viro Socrate 

i licet et Pyrrhonii, Academiei et Sceptici TOcati, cum 
'avorino id etiam aeeeresrent) qnod boo unum aoiebat 
qnod nihil seiret. Quo solo dicto mihi doctissimna 
indicator; qnanquam neo adbuo omnino mibi ezplgrit 
mentem ; onm et illiid annm, sicut alia, ignoraret.' 

17. Sanchez puts a few tilings well; but his scepti- 
cism, ae we perceive, is eKtmvagant. After descanting 
on Montaigne's &vourite topic, the various manners and 
opinions of mankind, be says, Non finem faceremus si 
omnes omnium mores reoenaere Tellemns. An ta his 
eandem rationem, quam nobis, omnino putes? Mihi non 
verieimile videtur. Nihil tamen ambo scimus. Negabis 
forsan tales ^quos esse homines. Non contendam; 
sic ab aliis accepi.* Yet, notwithebmding his sweeping 
denunciation of all science in the boldest tone of 
Pyrrhonism, Sanchez comes at length to admit the 
possibility of a limited or probable knowledge of truth ; 
and, as might perhaps be expected, conceives that he 
had himself attained it " There are two modes," be 
observes, " of discovering truth, by neither of which do 
men learn the real nature of things, but yet obtain some 
kind of insight into them. These are experiment and 
reason, neither being sufQcient alone ; but experiments, 
however well conducted, do not show us the nature of 
tilings, and reason can only conjecture them. Hence 
there can bo no sncb thing as perfect science ; and books 
have been employed to eke out the deficiencies of our 
own experience ; but their confusion, prolixity, multi- 
tude, and want of trustworthiness prevent this resonrce 
from beii^ of much value, nor is life long enough for so 
mach study. Besides, this perieot knowledge reqnirei 
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a perfect recipient of it, snd a right disposition of the 
subject of knowledge, which two I have never seeu. 
lieader, if you have met witJi them, write me word." He 
concludes this treatise by promiaing another, " in which 
we shall explain the method of blowing truth, as &r 
as human veakness will peimit;" and, as his self- 
complacency rises above his affeoted scepticism, adds, 
mihi in ammo est firmam et &cilem quantum poesim 
Bcientiam fundare. 

18. This treatise of Sanchez bears witness to a deep 
sense of the imperfections of the received systems in 
ecienco and reasoning, and to a restless longing for 
truth, which strikes ns in other writers of this latter 
period of the sixteenth century. Lord Bacon, I believe, 
has never alluded to Sanchez, and such paradoxical 
BcepticiBm was likely to disgnet bis strong mind ; yet 
we may sometimes discern signs of a Baconian spirit in 
the ftttecfce of our Spanish philosopher on the eyllogistio 
logic, as being built on abstract and not significant terms, 
and in his clear perception of the difference between a 
knowledge of words and one of things, 

19. What Sanchez promised, and Bacon save, a new 
metbod of reasoning, by which truth might be Logic of 
better determined than through the common ^"'-^ 
dialectics, had been partially attempted already by 
Aconcio, mentioned in the last chapter as one of those 
highly^ifted Italians who fled for religion to a Protestant 
country. Without openly assailing the authority of 
Aristotle, he endeavoured to frame a new discipline of 
the faculties for the discovery of truth. His treatise, ' De 
Methodo, srve Recta Investigandarum Tradendanimque 
Soientlarum Batioue,' vras published at Basle in 1558, 
and was several times reprinted, till later works, those 
especiiJly of Baoon and Des Cartes, caused it to be 
forgotten. Aconcio defines logic, the right method of 
thinking and teaching, recta contemplandi docendique 
ratio. Of the importance of method, or right order in 
prosecuting our inquiries, ho thinks so highly, that if 
thirty yews were to be destined to intelleotoal labour, 
he would allot two-thirds of the time tc acquiring dex- 
terity in this art, which seems to imply that he did not 
conaideT it very easy. To know anything, he tells us, 
is to know what it is, or what are its causes and eflectfi. 
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All men have the germs of knowledge latent in them, 
M to nutters cognisable by hnman fiicnltiee ; it is the 
businesB of logic to excite and develope them : notionea 
illaa sen scintillas sub cinere lat«ntes detegere apt^ne 
ad res obscnras illnstiandas ^plicare.' 

20. Aoonoio next gives roles at length for constmcting 
definitions, by attending to the gcnna and differentia. 
These roles are good, and might very properly find a 
place in a book of logic ; bnt whether they contain much 
that wonld vain^ be sooght in other writers, we do 
not determine. He comes afterwards to the methods of 
distributing a subject. The analytic method is by all 
means to be preferred for the investdgation of truth, and, 
contraty to what Galen and others have advised, even 
for commonicating it to others ; since a man oan learn 
that of which he is ignorant, only by means of what is 
better known, whether he does this himself, or with 
help of a teacher ; the only process being, a notioribus 
ad minus nota. In this litue treatise of Aconcio there 
seem to be the elements of a sounder philosophy and a 
more steady direction of the mind to discover the reality 
of things than belonged to the Ic^ic of the age, whether 
as taught by the Aristotelians or by Bamns. It has not, 
however, been quoted by Lord Bacon, nor are we sure 
that he has profited by it. 

21. A more celebrated work than this by Aconcio is one 

by the distinguished scholar, Marios Nizolius, 
ibeprii" ' De Veris Principiis et Vera Eatione Philoso- 
"W**?* phandi oontra Psendo-Phiiosophos.' (Parma, 
^^^ ' 15S3,) It owes, however, what reputation it 
possesses to Leibnitz, who reprinted it in 1670, with a 
very able preface, one of his first contributions to philo- 
sophy. The treatise itself, he says, was almost strangled 
in the birth; and certainly the invectives of Nizi^ua 
against the logic and metaphysics of Aristotle could have 
had little chance of success in a country like Italy, 
where that authority was more undoubted and durable 
than in any other. The aim of Nizolius was to set up 
the best authors of Greece and Itome and the study of 
philology against the scholastic termiaology. But it 
most be owned that this polite literature was not Kuf- 
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ficieut for the discovery of truth ; nor does the book kuep 
up to t^ promiae of its title, though, by endeavom'ing 
to eradicate barbaroue sophistry, he may be said to have 
laboured in the intereeta of real philosophy. The preface 
of Leibnitz auimadverts on what appeared to . him Bome 
motaphysicftl errors of Kizolius, especially an excese of 
nonmialiBia, which tended to undermine the foundations 
of certainty, and his presnmptnouH scoru of Aristotlo.' 
His own object was rather to recommend the treatise as 
a model of philosophical langut^e without barbarism, 
than to bestow much praise on its philosophy. Brucker 
has spoken of it rather elightujgly, and Buhle with 
much contempt I am not prepared by a sufficient study 
of its contents to pass any judgment ; but Buhle's censure 
has appeared to me somewhat unfair. Dugald Stewart, 
who was not acquainted with what the latter has said, 
thinks Nizolius deserving of more commendation than 
Brucker has assigned to him.* He argues against all 
dialectics, and therefore differs from Bamus; concluding 
with two propositions as the result of his whole book : — 
That as many logicians and metaphysicians as are any 
where found, so many capital enemies of truth will then 

* mmUiii m^taloed UmI iinlvnHl idEnlnlcula propoaltlixniBi ii«i lib tDdoc- 
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and there exist ; &nd that, bo long as Aristotle shall be 
supreme in the logic and metaphysios of the Bohools, 
BO long will error and barl^ariem reign over the mind. 
There is nothing very deep or pointed in this snnmuoy 
of his reasoning. 

22. The Margarita Antoniana, by Gomez Pereira, 
Uunriu publiahed at Medina del Campo in 1554, has 
A^wbHui been chiefly remembered as the ground of one 
ofpenin. ^f t]jQ many ohai^^ ^;ainst Des Cartes for 
appropriating unacknowledged opinionB of his prede- 
cesscKB. The book is exoeedin^y soaroe, which has 
been strangely ascribed to the efibrts of Des Cartes to 
suppress it. There is, however, a copy of the original 
edition in the British Museum, and it iaa been reprinted 
in Spain. It was an unhappy theft, if theft it were ; for 
what Pereira maintained was precisely the most no- 
teoable proposition of the great French philosopher — 
the absence of sensation in brutes. Pereira argues 
against this with an extraordlnaiy disregard of common 
^lenomena, on the assumption of certain maxims which 
cannot be true, if they contradict inferences from our 
observation for more convincing than themselTos. We 
find him give a curious reason for denying that we can 
infer the sensibility of brutes from their ontward actions : 
namely, that this would prove too muoh, and lead us to 
believe them Tational beings ; instancing among other 
stories, true or false, of apparent sagacity, the dog in 
pursuit of a hare, who, coming where two roads meet, if 
he traces no scent on the first, takes the other without 
trial.' Pereiia is a rejecter of Aristotelian despotism; 
and observes that in matters of speculation and not of 
faith, no authority is to be respected," Notwithstanding 
this assertion of freedom, he seems to be wholly en- 
chained by the metaphysios of the schools ; nor should 
I have thought the book worthy of notice, but for its 
scarcity and the circimistance above mentioned about 
Dee Cartes. 
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23. These are, aa &r as I Itnow, the only workfl de- 
eerving of commemoi«tion in tJie hiflb)iy of speculative 
philoaopby. A few might easily be inserted from the 
catalogues of librarieB, or from biographical collections, 
as well as from the learned labours of Uorhof, Bnickor, 
Tennemann, and Btihle. It ia also not to be doubted, 
that ia treatises of a different character, theological, 
moral, or medical, vety many passagee, wortby of re- 
membrance for their truth, flieir ingenaity, or origi- 
nality, might be diacovered, that bear upon the beet 
methoda of reasoniug, the philosophy of the human 
mind, the theory of natural religion, or the general 
sysitem of the maleriat world. 

21. We should not, however, oonclnde this chapter 
without adverting to the dialectical method of j^j^^^ 
Ramus, whom we left at the middle of the cen- Ramua; 
tury,stni^ling^;ainst all the arms of orthodox '" ■""m^ 
logic in the univeraity of Paris. The reign of Henry 
n. was more propitious to him than that of Francis. In 
1551, through the patronage of the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
Bamus bectone royal professor of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy ; and hia new system, which, as has been men- 
tioned, comprehended much that was important in the 
art of rhetoric, began to make numerous proselytes. 
Omer Talon, known for a treatise on eloquence, was 
among the most ardent of these ; and to him we owe 
oar most aathentio accoont of the contest of Ramus with 
the Sorbonne. The latter were not conciliated, of coarse, 
by the euocess of their adversary ; and Ramus having 
adhered to the Huguenot party in the civil feuds <^ 
France, it has been ascribed to the malignity of one of 
his philoBophical opponents that he perished in the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. He had, however, already, 
\>y personally travelling and teaching in Germany, 
spread the knowledge of his system over that coimtiy. 
It was received in some of the German universities with 
great favour, notwithstanding the influence which Me- 
laaohthon's name retained, and which had been entirely 
thrown into the scale of Aristotle. The B»mists and 
Anti-Ramists contended in books of logio through the 
rest of this centniy, as well as afterwards ; but this was 
the principal period of Ramus's glory. In Italy he had 
few disciples ; but France, England, and still moi-e Soot- 
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land and Qennany, were Aill <^ them. Andrew UelTille 
mtroduced the logio of Bamus at Ola^ow. It was re- 
sisted for Bome time at St. Andrew's, but nltimatelj' be- 
came popular in all the Soottisli universities.* Scarce 
any eminent public school, sajs Brucker, can be named 
in which the Bamists were not teachers. They enconn- 
t«red an equally zealous militia under the Aristotelian 
standard; while some, with the spirit of compromise 
whioh always takes possession of a few minds, thoi^i it 
is rarely very suoceasfiil, endeavoured ta unite the two 
methods, whioh in fact do not seem essentially exclusive 
9f each other. It oannot be required of me to give an 
account of books so totally forgotten and so uninteresting 
in their subjects as these dialectical treatises on eithei 
side. The importance of Bamus in philosophical history 
is not so much founded on his own deserts as on the 
effeot he produced in loosening the fetters of inveterate 
prejudioe, and thus preparing the way, like many others 
(if his generation, lor those who were to be the reatoreis 
uf genuine philosophy.' 

' WZtifa Llla uf Uolvmo. IL KM. I Brncklr, i. S>() Biml*, ii. ft)l. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 



Stxn', I. — Oir MoBAL FHiLoeoPHT. 



1, It most natorally be Bupposed that by far the greater 
part of what was written on moral obligations in the 
aiiteenth century will be found in the theological 
qnarter of anoient libraries. The practice of auricular 
confession brought with it an entire science of caeuietry, 
which had gradually been wrought into a complicated 
system. Many, pnoe congpicuous writers in tni" pro- 
vince, belong to the present period ; but we shall defer 
tiie subject till we arrive at the neit, when it had ao- 
qnired a more prominent importance. 

2. The first original work of any reputation in ethical 
philosophy since the revival of letters, and sou De 
which, being apparently designed in great ■'°""'»' 
measure for the chair of the confessional, serves as a 
sort of link between the class of mere casuistry and the 
philosophical systems of morals which were to follow, is 
by Dominic Soto, a Spanish Dominican, who played an 
eminent part in the deliberations of the Council of Trent, 
in opposition both to the papal court and to the theo- 
logians of the Scotist, or, as it was then reckoned by its 
adversaries, the Semi-Fel^ian school. This folio vo- 
Iimie, entitled De Justitia et Jure, was first published, 
according to the Biographic Universelle, at Antwerp, in 
1 568. It appears to be founded on the writingB of Thomas 
Aquinas, uie polar st^' of every true Dominican. Every 
question is ducussed with that remarkable observation 
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of diBtdnolioiiB, anl that nnremittiiig desire both to com- 
pi«h.end and to distribute a subject, which is displaced 
in many of tlieee forgotten folios, and ought to inepire 
us witli reverenoe for the zealous enei^ of their autbora, 
even when we find it impossible, as must generally be 
the caee, to read bo much as a few p^es conseoutively, 
or when we light upon trifling and insufBcient argu- 
ments in the course of our casual glances over the 
volume. 

3. Hooker's £cclesiastical Polity might seem more 
HookM properly to fell under the head of theology ; 
but the first book of this work being by much 
tbe best, Hooker ought ratlier to be reckoned among 
those who have weighed tbe principles, and delineated 
the boundaries, of moral and political science. I have, 
on another occasion,' done fidl justice to the wisdom 
and eloquence of tbiH earliest among the great writ^srs 
of England, who, having drunk at the streams of ancient 
.philosophy, has acquired from Plato and Tully some- 
what of their redundancy and want of precision, with 
their comprehensiveness of observation and their dignity 
of aoul. The reasonings of Hooker, thongh he bore in 
the ensuing century the surname of Judicious, are not 
always safe or satuifeotory, nor, perhaps, can they be 
reckoned wholly clear or consistent; his learning, 
though beyond that of most English writers in that age, 
is necessarily uncritical ; and his fundamental principle, 
the mutability of ecclesiastical government, has as little 
pleased those for whom he wrote as those whom he re- 
pelled by its means.'' But he stood out at a vast height 
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above his predeoesson md coDtemp.>nuie8 m the £ng' 
lish church, and was, perhaps, the first of our writeni 
who had &ay considerable aoqnaintance with the philo- 
sophers of Greece, not merely displayed in quotation, 
of which others may have sometimes set an example, 
but in a spirit of reflection and comprehensivenees which 
the etady of antiquity alone could have infoHod. The 
absence of minute ramifications of argument, in which 
the schoolmen loved to spread ont, distinguishes Hooker 
&om the writers who had been trained in ^ose arid dia- 
lectics, such as Soto or Snarez : but, as I have hinted, 
considering the depth and difficulty of several questions 
that he deals with in (he first book of the Polity, we 
might wish for a little less of the expanded palm of 
rhetoric, and somewhat of more dialectical preoieion in 
the reasoning.' 
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4. Hooker, like moBt great monl initers both of an' 
»■ UwDiT ^"l'"*? ""^ °^ modem agOB, reats tiia posidona 
oTiBtDni on one solid baeds, the eternal obligation of n»- 
'"' toial law. A small number had been inclined 

to inft'"*^''i an arbitroiy power of dio Deitj, even over 
the fandamental principles of right and wrong ; but the 
sounder theologians seem to have held that, however the 
will of God may be the proper source of moral obliga- 
tion in mankind, oonceming which thev were not more 
agreed then than they have been since, it was impossible 
fur him to deviate fi:om his immutable rectitude and 
holiness. They were unanimous also in asserting the 
capaoitj of the hnman faculties to discern right from 
wrong, little regarding what they deemed the prejudices 
or errors that had misled many nations, and more or less 
influenced the majority of mankind. 

G. But there had never been wanting those vrho, 
DiwMa tut stmok by the divereity of moml judgments and 
VjoOtm. behaviour among men, and especially under 
ciroumstances of climate, manners, or religion, different 
from our own, had found it hard to perceive how reason 
oonld be an unerring arbiter when there was so mnch 
discrepancy in what she professed to have determined. 
The relations of travellers, continually pressing upon 
the notice of Enrope in the sixteenth centaiy, and per- 
haps mther more exaggerated than at present, in de- 
scribing barbarous tribes, afforded continual aliment to 
the snspioiou. It was at least evident, without any- 
thing that could be called uureasonable scepticism, tbat 
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thefie diveimtiea oneht to be well explained and sifted 
before we acquiesced in the pleaeant oonvictiuii that we 
alone oould he in the right. 

6. The Eesays of Montaigne, &e first edition of which 
appeared at Bordeaai inlSSOi'make in eeveral E«Tiaf 
respectB an epoch in literature, lesa on account *'<""•'»*■ 
of their real importance, or the novel tniths they con- 
tain, than of their influence npon the taste and the opi- 
nions of £arope. They are the first pnivocatio ad papulum, 
tiie firat appeal &om the poroh and the academy to the 
h&imta of busy and of idle men, the first book that taught 
the unlearned reader to observe and reflect for himself 
on questions of moivl philosophy. In an age when every 
topic of this nature was treated systematioally, and in a 
didactio form, be broke out without connexion of chap- 
terE, with all the digressions that levity and garrulous 
egotism oould suggest, with a very delightful, but at 
that time most unusual rapidity of transition from ecri- 
onsness to gaiety. It would be to anticipate much of 
what will demand attention in the ensuing century were 
we to mention here the conspicaous writers who, more 
or leas directly, and with more or less of close imitation, 
may be classed in the school of Montaigne ; it embraces, 
in fact, a lai^e proportion of French and English lite- 
rature, and especially of that which has borrowed his 
title of Essays. No prose writer of flie sixteenth cen- 
tnry has been bo generally read, nor probably has given 
so much delight. Whatever may be our estimate of 
Montaigne as a philosopher, a name which he was for 
from arrogating, there will be but one opinion of the 
felicity and brightness of his genius. 

7. It is a striking proof of these qualities that, in 
reading his Essays, we can hardly help be- Theirch*- 
lieving him to have struck out all his thoughts ™™it"'<* 
by a spontaneous effort of his mind, and to have fallen 
after^irds upon his quotations and examples by happy 
accident. I have little doubt but that the process was 
different ; and that, either by dint of memory, thoiigh 
bo absolutely disclaims the possessing a good one, or by 
the usual method of oommonplacing, he had made hiH 
reading instrumental to ezoite his own ingenious and 
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fearless onderatonding. Hia extent of leaniing was b; 
no means great for that age, but the whole of it was 
bronglit to bear on hie object ; and it ia a proof of Mon- 
taigne's independence of mind that, while a vast maas of 
enidition was the onl}^ regular paaaport to lame, he read 
no authors but such as were most fitted to hia own 
habita of thinking. Hence he displays an unity, a self- 
existence, which we seldom find so complete in other 
writers. Hia quotations, though they perhaps make 
more than oue half of his £saays, seem parts of himself, 
and are like limba of his own mind, which could not be 
separated without laceration. But over all is spread a 
charm of a fascinating simplicity, and an apparent aban- 
donment of the whole man to the easy inspiration of 
genius, combined with a good nature, though rather too 
epicurean Eind destitute of moral energy, which, for that 
very reason, made him a fovourite with men of similar 
dispositions, for whom courts, and camps, and country 
mansions were the proper soil. 

8. Montaigne is superior to any of the anoients in live- 
linesB, in that oareleas and rapid style where one thought 
springs naturally, but not oonseoutively, from another, 
by analogical rather than deductive connexion ; go that, 
while the reader aeems to be following a train of ail- 
ments, he is imperceptibly hurried to a distance by some 
contingent aaaociation. This may be observed in half 
his Essays, the titles of which often give us little insight 
into their general scope. Thua the apology for Kaymond 
de Sebonde is soon forgotten in the long defence of 
moral Pyrrhonism, which occupies the twelfth chapter 
of the second book. He sometimes makes a show of 
coming back from his excursions ; but he has generally 
exhausted himself before he does so. This is what men 
love to practise (not advantageously for their severer 
studies) in their own thoughts ; they love to follow the 
casual aseociationB that lead them throv^h pleasant 
labyrinths — as one riding along the high road is glad to 
deviate a little into the woods, though it may sometimes 
happen that he will lose his way, and find himself far 
remote from bis inn. And such is the conversational 
style of lively and eloquent old men. We converse 
with Montaigne, or rather hear Mm talk ; it is almost 
impossible to i-ead his Essays without thinking that ho 



Bpetika to B8 ; we see bis oheerM brow, his spsTkliiig 
eye, his negligent but gentletnaiilT demeanour; we pic- 
ture bim in bis arm-cbair, witb his few books round the 
room, and Plutarch on the table. 

9. The independence of hia mind produces great part 
of the charm of hie writing ; it redeems his Taiiity, witl^ 
out which it could not have been so fiilly difiplayed, or, 
perhaps, so powerfully felt. In an Aga of litOTary servi- 
tude, when every province into which reflection could 
wander was occupied by some despot — when, to say no- 
thing of theology, men found Anstotle, or Ulpian, or 
Hippocrates, at every turning to dictate their road, it 
was gratifying to fall in company with a simple gentle- 
man who, with much more reading than generally be- 
longed to his class, had tbe spirit to ask a reason for 
eveiy rule. 

10. Montaigne has borrowed mnuh, besides his quota- 
tions, from the few anoient authors whom he Joved to 
study. In one passage he even says that his book is 
wholly compiled &om Plutarch and Seneoa ; but this is 
evidently intended to throw the critics off their scent. 
" I purposely conceal the authors from whom 1 borrow," 
ue says in another place, " to check the presumption of 
those who are apt to censure what they find in a modem. 
I am content that they should lash Seneca and Plutarch 
through my sides." * These were his two favourite 
authors; and in order to judge of the originality of 
Montaigne in any passage, it may often be necesBary to 
have a considerable acquaintance with their works. 
"When I write," h^ says, " I care not to have books 
abnmt me ; but I can hudly be without a Plutarch." ' 
He knew litUe Greek, but most editions at that time had 
a Latin translation : he needed not for Plutarch to go 
beyond his own lan^age. Cicero he did not much 
admire, except the epistles to Atticus. He esteemed the 
modems very slightly in comparison with antiquity, 
though praising Ouicciardini ^id Philip de Cominea 
Dngald Stewart observes, that Montaigne cannot be sus- 
pected of affectation, and therefore must himself have 
believed what he says of the badness of his memoiy, 
forgetting, as he teUs us, the names of t' 
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tilings, and even of those he constantly saw. Bnt his 
vanity led ^lim to taUc perpetoall; of himself; and, as 
often faappenti to vain men, he would rather talk of his 
own failmgi than of any foreign enbjeot. He oould not 
have had a very defeotive memory bo &r as it had been 
exeroieed, though be tnigbt &11 into tho common mistake 
of confoundLag his inattention to ordinary objects viih 
weakneea of the &Gnlty. 

11. Montaigne seldom defines or discriminates; his 
mind had great qniokness, bnt little Bubtilty ; his care- 
leasneas and impatience of labonr rendered hia views 
pmotically one-sided ; for thongh ho was enfficiently &ee 
from prejudice to place the objects of consideration in 
difFerent lights, he wanted the power, or did not use tlie 
diligenoe, to make that oompu^tive appreoiation of &ots 
which is necessary to distiu^uish the truth. He appears 
to most advantage in matters requiring good sense and 
oalm observation, as in the edncation of ohildren. The 
twenty-fourth and twenty-eighth chapters of the first 
book, which relate to this subject, are among Uie best in 
the collection. His excellent temper made him an enemy 
to the harshness and tyranny so frequent at tliat time in 
the management of ohildren, as bis clear understandii^ 
did to tho pedantic methods of overloading and mis- 
directing their faculties. It required some courage to 
ai^oe against the grammarians who had almost mono- 
polised the admiration of the world. Of these men 
Montaigne observes that, though they have strong me- 
mories, their judgment is usually very shallow ; nmlriTig 
only an exception for Tumebus, who, though in his 
opinion the greatest scholar that bad existed for a thou- 
sand years, had nothing of the pedant about him bnt his 
dress. In all the remarks of Montaigne on htuoan cha- 
racter and manners, we find a liveliness, simplicity, and 
truth. They are such as his ordinary opportunities of 
observation or his reading auf^sted ; and though several 
writers have given pToo& of deeper reflection or more 
watchfiil discernment, few are so well calculated to &11 
in with the apprebeiiBion of the general reader. 

12. The scepticism of Montaigne, conoemii^ which so 
much has been said, is not displayed in religion, fur he 
was a steady Catholic, though his faith seems to have 
been tathor that of acquiesoeuoe than conviction, nor in 
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mch subtiltieH of metaphTeical Fyrrhonism as we find is 
Sanchez, which had no attraction for hu careleea nature. 
But he had read much of Sextos Empirions, and might 
perhaps have derived something from his favourite Fln- 
taroh. He had also been forcibly struck by the recent 
narratives of travellerB, which he BotnetimeB received 
with a credulity as to evidence not rarely combined with 
theoretical scepticism, and which is too much the &iilt 
of his age to bring censure on an individuaL It was 
then assumed that all trayellers were trustworthy, and, 
still more, that none of the Greek and fioman authors 
have recorded &lsehoods. Hence he was at a loss to 
discover a general rule of moral law, as an implanted 
instinct, or necessary deduction of common reason, in 
the varying usages and opinions of mankind. But his 
scepticism was less extravagant and unreasonable at that 
time than it would be now. Things then really doubtAil 
have been proved, and positions, entrenched by authority 
which be dared not to scruple, have been overthrown;* 
Truth, in retirii^ from her outposts, has become more 
itnassailable in her citadeL 

13. It mayhedeemedasymptomofwantingathoroimih 
love of truth when a man overrates, as much as when he 
overlooks, the difBculties he deals with. Montaigne is 
perhaps not exempt from this failing. Though sincere 
and candid in his general temper, he is sometimeB more 
ambitious of settii^ forth his own ingenuity than desirous 
to oome to the bottom of bis subject. Hence he is apt 
to run into the fallacy common to this class of writers, 
and which La Mothe le Yayer employed much mor^— 
that of ooufbnuding the variations of Ihe customs of man- 
kind in things morally indifferent with those which 
affect the principles of duty; and hence tlie serious 
writers on philosophy in the next age, Pascal, Amanld, 
Malebranche, animadvert with much severity on Hon- 
taigne. They considered him, not perhaps tmjustly, as 
an enemy ta me candid and honest investigation of truth, 
both by his sceptical bias and by the great indifference 
of his temperament ; scarcely acknowledging so much as 
was due um service he had done by chasing away tha 
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mrvUe pedantry of the achook, and preparing the road 
for closer reasonets tban himself. But the very tone of 
their cenanrea is BufBoient to prove the vaat influence he 
had exerted over the world. 

14, Uontaigne is the earliest classical writer in the 
French language, the first whom a gentleman is aahamed 
not to have read. So long as an unafiecled style and an 
appearanoe of the utmost eimplioily and good nature 
snail charm, ho long as the lovers of desultory and 
cheer^ conversation shall be more numerous than those 
who prefer a lecture or a sermon, bo long as reading is 
sought by the many as an amusement in idleness, or a 
resource in pain, so long will Uontaigne be among the 
&voarite authors of mankind. I know not whether the 
greatest blemish of his Essays has much impeded their 
popularity; they led the way to the indecency toQ 
characteristic of French literature, but in no writer on 
serious topics, except Bayle, more habitual than in Uon- 
taigne. It may be observed, that a laiger portion of 
this qualitj' distinguishes the third book, published after 
he hsid attained a reputation, than the t;wo former. It is 
also more overspread by egotism ; and it is not agreeable 
to perceive that the two leading faults of his dispositi<m 
became more unrestrained and absorbing as he advanced 
in life. 

15. The Italians have a few moral treatises of this 
Wiucn p^od, but chiefly scarce and little read. The 
mcnbio" Instituzioni UortOi of Alexander Piccolomini, 
"^^- the Instituzioni di Tntta la Vita dell' Uomo 
Nato Nobile e in citta Libera, by the same author, the 
Latin treatise of Uazzoni de Triplici Vita, which, though 
we mention it here as partly ethical, seems to be ratl^r 
an attempt to give a general survey of all science, are 
among the least obscure, though they have never been 
of much reputation in Europe.^ Bnt a more celebrated 
work, relating indeed to a minor department of ethics, 
the rules of polite and decorous behaviour, is the Oatateo 
of Caea, bishop of Benevento, and an elegant writer of 
oonsiderable reputation. This little treatise is not only 

l> For tine booki m Tlnboadd, Oor- mmt, bDmrer, to Mkni my stikaj, 
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aocontited superior in style to most Italian piom, but 
serves to illostiHte the nuumers of eocifty in the middle 
of the sixteenth centniy. Some of tiie improprietietj 
whicli he oensnreB are saob as we should hardly have 
expected to find in Italy, and almost remind us of a 
strange but graphic poem of one Dedekind, on the man- 
ners of Germany in the sixteenth century, called Qro- 
bianus. But his own precepts in other plaoee, though 
hardly striking us as novel, are more refined, and relate 
to the essential principles of social intercouise, rather 
than to its conventional foims.' Casa wrote also a little 
book on the duties to be obeerved between Mends of 
unequal Tanks. The inferior, he advises, should never 
permit himself to jest upon his patron ; but if he is him- 
self stnng by any nnpleasing wit or sharp word, ought 
to receive it with a smiling countenance, and to answer 
so as to conceal his ^-eaentment. It is probable that this 
art was understood in an Italian palace without the help 
of books. 

] 6. There was never a generation in England which, 
for worldly prudence and wise observation of j^^ arf,^^ 
mankind, stood higher than the subjects of Eliza^ 
betli. £ich in men of strong mind, that age had given 
tiiem a discipline unknown to ourselves ; the strictness 
of the Tudor government, the suspicious temper of the 
queen, the spirit not only of intolerance, but of inquisi- 
tiveness as to reli^ous dissent, the uncertainties of the 
future, produced a caution rather foreign to the English 
charaoter, aocompMiied by a closer attention to the 
workings of other men's minds, and their exterior signs. 
This, for similar reasons, had long distinguished the 
Italians; but it is chiefly displayed perhaps in their 
political writings. We find it, in a laiger and more 
philosophical sense, near the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
when onr literature made its first strong shoot, prompting 
the short condensed reflections of Burleigh and Baleigh, 
or saturating with moral observation the mighty soul of 
Shakspeare. 

17. The first in time, and we may justly say the first 
in exoellenoe of English writings on moral prudence, are 

> Chift Inrd^ a^iivt tb« punctilknii ttnctJuni In Iba m 
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the Eeea-yM of Baoon. , Bnt theae, aa we now read them, 
Bkw* though not' very bulky, are greatly enlai^ed 
^™)"- since their first publication in 1597. They 
then were bnt ten in ntimber: — entitled, 1. Of Studies; 
2. Of Disoonrse ; 3. Of Ceremonies and Kespecta ; 4. Of 
rollowera and Friends ; 5. Of Suitors ; 6. Of Expence ; 
7. Of Begiment of Health ; 8. Of Honour and Reputation ; 
9. Of Faction; 10, Of Negooiating. And even these 
few have been expanded in later editions to neajiy 
double their extent. The rest were added chiefly in 
1612, and the whole were enlarged in 1625. The pith 
indeed of these ten Eesays will be found in the edition 
of 1597 ; the additions being merely to explain, correct, 
or illustrate. But, as a much greater number were in- 
corporated with tiiem in the next century, we shall say 
no more of Bacon's Essays for the present. 
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FiKdmii of WrlUDK on OunmniBit n Ui!> Tim— lu Cuaa— Hattaam-^ 
l^ngoH — I' BoeUe — Bncliiua — P(i;r°<t — Row— Marliu— Tha Jtwlu 
— BoUro ud Punu— Bodln — Anilj^ dT hli BfiHbUB. 

18. The present period, especially after 1570, is far more 
vtoBba or ^^tfiil '^"™ ^^^ preceding in the annak of poli- 
poUUdd tical soience. It produced several works both 
'^'•"- of temporary and permanent importance. Be- 
fore we oome to Bodin, who is its moat oonspicuous 
ornament, it may be fit to mention some less considerable 
books, which, though belongii^ partly to the temporary 
class, have in several instances survived the occasion 
which drew them forth, and indicate a state of public 
opinion not unworthy of notice. 

19. A constant progress towards absolute monarchy, 
_^^j^ sometimes silent, at other times attended with 
(?K^vnn7 violence, had been observable in the principal 
"""^ kingdoms of Europe for the last hundred yeara. 
This had been brought about by various circurastancee 
which belong to civil history ; but among others, by a 
more skilful management, and a more systematic atten- 
tion to the maxims of state-craft, which had sometiinet 
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BBsumed a sort of scientific form, as in The Prince of 
Uachiavel, but were more frequently incnlcated in cur- 
rent rules familiar to the counsellors of kings. Tho 
consequence had been not onlj' many flagrant instances 
of violated public right, but in some countries, especially 
Fiance, an habitual contempt for every moral as well as 
political restraint on the ruler's will. But oppression is 
always felt to be such, and the breach of knows laws 
cannot be borne without resentment, thoi^gh it may 
without resistance; nor were therfe wanting ^^_,rt^ 
aevei^ cbubcb that tended to genei'ate a spirit gmcnud 
of indignation against the predominant despot' '^ "" 
ism. Independent of those of a political nature, which 
yariod according to the ciroumstances of kingdoms, 
there were three that belonged to tho sixtoenth century 
as a learned and reflecting age, which, if they did not 
all exercise a great influence over the multitude, were 
sufficient to afieot the complexion of literature, and to 
indicate a somewhat novel state of opinion in the public 
mind. 

20. I. Prom the Greek and Eoman poets, orators, or 
historians, the scholar derived the principles, j^,^,^^ 
not only of eqnal justice, but of equal privi- frranciwic 
leges ; he learned to reverence free republics, '""*'^- 

to abhor tyranny, to sympathise with a Timoleon or a 
Brutiis. A late Miglish historian, who carried to a mor- 
bid excess his jealousy of democratic prejudices, &ncied 
that these are perceptible in the versions of Greek au' 
thors by the learned of the sixteenth century, and that 
Xylander or Ehodomann gratified their spite against the 
sovereigns of their own time by mistranalating their text, 
in order to throw odium on Philip or Alexander. This 
is probably unfounded ; but it may still be true that 
men, who had imbibed notions, peniaps as indefinite as 
exa^erated, of the blessings of freedom in ancient 
Bome and Greece, would draw no advantageous contrast 
with the palpable outn^es of arbitrary power before 
their eyes. We have seen, fifly years before, a striking 
proof of almost mntinons indignation in the Adages i^ 
Erasmus ; and I have littie doubt that further evidence 
of it might be gleaned from the lettere and writings of 
the learned. 

21. IL hipropoitionas the antiquities of the existing 
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Boropean monnroliiee oame to be studied, it oould not 
Tma onti *"** «pp«w tl»at ^^ royal authority had out- 
Dirauidiha grown many limitatioiiB that primitiye usage or 
Jewiiii. establUhed law had imposed upon it ; and the 
fartiier back these reeearcbee exi«nded, the more they 
Beemeil, aooording to some inquirers, to Istout a popuW 
tbeory of oonstitntional polity. III. Neither of these 
considerations, wbicb affected only the patient scholar, 
struck so powerfully on the public mind as the free 
spirit engendered by &e Eeformation, and especially the 
Jiidaizing turn of tbe early Protestants, those at least of 
the Calvinistio school, which sought for precedents and 
models in the Old Testament, and delighted to recount 
bow Hie tribes of Israel bad fallen away &om Beboboam, 
bow tbe Maooabeea had repelled the Syrian, bow f^lon 
had been Bmitl«n by the dagger of Ehud. For many 
years tbe Protestants of France had made choice of the 
aword, when their alternative was the stake ; and amidst 
defeat, treachery, and masaacie, sustained an unequal 
combat with extraordinary heroism, and a constancy 
that only a persuasion of acti:ig according to conscience 
could impart. That persuasion it was the business of 
their ministers and ecnolars to enoouroge by argument. 
Each of these three principles of liberty was asserted by 
means of tbe press in tbe short period between 1670 and 
1580. 

22. First in order of publication is the Franoo-Gallia 
J. of Francis Hottoman, one of the most eminent 
QiLUi of lawyers of that age. This is chiefly a collection 
Hotimuo. of passages from the early French historians, to 
prove the share of tbe people in govemment, and espe- 
cially their right of electing the kings of the first two 
ncea. No one in such inquiries would now have re- 
course to the Franco-Gallia, wbicb has certainly the 
defect of great partiality, and an unwarrantable exten- 
sion of the author's bypotbesis. But it is also true that 
Hottoman revealed some facts as to the ancient mo- 
narchy of France, which neither tbe later historians, 
flatterers of the court, nor tbe lawyers of the parliament 
of Paris, against whom he is prone to inveigh, had suf- 
tered to transpire. 

23. An anonymous treatise, Tindicite contra lyrannos, 
v]i>did«»f Auctore Stephano Jmiio Bntto Celts, 157(1, 
'*■**'■ commonly ascribed to Hubert lionguet, tho 
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friend of Sir Philip Sidney, breathes tiie Btem spirit 
of Jndaical HnguenotiBm.* Kings, that lay waste the 
chnrcli of God, and enpj>ort idolatry, kiuge, that trample 
upon their subjects' privileges, may be depoeeil by the 
states of their kingdom, who indeed are bound in duty 
to do BO, though it is not lawful for private men to 
take up arms without authority. As kings derive their 
pre-eminence from the will of the people, tiey may be 
considered as feudally vaeaals of their subjects, so far 
that they may forfeit their crown by felony against 
them. Thou^ Languet speaks honourably of ancient 
tyrannic idea, it seems as if he could not mean to justiiy 
aasaabination, since he refases the right of resistance to 
private men. 

24. Hottoman and Languet were both Protestants; 
and, the latt«r especially, may have been greatly conir'Cii 
influenced by the perilous fortunes of their re- '* ^""^ 
li^on. A short treatise, however, came out in 1578, 
written probably near thirty years before, by Stephen de 
la Boetie, best known to posterity by the ardent praises 
of his friend Montaigne, and an adherent to the church. 
This is called Le Contr'Un, ou DiscouiB de la Servitude 
Volontaire, It well deserves its title. Boused by the 
fl^^tions tyranny of many contemporary rulers, and few 
were worse than Henry II,, under whose reign it was 
probably written, La Boetie pours forth the vehement 
indignation of a youthful heart, full of the love of virtue 
and of the brilliant illusions which a superficial know 
ledge, of ancient history creates, ^lainst the voluntary 
abjectness of mankind, who submit as slaven to one no 
wisor, no braver, no stronger than any of themselves. 
" He who so plays the master over you haabuttwo eyes, 
has but two hands, has but one body, has nothing more 
than the least amoue the vast number who dwell in our 
cities ; nothing has ne better ihan yon, save the advan- 
tage that you give him, that he may ruin you. Whence 
has he so many eyes to watch you, but that you give 
them to him ? How has he so many hands to strike 
you, but that he employs your own ? How does he come 
by the feet which trample on your cities, but by your 
means ? How oan he nave any power over you, but 

k fLa CI«T hu ■ dlMnatl«i printed Flr^iHonuf wrote DibVIdAMb oiDtrm 
tttbf md at th» EsgUili tnniLiliDD of Tjiwikh. Bui lit mtjorllrtwn cm. 
B*yle') UuhiiiHJ, lo fttin Ilml Dn tlsued Id MCfUa li u lAEgueb— 1M3.] 
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what you give him ? How oonld he Testnre to peraecntA 
yon, if ha had not an nnderstanding with yonTselTes ? 
What bann could he do yon, if yon were not receivera 
of the robber that plondera yon, accomplices of the mur- 
derer who kills yon, and traitors to yonr own selves ? 
Yon, you sow the fruita of the earth, that he may waste 
them: you furnish yonr houses, tiiat he may pilh^ 
them ; you rear your daughters, that they may glut hia 
wantonness, and your sons, that he may lead them at the 
best to hifl wars, or that he may send tiiem to execution, 
or make them the instruments of his conoupiscenoe, the 
ministers of his revenge. You exhaust your bodies with 
labour, that he may revel in luxury, or wallow in base 
and vile pleasnres ; you weaken yourselves, that he may 
become more atrong, and better able to hold you in check. 
And yet from so many ind^nitiea, that the beasts them- 
selves, could they be conscious of them, would not en- 
dure, you may deliver yourselvee, if you but make an 
effort, not to deliver yourselves, but to show the will to 
do it Once resolve to be no longer slaves, and you are 
already free. I do not say that you should aesail him, or 
shake hia seat ; merely support him no longer, and you 
will see that, like a great Coloesua, whose hasia has lieen 
removed from beneath him, he will iall \iy his own 
weight, and break to pieces." " 

25. These bursts of a noble patriotism, which no one 
who is in the least familiar with the history of that 
period will think inexcusable, are much unlike what we 
generally expect from the French writers. La Boetie, 
in fact, is almost a single instance of a thoroughly 
republican character till nearly the period of the Revo- 
lution. Montaigne, the staunchest sapporter of church 
and state, excuses his friend, " the greatest man, in my 
opinion, of our age," assuring us tliat he was always a 
loyal subject, thoiu;h, if he had been permitted his own 
choice, " he would rather have been bom at Venice 
Hum at Sarlat." La Boetie died young, in 1561 ; cmd 
his Discoutse was written some yeais before ; he might 
have lived to perceive how much more easy it is to 
inveigh t^punst the abuses of government thak to bring 
about any thing better by rebeUion. 

°* L> Cunlillu of Ia Boecle ii pobUUiad It tba (Dd of viik eiUtlan d 
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26. The tliree great soarces of a free spirit in politica, 
(kdmiratioii of antiquity, zeal for religion, and _ , 
persuaaion of positive right, which separately ne jan 
had animated La Boetie, Languet, and Hotto- ^'^'' 
man, united their streams to produce, in another country, 
the treatise of George Buchanan (De Jure Eegni apud 
Scotos), a scholar, a Protestant, and the subject of a 
very limited monarchy. This is a dialc^e elegantly 
written, and designed, first, to show the origin of roytJ 
government from popular election ; then, the right ol 
putting tyrannical kiiigs to death, according to Scripture, 
and the conditional allegiance due to the crown of Scot- 
land, as proved by the coronation oath, which implies 
that it is received in trust from the people. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of Buchanan's reasoning, which 
goes very materially farther than Luiguet had presumed 
to do : — " Is there, then," says one of the interlocutors. 



the compact, and does anything gainst his own stipu- 
lations, break his agreement P M. He does. — B. If, 
then, the bond which attached the king to the people is 
broken, all rights he derived from the agreement are 
forfeited ? M. They are forfeited. — B. And he who was 
mutually bound becomes as free as before the agreement ? 
M. He has the same rights and the some freedom as he 
had before. — B. But if a king should do things tending 
to the dissolution of human society, for the preservation 
of which he has been made, what name should we give 
him? M. We should call him a tyrant, — B. But a 
tyrant not only possesses no just authority over his 
people, but is their enemy? M. He is surely their 
enemy. — B, Is there not a just cause of war against an 
enemy who has inflicted heavy and intolerable injuries 
upon us ? M. There is. — B. What is the nature of a 
war against the enemy of all mankind, that is, against 
a tyrant' M. None can be more just.^B. Is it wot 
lawful in a war justly commenced, not only for the 
whole people, but for any single person, to kill an 
enemy? M. It must be confessed. — B. What, then, 
shfJl we say of a tyrant, a public enemy, with whom all 
good men arc in eternal warfare ? may not any one of 
■11 mankind inflict on him every penalty of war ? M. I 
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observe titat all nationB hare been of tbat opinion, fur 
'nieba is extolled for having killed hor husband, and 
Timoleon for his brother's and CaBsins for his eon's 
death."" 

27. We may include amoi^ politioal treatisee of this 
p^^ class some published by tbe English and Scot- 
^^iu^*" tish exiles during the peiseoution of their 
'°"°- religion by the two Maries. They are, indeed, 

prompted by oirciunstanceB, and in some instances have 
too much of a temporary character to dceerve a place in 
literary history. I irill, however, gire an account of 
one, more theoretical than the rest, and charaoteristia 
of the bold spirit of these early Fiotestants, especially ai! 
it is almost wholly unknown except by name. This is 
in the title-page, " A Short Treatise uf Politique Power, 
and of the true obedience which solijects owe to kings 
and other civil governors, being an answer to seven 
questions: — ' 1, Whereof politique power groweth, 
wherefore it was ordained, and the ri^t use and duty 
of the same ? 2. Whether kings, princes, and other 
governors have an absoluto power and anthority over 
' their subjects ? S. Whether kings, princes, and other 
politique governors be subject to God's laws, or the 
positive laws of their countries ? 4. In what things and 
how for subjects are bound to obey thejr princes and 
govemoTs 7 5. W hether all the Bubjeot's goods be the 
emperor's or king's own, and that they may lawfully 
take them for their own? 6. Whether it be lawful to 
depose an evil governor and kill a tyrant? 7. What 
confidence is to be given to princes and potentates ?' " 

28. The author of this treatise was John Poynet, or 
ittiibeni Ponnet, as it is spelled in the last edition, 
"•""T- bishop of Winchester under Edward VI., and 
w]io had a conBiderable share in the Beformation.' It 
was first published in 1558, and reprinted in 1642, " to 
serve," says Stiype, " the turn of tiiose times." " This 
book," observes truly the same industrious pei^on, " was 
not over favourable to princes." Poynet died very soon 
afterwards, so that we cannot determine whether he 
would have thought it expedient to speak as fiercely 
under the reign that was to oomo. The place' of pnbli 

■ p. M * ClHlmen ; BUTpc'a Memcriak, 
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oation of the first editioti I do not know, but I preetune 
it was at Geneva or FranHort It is closely and 
Tigorously written, deeerring, in many parts, a high 
place amoug the English prose of that age, thongh not 
entirely free from the naual fiiult— vulgar and ribd,droii8 
invective. He determinoB all the qnestions stated in 
the title-page on principles adveise to royal power, 
contending, in the sixth chapter, that " the manifold 
and continual examples that have been, &oin time to 
time, of the deposing of kings and killing of tyrants, do 
most uertainly con£nn it to be most true, jnst, and 
consonant to God's judgment. The history of kings in 
the Old Testament is full of it ; and, as Cardinal Pole 
truly citeth, England lacketli not the practice and expe- 
rience of the same ; fur they deprived King Edward II., 
because, without law, he ktlled the subjects, spoiled 
them of their goods, and wasted the treasures of the 
realm. And npon what jost caunes Richard II. was 
tliraBt ont, and fienry IV. put in his place, I refer it to 
their own judgment. Denmark also now, in our days, 
did nobly the like act, when they deprived Christioin 
the tyrant, and committed him to perpetual prison. 

29. "The reasons, ailments, and laws.'that serve 
for the deimeing and displacing of an evil ^^^ 
g<>vemor, will do as much for the proof that it for lynn- 
la lawful to kill a tyrant, if they may be indif- '**''■ 
ferently heard. As God hath ordsjned ou^ietrateR to 
hear and determine private men's matters, and to punish 
their vices, so also willeth he that the magistrates' doings 
be called to account and reckoning, and their vices 
corrected and punished by the body of the whole con- 
gregation or commonwealth : as it is manifest by the 
memory of the ancient office of the High Constable of 
England, unto whose authority it pertained, not only to 
summon the king personally before the parliament, or 
other courts of judgment, to answer and receive accord- 
ing to justice, but also upon just occasion to commit 
him unto ward.^ Kings, princes, and governors have 
their authority of the people, as all laws, usages, and 
policies dcdeolare and testify. For in some placea and 
cotmtries they have more and greater authority; in 
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Bome plooea leee ; and in some the people hsve not given 
this authority to any other, but retain and exercise it 
thenuelves. And is any man so unreasonable to deny 
that the whole may do as much as they have permitted 
one member to do, or those that have appointed an office 
upon trust have not authority upon just occasion (as the 
abiiae of it) to take away what they gave ? All laws do 
agree that men may revoke their proxies and letters of 
attorney when it pleaseth them, much more when they 
see their proctors and attorneys abuse it. 

30. " But now, to prove the latter part of this question 
afSnnatively, that it is lawful to kill a tynwt, there is 
no man can deny, but that the Ethnics, aJbt-.t they had 
not the right and perfect true knowledge of God, were 
endued with the knowledge of the law of nature — for it 
is no private law to a few or certain people, but common 
to all — ^not ^vritten in books, but grafted in the hearts 
of men, not made by men, but ordained of God, which 
we have not learned, received, or read, but have taken. 
Slicked, and drawn it out of nature, whereunto we are 
not taught, but made, not instructed, but seasoned;'' 
and, as St. Paul saith, ' Man's conscience hearing witness 
of it,' " &c. He proceeds in a strain of some eloquence 
(and this last pass^e is not ill-translated from Cicero) 
to extol the ancient tyrannicides, accounting the first 
nobility to have been " those who had revenged and 
delivered the oppressed people out of the hands of their 
governors. Of this kind of nobility was Hercules, 
Theseus, and such like."' It must be owned the worthy 
bishop is a bold man in assertions of fact Instances 
from the Old Testament, of course, follow, wherein 
Jezebel and Athalia are not forgotten, for the sake of 
our bloody queen. 

31. If too much space has been allowed to so obscure 
Tbgtemu ^ production, it must be excused on etccount of 
of pj^ the illustration it gives to our civil and eocle- 
5™S ' siastical history, though of little importance in 
™™*^ literature. It is also well to exhibit an addi- 
tional proof that the tenets of most men, however general 
and speculative they may appear, are espoused on aocount 
of the poaitdon of those who hold them, and the mo- 
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montaiy coneeqnencea that they may prodoce. In a 
few yeare' time tlie ChiaTch of England, strong in the 
protection of that sroyalty which I'o3riiet thus assailed 
in his own exile, enacted the celebrated homily against 
rebellion, which denounces eveiy pretext of reeistanoe 
to governors. It rarely happens that any parties, even 
the beat and purest, wilt, in the strife to retain or recover 
their ascendency, weaken themBelvos by a scnipulous 
examinatioQ of the reasoning or the testimony which is 
to serve their purpose. Those have lived and read to 
little advantage who have not discovered this. 

32. It might appear that there was some peculiar 
association between these popnlar theories of 
resistance and the Protestant faith. Perhaps, in uSa* 
truth, they had a degree of natural connexion ; »»™g ii» 
but circumstances, more than general principles, ^^ 
aScct the opinions of mankind. The rebellion of the 
League against Henry III., their determination not to 
acknowledge Henry IV., reversed the state of parties, 
and displayed, in an opposite quarter, the republican 
notions of Languct and Buchanan as fierce and as un- 
limited as any Protestants had maintained thom. Henry 
of Bourbon could only rely upon his legitimate descent, 
upon the indefeasible rights of inheritance. If France 
was to ehiiose for herself, France demanded a Catholic 
king ; all the topics of democracy were thrown into that 
scale; and, in fact, it is well known that Henry had no 
prospect whatever of snccesa but by ni'ians of a convOT- 
sion, which, though not bearing much semblance of 
sincerity, the nation thought fit to accept. But during 
that struj^le of a few years we find, among other writ- 
ings of less moment, one ascribed by some to Bose, 
Bishop of Senlis, a strenuous partisan of the League, 
which may perhaps deserve to arrest our attention." 
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33. This book, ' De Joeta Kei|)ublicce Chtistianie in • 
Boh on the Kegea Fotettato,' published in 1 590, must have 
cS'uSI?' " ^"^ pwtly written before the dealli of Henry 
suuaoTv ILL in the jpreceding year. He begins with 
"^"^ the origin of human society, which be treats 
with Home eloquence, and on the principle of an election 
of inagiBtratee by the community, that they might live 
peaoeably, and in enjoyment of ttieii poseeseione. The 
different fonns and limitations of government have 
sprane from (be choice of the people, ercept where they 
liave Doen impoBed by conquest. He exhibits many 
instances of this variety : but there are two dangers, one 
of limiting too much the power of kings, and letting the 
populace change the dynasty at their pleasure ; the 
other, that of ascribing a sort of divinity to kings, and 
taking from the nation all the power of restraining them 
in whatever crimes they may commit. The Scottish 
Calvinists are an instance of the first error; the modem 
advocat«8 of the house of Valois of the other. The 
servile language of those who preach passive obedience 
has encouraged not only the worst Boman eimwrors, 
but such t^ants as Henry VIII., Edward VL, and 
Elizabeth of England. 

34. The author goes, in the second chapter, more 
fully into a refotation of this doctrine, as contrary to the 
practice of ancient natipns, who always deposed tyrants, 
to the principles of Christianity, and to the conBtitution 
of European communities, whose kin^ wre admitted 
under an oath to keep the laws and to reign justly. 
The subject's oath of allegiance does not bind him, 
unless the king observe what is stipulated from him ; 
and this right of withdrawing obedience from wicked 
kings is at me bottom of all the publio law of Europe. 
It is also sanctioned by the church. Still more has the 
nation a right to impose taws Eind limitations on kings, 
who have certainly no sx^riority to the law, so t^t 
they can transgress it at pleasure. 

35. In the third chapter he inquires who is a tyrant ; 
and, after a long discussion, comes to this result, that a 
t}-rant is one who despoils his subjects of their poeses- 
sious, or offends public deoonoy by immoral life, but 
above all, who assails the ChriBtiau feith, and uses hia 
anthority to render his subjects heretical. All tliese 
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oharaoteiB are found in Heniy of Valois. He then 
urges, in the two fbllowing chapteiB, that all Protes- 
tantiBiu is yrorse than paganism, inasmuch as it holds 
oat lees inducement to a virtnoiiB life, but that CalTinism 
is much the worst fonn of tlie Protestant heresy. The 
Hngueuots, he proceeds to prore, are neither parts of 
the French church nor commonwealth. He infers, in 
tlie seTouth chapter, that the king of Navarre, being f 
heretic of this description, is not fit to rule orer Chns 
tians. The remainder of the book is designed to show 
that eveiy king, being schismatic or heretical, may be 
deposed hy the pope, of which he brings many ex 
amples ; nor has any one deserved this sentence more 
than Henry of Navtore. It has always been held lawful 
that an heretical king should be warred upon by his 
own subjects and by all Christian sovereigns; and be 
maintains that a real tyrant, who, after bemg deposed 
by the wiser part of his subjects, attempts to preserve 
hjs power by force, may be put to death by any private 

S arson. He adds tbat Jnliaii was probably killed by a 
hristian soldier, and quotes several fathers and ecclesi- 
astical historians who justiiy and commend the act. 
He concludes by eihorting the nobility and other orders 
of FraouB, since Henry is a relapsed heretic, who is not 
to be believed for any oaths he may make, to rally round 
their Catholic king, Charles of Bourbon. 

36. The principles of Kose, if he were tndy the 
author, both as to rebellion and lyrannioide, _,^,. . 
belon^d natur^Iy to those who took up anus smdHt ta 
against Henry lU., and who applauded his ^'^ 
assassin. They were adopted, and perhaps ex- 
tended, by Boucher, a leaguer still more furious, if pos- 
sible, than Soso himself, in a book published in 1689, 
De Justa Henrici III, Abdioatione i Francornm Regno. 
This book is written in the spirit of Languet, asserting 
the getieral right of the people to depwe tyrants, rather 
than confining it to the case of heresy. The deposing 
povrer of the pope, consequently, does not come much 
into question. He was answered, as well as other 
writers of the same t«nets, by a Scottish Catholic residing 
at Paris, William Barclay, father of the more Aniwend 
celebrated author of the Argenis, in a treatise ^ Birei*^. 
" De B^no et Begali Potestate adversus Buchaiianma, 
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Bruhun, Bouoherum et Iteliquoa MonaroLomachoB," 
1600. Barclay argues on the prmciples current in 
Tnixce, that tlie king haa no superior in temporab; 
that the people are bonnd in all caaea to obey him; 
that the lawa owo their validity to his will. The settle- 
ment of Prance by the submiesion of the League on the 
one hand, and by the Edict of Nantes ou the other, 
natandly put a stop to the discussion of questions which, 
theoretical and nniversal as tiit,/ might seem, woxild 
never have been brought forward but through the stimu- 
lating influence of immediate oircumBtances. 

37, But while the war was yet raging, and the fate of 
, .„ the Catholic religion seemed to hang upon its 
■dopi ui>w succeaa, many of the Jesuits had been. Btrenuoue 
"""•^ advocates of Ihe ^rannicidal doctrine; and the 
strong spirit of party attachment in that order renders it 
hardly nncandid to reckon among its general tenets 
whatever was tangbt by its most conspicaous members. 
The boldest and most cetebrated assertion of these 
Mariuu maxims was by Mariana, in a book, De Bege et 
v B*gB. B^pg Institutione. The first edition of this re- 
markable book, and which is of considerable scareity, 
was published at Toledo in 1599, dedicated to Philip 
ni., and sanctioned with more than an approbation, 
with a warm eul<^, by the censor (one of the same 
order, it may be obaerved), who by the king's authority 
liad perused the manuscript. It is, however, not sncb 
as in an absolute monarchy we should expect to find 
countenance. Mariana, after inquiring what is the best 
form of government, and deciding for hereditary mo- 
narchy, but only on condition that the prince shall call 
the best citizens t<i hia councils, and administer all 
affairs according to the advice of a senate, comes to 
show the difference between a king and a tyrant. Hia 
invectives against the latter prepare ua for the sixth 
chapter, which is entitled. Whether it be lawful to over- 
throw a tyrant? He begins by a short sketch of the 
oppression of France under Henry III., which had pro- 
voked his assassination. Whether the act of James 
Clement, " the eternal glory of France, as most reckon 
him," " were in itself warrantable, he admits to be a 

o TbcK wordi. letoTTiain OtUlE deou, tlnre la teiy lltUr Dtlia- ollanCliii ; jM 
■re omituid Is tbn ntasqnant nUUcms the first BigH ii Id nqaal. 
hot. ■! EHJ" Bfl 1 bam compHred Uiena. 



ootxtrorerted queetioD, stating the ai^mente on both 
Bides, but placing last those in &vout of the murder, to 
which he evidently loaiu. All philosophers and theolo- 
gians, he says, agree that an usurper may be put to 
death by any one. But in the case r^ a lawfal king, 
goyeming to the great injury of the commonwealth or of 
religion (for we ought to endure his vices so long an 
they do not reach an intolerable height), he tbiTifrs that 
the states of the realm should admonlBh him, and on his 
neglect to reform his life, may take up arms, and pnt to 
death a prince whom they have declared to be a public 
enemy ; and any private man may do the same. He 
concludes, therefore, that it is only a question of &ct 
who is a tyrant, but not one of right, whether a tyrant 
may be killed. Kor does this masim give a licence 
to attempts on the lives of good princes; since it can 
never be applied till wise and experienced men have 
cunspired with the publio voice in declaring the prince's 
tyranny. " It is a wholesome thii^," he proceeds, 
" that Bovereigna should be convinced that, if they 
oppress the state, and become intolerable by their 
wiokednesa, their assassination will not only be lawful 
but glorious to the perpetrator." ' This language, what- 
ever indignation it might excito against Mariana and his 
order, is merely what we have seen in Buchanan. 

38. Mariana discusses afterwards the question, whe- 
ther the power of the king or of the commonwealth be 
the greater ; and after intimating the danger of giving 
offence, and the difGcnlty of removing the blemishes 
which have become inveterate by time (with allusion, 
doubtless, to the change of the Spanish constitution 
under Charles and Philip), declares in strong terms 
for limiting tile royal power by lavra. In Spain, he 
asserts, the king cannot impose taxes against the will 
of the people. " He may use his influence, he may 
offer rewards, sometimes he may threaten, he may solicit 
with promises and bribes (we will not say whether he 
may do this rightly), but if they refuse, he must give 
way; and it is the same with new laws, which require 
the sanction of the people. Nor could they preserve 

' Brt Hlntaili cognltiok ut lit princfr ennt, « coDdltioDe Tirtn. at noD lun 
pIbiup«nd>miD,dr«D|nbUam<fipre^ lAntum sad cum luidB «t ^oiia peril* 
Brint, A TitUi aL fisUMIa InColewidl pHbit. p. It. 
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their right of deposit^ and pntiing to death a tynmt, if 
they hod not retained the snpenor power to theniBelves 
when they delegated a part to the king. It may be the 
caae in gome nations, who have no piAiUo assemblies of 
the ittatea, that of neoeaaity the royal prerogative must 
compel obedience — a power too great, and approaching 
to tyranny — but we apeak (says Mariana) not of barba- 
rians, but of the monarohy which exists, and ought to 
exist among ub, and of that form of polity which of 
itself is the best." Whether any nation has a right to 
surrender its UbertieB to a l""g, he declines to inqnire, 
observing only that it would act rashly in making snch 
a snrrender, and the king almost as much so in accepts 
ingit, 

39. In the second book Mariana treats of the proper 
edncation of a prince ; and in the third ou the one od- 
ministiatioa of hie government, inveighing vehemently 
against excessive taxation, and against debasement of 
the coin, which he thinks ought to be the last remedy in 
a public oriais. The whole work, even in its reprehen- 
sible exaggerations, breathes a spirit of liberty and 
regard to the oomnion good. Nor does Mariana, though 
a Joanit, lay any stress on the papal power to depose 
princes, which, I believe, he has never once intimated 
through the whole volume. It is absolutely on political 
principles that he reasons, nnleSs we except that he 
ooQsiders impiety as one of the vices which oonatitate a 
tyrant.' 

40. Neither of the conflicting parties in Great Britain 
i^^jpg,^ had neglected the weapons of their contempo- 
gni^iii rariea ; the English Protastants under Maiy, 

"^ ttie Scots under ber unfortunate namesake, tie 
Jesuits and Catholic priests under Elizabeth, appealed 
to the natnral rights of men, or to those of British 
oitizens. Poynet, Gix>dman, Knox, are of the first 
description ; Allen and Persons of the second. Yet this 
was not done, hy the latter at least, so boldly, and ao 
much on broad prinoiplea, as it was on the Oontinent ; 
and Persona, in his celebrated Conference, under the 
name of Doleman, tried the different and rather incon> 

' Bvle.ut.UiTluu,DMsa,H,uid mlKhtet, tbim^ tbqr bMk ptlni M 
I, bu aipititud upon (fata oMmbla dinlalni liar piitliilpattsB tn Uu <i» 
ItuUm, Hhkti did Ibg Jonllg IdHhIU trioa. 
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eistent paflt of hereditaiy right. The throne of Eliza- 
beth Beemed to stand in ne^^ of a etrongly monarchical 
sentiment in the nation. Yet we find that the popular 
origin of government, and the necessity of popnlar con- 
sent to its due exercise, are laid down Iit Hooker in the 
first and eighth books of the Ecolesiastioal ho,^_ 
Polity, with a boldness not very usual in her 
reign, and, it most be owned, with a latitude of expres- 
sion that leads us forward to the most unalloyed demo- 
cracy. This theory of Hooker, which he endeavoured 
in some places to qualify, with little success or con- 
sistency, Qtoogh it excited, perhaps, not muoh attention 
at ttie time, became the basis of Locke's more celebrated 
Essay on Govemment, aaA, through other st^es, of the 
political creed which actuates at present, as a possessing 
spirit, the great mass of ihs oivihsed world.' 

41. The bold and sometimes passionate writen, who 
posaihly will be thought to have detained us pwiunii 
too long, may be contrasted with another class ^i*™*"- 
more cool and prudent, who sought rather to make the 
most of what they found established in civil polity than 
to amend or subvert it. The condition of France was 
such as to force men into thinking, where nature had 
given them the capacity of it. In some of the memoirs 
of the age, such as those of Gastebtan or Tavannes, we 
find an habitual tendency to reflect, to observe the chain 
of causes, and to bring history to bear on the passing 
time. Be Comines had set a precedent ; and the fashion 
of studying his writir^ and those of Machiavel con- 
spired with the force of circumstances to make a thought- 
fid generation. The political and military dis- i_^j,,^ 
courses of La Noue, being thrown into the 
form of dissertation, come more closely to our purpose 
than merely historical works. Th^ are fiill of good 
sense, in a high moral tone, without pedantry or preten- 

■ Bn»n. afterwunti blalKip of Win- perj- to t/nooj, <k nglect (he l«ri 
dHder. In bli ■ DUhnnce betwrni Cbrit. ntafalbked bj 
Uto Batifcaai Bid Uoctnlitteii Itcbcl- ud people, to 
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aion. And throw much light on the first period of the 
civil wars. ITie earliest edition is referred by the Bio- 
grapliie Universelle to 1587, which I believe should be 
1588; bat the book seems to have been finished long 
before. 
42. It would carry ub beyond the due proportioas of 

this chapter were I to seek out every book 
"" belonging to the class of political philosophy, 
and we are yet tax from its termination. The Folitica 
of Justus LipsiuB deserve little regard ; they are chiefly 
a digest of Aristotle, Tacitus, and other ancient writers. 
Charron has incorporate or abridged the greater part of 
this work in his own. In one passage Lipsius gave 
great and juat offence to the best of the Protestant par^, 
whom he was about to desert, by reoommending the 
g^i^^ extirpation of heresy by fire and sword. A 

political writer of the Jesuit school was Gio- 
vanni Botero, whose long treatise, fiagione di Stato, 
1569, while deserving of consideiablo praise for aonte- 
ness, has been extolled by Gingu^^, who had never 
read it, for some merits it is &i from possessing.* The 
tolerant spirit, the TnnTiTna of good faith, the enlaiged 
philosophy, which, on the credit of a Piedmontese pane- 
gyrist, he ascribes to Botero, will be sought in vain. 
This Jesuit justifies the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and all other atrocities of that age ; observing that the 
duke of Alba made a mistake in the public execution of 
Horn and Egmont, instead of getting rid of them pri- 
vately.' Conservation is with him, as with Machiavel, 
the great end of government, which is to act so as 
neither to deserve nor permit opposition. The imme- 
diate punishment of tbe leaders of sedition, with as 
much silence and secrecy as possible, is the best remedy 
where the sovereign is sufBciently powerful. In cases 
of danger, it is necessary to conquer by giving way, and 
to wait for the cooling of men's tempers, and the dis- 
union that will infallibly impair their force ; least of all 
should he absent himself, like Henry III., from the 
scene of tumult, and thus give courage to die seditions, 
while he diminishes their respect for himself. 
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43. Botoro had bought and observed mucli ; be is. in 
extent of reading, eeoond only to Bodin, and „^^ ^. 
his views are sometimeB liimiiioiiB. The most «ipu|iiiik- 
lemarkable psfisage that haa occurred to me is ""^ 

on the subject of popolatioii. No encouragement to 
matrimony, he ohaervee, will inoreaae the nnmbers of 
flie people without providing also the meanfl of flub- 
mstence, and without due care for breeding children up. 
If this be wanting, they either die prematorely, or grow 
up of little service to llieir country.* Why else, be asks, 
did 1h» human laoe reach, three thousand years ago, as 
great a population as exists at present? Cities b^in 
with a few inhabitants, increase to a certain point, but 
do not pass it, as we see at Bome, at Naples, and in 
other places. Even if all the monks and nuns were to 
marry, there would not, he thinks, be more people in 
the world than there are ; two things being requisite for 
their increase— generation and education (or what we 
should perhaps rather call reorii^), and if the multipli- 
cation of marriages may promote the one, it certainly 
hinders the other." Botero must here have meant, 
though he does not fully express it, that the poverty 
attending upon improvident marrit^iee is the great im- 
pediment to rearing their progeny. 

44. Paolo Paruta, in his Disoorsi Politici, Venice, 
1699, is perhaps less vigorous and aonte than p,^,^ 
Botero ; yet he may be reckoned among judi- 

oiona writets on general politics. The first book of 
these discourses relates to Boman, the second chiefly to 
modem history. His tarn of thhiking is independent 
and unprejudiced by the cun«nt tide of opinion, as 
when he declares against the conduct of Hannibal in 
invading Italy. Paruta generally states both sides of a 
political problem very fairly, as in one of the most 
remarkable of his discourses, where he puts the &jnou8 
n the uiiefnlness of fortified towns. His final 
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oonoluBioQ is &T(rarable to tbem. He -ma a subject of 
Venice, and after holding considerable offices, was one 
cf those higtoriaiiit eniplojed by the Senate, whose 
writings form the series entitled Istorioi Veneaiani. 

45. John fiodin, author of several other leas valuable 
^_^ works, acquired so distinguished a reputation 

by his Itepiiblic, published in French in 1577, 
and in Latin, with many additions, by himself in 1586,' 
and has in tact so &x oatstripped the political writers of 
his own period, that I shall endeavour to do jostice to 
his memory by something like an analyais of this treatise, 
which is far more known by name than generally read. 
Many have borne testimony to bis extraordinary reach of 
learning and reflection. " I know of no political writer 
of the same period," says Stewart, " whose extensive, 
and various, and dibcriuunating reading appeare to me 
to have contributed more to facilitate and guide the 
researches of his euccessnn;, or whose references to 
ancient learning have been more frequently transcribed 
without acknowledgment." ' 

46. What is the object of political society? Bodin 

begins by inquiring. The greatest good, he 
hi^t^UH answers, of every citizen, which is that of the 
B^i^a" whule state. And this he places in the exercise 

of the virtues proper to man, and in the know- 
ledge of things natural, human, and divine. But as all 
have not agreed as to the chief good of a single ni«m, nor 
whether the good of individnals be also that of the Btato, 
this has caused a variety of laws and customs according 
to the hnmouTs and passions of rolers. This first chapter 
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is in a more metaphirnoal tone than we neaally find in 
Bodin. He proceeds in the next to the rights of &milies 
(jus fomiliare), and to the distinotion between a family 
and a commonwealth. A family is the right goremment 
of many peraons under one head, as a commonwealth is 
that of many fomilies.' Patriarchal authority ^^^^^ 
he raises high, both marital and paternal, on or iha or 
each subject pouring out a vast stream of ^"'^^ 
knowledge : nothing that sacred and profane histoiv, 
the accounts of travellers, or the Soman lawyers could 
supply, ever escapes the compTehensivo researches of 
Bodin.' He intimates his opinion in fiivuiir of the right 
of repudiation, one of the many proofs that he paid more 
r^ard to the Jewish than the Christian law,' and vindi- 
cates the full extent of the paternal power in the Roman 
repnblio, deducing the decline of the empire from its 
relaxation. 

47. The patriarchal government includes the relation 
of master to servant, and leads to the question it-mrMe 
whether davery should be admitted into a well- '"^'>«i* 
constituted commonwealth. Bodin, diBCUssing this with 
many arguments on both sides, seems to thinx that the 
Jewish law, with its limitations as to time of servitnde, 
ought to prevail, since the divine rules were not laid 
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down for the bonndaries of Paleetine, but being so wise, 
BO salatary, and of sach anthority, ought to be preferred 
above the oouetitutions of men. Slavery, therefore, is 
not to be permanently established ; bat where it already 
exists, it will be expedient that emancipation should be 
gradual.'' 

48. These last are the rights of persons in a state of 
^^ ^ nature, to be regulated, but not creatad by the 
mniiKa- law. " Befora flkore was either city or citizen, 
weaiitn. Qj. gJ^y fojm of jj commoiiwealth amongst men 

(1. make use in this place of EnoUea'a very good tranela^ 
tion), every master of a family was master in his own. 
house, having 3>ower of life and death over his wife 
and children; but, after that force, violence, ambition, 
covetousness, and desire of revenge had armed one 
against another, the issues of wars and oombats giving 
victory unto the one side, made the other to beoome 
unto them slaves ; and amongst them that overcame, he 
that was chosen chief aud captain, under whose conduct 
and leading they had obtained the victory, kept them 
also in his power and command as his faitkM and 
obedient servants, and the other as his slaves. Then 
that full and entire liberty, by nature given to every 
man to live as himself best pleased, was altogether 
taken ft-om the vanquished, and in the vanquishers 
themselves in some measure also diminished in regard 
of the conqueror ; for that now it concerned every man 
in private to yield his obedience unto his chief sove- 
reign; and he that would not abate anything of his 
liberty, to live under the laws and commandments of 
another, lost all. So the words of lord and servant, of 
prince and subject, before unknown to the world, were 
first brought into use. Yea, reason, and the very li^t 
of nature, leadetb us to believe very force and violence 
to have given cause and begiunii^ unto common- 
wealths." " 

49. Thus, therefore, the patriarchal simplicity of 
PriTiiFgH government was overthrown by conquest, of 
oTciciien. which Nimrod seems to have been the earliest 
instance ; and now fathers of families, once sovereign, 
are beeome citizens. A citizen is a firee man imder tii« 
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supreme govenuaent of anotlier.* Tho^e wbo enjoy 
more piivil^ieB than otliers are not citizens more than 
they. " It is the acknowledgment of the sovereign by 
hie free Bubject, and the protectioD of the sovereign 
towards him, that makes the citizen." This is one of 
the fimdamental principles, it may be observed by ns in 
paseing, which distinguish a monarchical from a repub- 
lican spirit in constitutional jurisprudence. Wherever 
mere subjection, or even mere nativity, is held to give a 
claim to citizenship, there is an abandonment cf the 
republican principle. This, always reposing on a real 
or imaginary contract, distinguishes the nation, the 
BUOOOSsorB of the first community, from alien settlers, 
and, above all, from those who are evidently of a dif- 
ferent race. Length of time must, of courae, ingraft 
many of foreign origin upon the native tree; but to 
throw open civil privileges at random to new-comers, is 
to convert a people into a casual aggr^ation of men. 
In a monarchy the hereditary principle maintains an 
unity of the commonwealth ; which may better permit, 
though not entirely without danger, un equality of 
privil^es amoi:^ all its subjects. Thus under Caracalla, 
but in a period in which we should not look for good 
precedents, the great name, as once it had been, of 
Boman citizen was extended, east and west, to (dl tlK 
provinces of the empire. 

50. Bodin comes next to the relation between patron 
and client, and to titose alliances among states j,.m„^ 
which bear an analogy to it. But he is careful Rrenign 
to distinguish patronage or protection from p™"- 
vassalage. Even in unequal alliances the inferior is 
still sovereign ; and, if this be not reserved, the alliance 
must become subjection." Sovereignty, of which ho 
treats in die following chapter, he dtmnes a supreme 
and perpetual power, absolute and subject to no law.'' 
A limited prince, except so far as the limitation is con- 
fined to the laws of nature, is not sovereign. A sovereign 
cannot bind his successor, nor can he be bound by us 
own laws, unless confirmed by oath ; for we mnst not 
oonfbund the laws and contracts of princes— the former 
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depend upon hia vill. but tbe latter oblige bis a 
It IS conyeniont to call parliameata or meetingB of Btat«ft> 
general for advice and (xmsent, but the king ia not bound 
by tbem ; the oontnuy notdon hae done much harm. 
£Ten in England, where laws made in parliament can- 
not be repealed without its consent, the king may reject 
any new one without regard to the desire of the nation.'' 
And though no taxes are impoaed in England without 
consent of parliament, this la the case also in other 
oonntries, if necessity does not prevent the meeting of 
the states. He concludes that ^e English parliament 
may have a certain autliority, but that the sovereignty 
and legislative power are solely in the king. Whoever 
legislates is sovereign, for this power includes all other. 
Whether a vassal or tributary prince is to be called 
sovereign, is a question that leads Bodin into a great 
quantity of fea^ law and histoiy; he determines it 
according to his own theory.' 

51. The second book of the Republic treats of the dif- 
p^^ ferent species of civil government. These, ae- 
BDvem- cording to Bodin, are but three, no mixed fonn 
""'■ being possible, since sovereignty or the legisla- 
tive power is indivisible, A democracy he defines to be 
a government where the majority of the citizens possess 
the sovereignty. Eome ho holds to have been a demo- 
cratio republic, in which, however, he is not exactly 
right; and he is certainly mistaken in his general 
theory, by ai^uing as if the separate definition of each 
of the three forms must be applicable after their combj- 
DupotioB ii^'t^cn-' Iti his chapter on despotic monarchy, 
tud mo- he again denies that governments were founded 
'"'^y- on original contract. The power of one man, 
in the origin of political society, was absolute ; and 
Aristotle was wrong in supposing a fabidous golden age, 
in which kings were chosen by anfliage.' IJespotism is 

•I Ban Umcn dogsUn lUnl ptmlt, • Id Um twglDnliig a iMh, qoo Ki 
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diBtdngnuhed irom momuohy by the enbjeots being 
tmly Blavee, vritbont r right over their properties ; but 
as the despot may use them well, even tnin is not neces- 
sarily ft tynuuiy.° Monarchy, on the other hand, is the 
mle of one man. according to the law of nature, who 
mftintains the liberties and propertieti of others as much 
SB his own.* As this definition does not imply any 
•ither lestraint than the will of tho prince imposes on 
himself, Bodin labours nnder the same difflonlty as 
Ucmtoequieu. Every English reader of the Bsprit des 
Loix has been struGk 1^ the wont of a precise distinction 
between despotism and monarchy. Tymaay differs, 
Bodin says, &om despotism, merely by the personal 
character of the prince ; but severity towWa a seditious 
populace is not tp-anny; and here he censures the lax 
government of Henry 11. Tyrannicide he justifies in 
respect of an usurper who has no title except force, but 
not as to lawful princes, or such as have become so by 
prescriptiot).' 

62. An aristooracy be oonceives alirays to exist where 
a smaller body of the oitizens governs the Arino- 
graater.' This definition, which has been '™^- 
adopted by some late writers, appears to leftd to con- 
sequences hardly compatible witii the common use of 
language. The electors of the House of Commons in 
England are not a majority of the People. Arc the^, 
tlterefore, an ariatocratical body ? The same is still 
more strongly the case in France, and in most repre- 
sentative governments of Europe. We might better 
say, that the distinguishing characteristic of an aris- 
tocracy is the enjoyment of privileges which are not 
communicable to other citizens simply by anything they 
oou tbomselves do to obtain them. Thus no government 
would be properly ariBtocratical where a pecuniary 
qualification is alone suEGcient to confer political power; 
nor did the ancients ever use the word in such a sense. 

63. Sovereignty resides in the supremo legislative 
authority; but tliis requires the aid of other gp^,„„j 
inferior and delegated ministers, to the con- nancjiiiif. 
aideration of which the third book of Bodin is ""^ 
directed. A senate he defines, " a lawliil assembly of 
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ooTmsellorB of state, to give advice to them who havs 
the Bovereignty in every commonwealtli ; we say, to 
give advice, that we may not ascribe any power of com- 
mand to such a Benate." A council is necessary in a 
monarchy ; for much knowledge is generally miacliievoiis 
in a king. It is rarely nnited with a good disposition 
and with a moral discipline of mind. None of the 
emperors were so ilUtetato as Trajan, none mote learned 
than Nero. The counsellors should not be too numerous, 
and he advises tliat they should retain their offices for 
life. It would be dangerous as well as ridloulooB to 
choose ^ung men tor saoh a post, even if they could 
have wisdom and experience, since neither older persons, 
nor thoae of their own age, would place confidenoe in 
them. He then expatiates, in his usual manner, upon 
all the councils that have existed in ancient or modem 
slates.* 

54. A magistrate is an officer of the sovereign, pos- 
DdUh of sessing public authority,^ Bodin censures the 
""*'*''"**■ usual definitions of m^iatraoy, distinguishing 
from magistrates both those ofQcers who possess no right 
of command, and such commissionerB as have only a 
temporary delegation. In treating of the duty of magi- 
strates towards the sovereign, he praises the rule of me 
law of France, that the judge is not to regard private 
letters of the king against the justice of a oivil suit.* 
But after stating the doubt, whether this applies to 
matters affecting the public, ho concludes that the judge 
must obey any direction he receives, unless contrary to 
the law of nature, in which case he is bound not to for- 
feit his integrity. It is however better, as far as we can, 
to obey all the commands of the sovereign than to set a 
bad example of resistance to die people. This has pro- 
bably a regard to the frequent opposition of the parlia- 
ment of Paris to what it deemed the unjust or illegal 
ordinances of the conrt. Several questions, disonssed in 
these chapters on magistracy, ore rather subtle and 
verbal ; and, in general, the aigumentative part of Bodin 
is almost drowned in his erudition, 

55. A state cannot subsist without colleges and eor- 
cnrpon. poratious, foT mutual atfection and friendship is 
""^ the necessary bond of human life. It is true 
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ttiat mischief tiave sprimg from these inetitntions, and 
they are to be regulated by gpoi laws ; but as a ikmily 
is a oommonit; natural, bo a college is a commnnity 
civil, and a commonwealtli is but a community goTem^ 
by a BOTereign power ; and thus the word commiiaity is 
common unto all three.' In this ohapter we haTe a full 
diecnssioQ of the subject; and, in adverting to the 
SpaniBh Cortes and English House of Commons as a sort 
of colleges in the state, he praises them as useful insti- 
tntions, observing, with somewhat more boldness than is 
ordinaty to him, that in several provinces in France 
there had been assemblies of the states, whioh had been 
abolished by Ihoee who feared to see their own crimes 
aitd peculations brought to light. 

56. In the last chapter of the tliird book, on the de- 
grees and orders of citizens, Bodin seems to si>v€Mwt 
think that slaves, being subjects, ought to be •"'""»»■ 
reckoned parts of the state.* This is, as has been inti- 
mated, in oonformity with his monarchical notions. He 
then enters upon the different modes of acquiring nobility, 
and inveighs against making wealth a passport to it ; 
discofising also the derogation to nobility by plebeian 
occupation. The division into three orders is useful in 
every form of govenunent. 

67. Perhaps the best chapter in the Bepublio of Bodin 
is the first in the fourth book, on the rise, pro- ^^ ^^ 
greas, and stationary condition, revolutions, fau«f 
decline, and fedl of states. A commonwealth ■"* 
is said to be changed when its form of polity is altered ; 
for its identity is not to be deteimined by the long 
standing of the city walls ; but when popular govern- 
ment becomes monarchy, or aristocracy is turned to de- 
mocracy, the commonwealth is at an end. He thus usee 
the word respubika in the sense of polity or ooustitution, 
which is not, peibaps, strictly correct, though sanctioned 
by some degree of usage, and leaves bis proposition a 
tautological truism. The extinotion of states may be 
natural or violent, but in one way or the other it must 
happen ; since there is a determinate period to all things, 
and a natural season in which it seems desirable that 

* Cl. ivqnA AC llbsm bomtnei dvlUto donul 
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tlie^ should oome to an end. The beet revolntion is that 
which takes place by a volvntaiy oeeaion of power, 

5B. Ab the forma of ^Temment are three, it fbllowB 
cum^ that tlie poaaiblerevoliitionB&oiDOQe toauother 
raToinuoiM ^pg gj^ Pjjj anarchy ia the extinotioa of a 
go-venunent, not a revolutioD. in it. He proceeds to de- 
▼elope the causes of TeTolutiona with great extent of 
historical learning and with judgment, if not with so 
much acuteness or so mnoh vigour of style as Machiavel. 
(jreat misfortnnea in war, he obserres, have a tendency 
to change popular rule to aristooraoy, and success haa an 
opposite effect ; the some eeems applicable to all public 
adversity and prosperity. Demooraoy, however, more 
commonly ends in monarchy, as monarchy does in de- 
mocracy, espeoially when it has becwme tyrannical ; and 
such changes are uBoally acoompaoied by civil war or 
tumult. Nor can aristocracy, he thinks, be changed 
into democracy without violence, tiiough the converse 
revolution sometimea happens quietly, as when the It^ 
bonring classes and tradera give up public affiuTs to look 
after their own; in this manner Venice, Lucca, Bognsa, 
and other cities have become aristocracies. The great 
danger for an aristociaoy is, that some ambitious peison, 
either of their own body or of the people, may arm the 
latter against them: and this is most likely to oocnr 
when honours and magistracy are conferred on unworthy 
men, which affords the beat topic to demagt^nes, espe- 
oially where the plebeians are wholly excluded ; which, 
though always grievous to them, is yet tolerable so long 
as power is intrusted to deserving persons ; but when 
bod men are promoted, it becomes eaisy to excite tlie 
mindB of the people against the nobility, above all, if 
there are already &otionB among the latt«iT, a conditioB 
dai^erons to all states, but mostly to an aristocracy. 
Bevolutiona are more frequent in small states, because a 
small number of citizens is easily split into parties ; 
hence we shall find in one age more revolutions among 
the cities of Greece or Italy than have taken place during 
many in the kingdoms of France or Spain. He thinks 
the ostracism of dangerous citizens itself dangerons, and 
recommends rather to put them to death, or to render 
them friends. Monarchy, ho observes, has this peculiar 
to it, tiud if the king be a prisoner, the constitutioii is 
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not lost ; whereas, if fhe seat of goTemment in a republio 
be taken it is at an end, the enbordinate cities never 
inalring resistance. It is evident that this can only be 
applicable to (he case, hitherto the more common one, 
of a republic, in which the capital city entirely pre- 
dominates. " There is no kingdom which shall not, in 
oontintiaoco of time, be changed, and at length also be 
overthrown. Bat it is beet for them who least feel their 
changes by little and little made, whether irom evil to 
good, or fcora good to eviL" 

59. If this is the best, the next is the worst chapter 
in Bodin. It piofeeaee to inquire, whether the j^,!,.^,,,^^^ 
revolutions of states can be foreseen. Here he tucfa ot 
considers whether the stars have such an in- ""^'^ 
flnence on human aflaire tbat political changes can be 
foretold by their means, and declares entirely against it, 
with such expressions as would seem to indicate his dis- 
belief in astrology. If it were tme, he says, that the 
conditions of commonwealths depended on the heavenly 
bodies, there could be yet no certain prediction of them ; 
since the astrologers Jiiy down their observations with 
such inconsistent, that one will place the siune star in 
direct couree at the moment that another makes it retro- 
grade. It is obvious that any one who could employ 
this aigoment must have perceived that it destroys the 
whole science of astrology. Bnt, after giving instanoea 
of the blunders and contradiotionB of these pretended 
philosophers, he so &r gives way as to admit that, if all 
the events &om the beginning of the world ccold be 
duly compared with the planetary motions, some infer- 
enocB might be deduced from them; and thus, giving 
up his better reason to the prejudices of his age, he 
acknowledges astrology as a theoretical tmth. The 
hypothesis of Copemious he mentions as too absurd to 
deserve refutation ; since, being contrary to the tenets of 
all theologians and philoBophers, and to common sense, 
it subverts the foundations of every science. We now 
plnnge deeper into nonsense ; Bodin proceeding to a long 
arithmetical disquisition, founded on a passage in Flat^, 
ascribing the tail of states to went of proportion.' 

60. l^e nen chapter, on the danger of sudden revo- 
lutions in the entire government, asserts that even tha 
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most determined astrolog«TS agree in denTii^; that a vim 
jj^u^ii, man is Bnbjagftted by the starry influences, 
i^du thoiigit they may govern those who are led by 
°'™'*^ paseion like wild beasts. Therefore a wise ndei 
may foresee revolntiona and provide remedies. It is 
doabtful whether an established law ought to be changed, 
thongh not good in itself, lest it should brii^ others into 
contempt, especially such as affect the form uf polity. 
These, if possible, uiould be held immntable ; yet it is 
to be remembered that laws are only made for the sake 
of the community, and public safety is the supreme law 
of laws. There is therefore no law so sacred tbat it may 
not be changed through necessity. But, as a genetu 
rule, whatever change is to be made should be effected 
gradually.' 

61. It ia a disputed question whether magistrates 

ebonld be temporary or perpetual. Bodin iJiinks 
j^S^ it eeaential that the council of state should be 
^MB's- permanent, but high oivil commands ought to 
be temporary.^ It is in general important that 
m^Histratee shall aooord in their opinions; yet there 
are ciroumstancea in which Hieir emidatiou or jealousy 
may be benefloial to a state.' Whether the sovereign 
ought to exercise judicial fnuctionB may seem, he says, 
no difficult question to those '^o are ^reed that kings 
wore established for the sake of doing justice. This, 
however, is not his theory of the origin of government ; 
and after giving all the reasons that can be uieed in 
favour of a monarch-judge, includiug as usual all his- 
torical precedents, he decides that it is inexpedient for 
the ruler to pronounce the law himself. His reasons 
are sufGciently bold, and grounded on an intimate know- 
ledge of the vices of coart«, which be does not hesitate 
to pour out,* 

62. In treating of the part to be tak^i by the prince, 
TiiUnk. or by a good citizen, in oivil factions, after a 
tko ot long detail from history of conspiracies and 
""e""™ gediticns, he cornea to disputes about religion, 

and contends agunst the permission of reasonings on 
matters of fitith. What can be more impious, he says, 
than to snfier the eternal laws of Ood, which ought te 
be implanted in men's minds with the utmost certainty; 
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to be called in question b; probable reasoningB ? Fot 
tbero ia uotliiug so demonstrable, which, men will not 
ondeimine by argument. But the princlplea of religion 
do not depend on demonstrations and arguments, but on 
bitb alone ; and whoever attempts to prove them by a 
train of reasoning, tends to subvert tbe foundations of 
the whole fabrio. Bodin in this sophistry was undunbt- 
edly insincere. Ho goes on, however, having purposely 
sacrificed this cook to .^Isculapios, to contend that, if 
several religions exist in a state, the prince should 
avoid violence and persecution ; the natural tendency of 
man being to give his assent voluntarily, but nev^ by 

63. The first chapter of the fifth book, on the adapta- 
tion of government to the varieties of race and 
climate, has excited more attention than moat oi cim^ 
others, from its being supposed to have given ™^""^ 
rise to a theory of Montesquieu. In iact, how- 
ever, the general principle is more ancient ; but no one 
had developed it so fully as Bodin. Of this he seems to 
be aware. No one, he says, has hitherto treated on this 
important subject, which should always be kept in mind, 
lest we establiEh institntiona not suitable to the people, for- 
getting that the laws of nature will not bend to the &ncy 
of man. He then investigates the peculiar characteristica 
of the uorthem, middle, and southern nations, as to physi- 
cal and moral qualities. Some positions he has laid down 
erroneously ; but, on the whole, he shows a penetrating 
judgment and comprehensive generalisation of views. 
He conoludes that bodily strength prevails towards the 
poles, mental power towards the tropics ; and that the 
nations lyii^ between partake in a mixed ratio of both. 
This is not very jnst; but he aigues Irom the great 
umies that have come from the north, while arts and 
sciences have been derived from the south. There is 
certainly a considerable resemblance to Montesquieu in 
this chapter; and like him, with better excuse, Bodin 
accumulates inaccurate stories. Force prevails most 
with northern nations, reason with the ii^bitants of a 
temperate or middle climate, snperstirion with those of 
the south; thns astroli^y, magic, and all mysterious 
wienoee, have oome from the Chaldeans and Egyptians. 
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Hechaoical arts and inTentlona, on the other lumd, 
flonriBh boat in nortlieru ooimtriea, and the nativea of 
the aouth hardly know how to imitate them, their genina 
being wholly speculative, nor have they bo much in- 
duBtry, quickneaa in porceiying what ia to be done, or 
worldly prudenos. The stars appear to exert some in- 
flaence over natioiial peculiarities ; but even in the same 
latitudes great variety of character is found, which arieea 
from a mountainous or level soil, and from other physical 
circumstances. We learn by experience that the in- 
habitants of hilly oountries and the northern nations 
generaUy love ireedom, but having less intellect than 
strength, submit readily to the wisest among t^em. 
Even winds are not without some effect on national 
character. But the barrennees or fertility of the soil is 
more important ; the latter producing indolence and 
effeminacy, while one effect of a barren soil is to drive 
the people into cities, and to the exercise of haudiomlts 
for the sake of commeroo, as we see at Athens and 
Nurembei^, the former of which may be oontrastod widi 
Boeotia. 

64. Bodin concludes, after a profusion of evidence 
drawn from the whole world, that it ia necessary not 
only to consider the general character of the climate as 
affecting an entire region, but even the peculiarities of 
single districts, and to inquire what effects may be 
wrought on the dispositions of the inhabitants by the air, 
the water, the mountains and valleys, or prevalent winds, 
as well as those which depend on their religion, their 
oustoms, their education, their form of government ; for 
whoever should conclude alike as to all who live In the 
same climate would be frequently deceived ; since, in 
the same parallel of latitude, we may find remarkable 
differences even of countenance and complexion. This 
chapter abounds with proofs of the comprehension as 
well as patient research which distinguishes Bodin &om 
every political writer who had preceded him. 

66 In the seoond chapter, which inquires how we 
Heuii of ^^^^ avoid the revolntions which an excessive 
•briujng inequality of pcwseasioos tends to produce, he 
iM«"^^- inveighs against a partition of property, as in- 
oonsisfent with civil society, and against an abolition of 
debts, because there can be no justice where contract! 
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ftre aot held inTiolable ; and olservea, that it is abeard 
to expect a division of all poeaessioiis to bring aboat tran- 
quillity. He objecU also to any endeavoor to limit the 
number of the citizens, except by colonisation. In dft< 
ference to the authority of the Mosaic law, he is friendly 
to a limited right of primogeniture, but disapproves the 

E3wer of testamentary dispositions, as tending to inequa- 
ty, and the admission of women to equal shares in ths 
inheritance, lest the same consequence should come 
through marriage. Usury he would ahsolately abolish, 
to save the poorer classes &om ruin. 

66. Wheuter the property of condemned pereocs shall 
be confiscated is a problem, as to which, having ^^^^^ 
given the argnmenta on both sides, he inclines uau— 

to a middle couise, that the otiminal's own "*■•*■ 
aoquisitioDS should be forfeited, but what has descended 
from his ancestoni should pass to his posterily. He 
speaks with great freedom gainst unjust proEecutioiis, 
and points out the dangers of the law of forfeiture.* In 
the next, being the fourth oh^ttor of this book, he treats 
of rewards and punishmenta. All states depend on the 
due distribution of these ; but, while many books are ftill 
of tie latter, few have discussed the former, to which he 
here confines himself. Triumphs, statues, public thanks, 
of&oee of trust and command, ore the most honourable ; 
exemptions from service or tribute, privil^es, and the 
like, the most beneficial. In a popular government, the 
former are more readily oonoeded than the latter ; in a 
monarchy, the reverse. The Soman triumph gave a 
splendour to the republio itself. In modem times the 
sale of nobility and of public offices, renders them no 
longer so honourable as they should he. He is here 
again very free-spoken as to tiie conduct of the French,, 
and of other governments.' 

67. The advantage of warlike habits to a nation, and 
the utility of fortresses, are then investigated. _ 
Some have objected to the latter, as injurious 

to the courage of the people, and of little service against 
an invader; and also, as furnishing opportanities to 
^lanta aaii usurpers, or occasionally to rebels. Bodin, 
however, iodines in their &Tour, especially as to thosa 
on the frinttler, which may be granted as feudal b^iefloes, 
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but not in inheritance. The qnestion of cnltiTating a 
militaiy spirit m the people depends on the form of 
polity : in popnlar states it is necessaiT ; in an aristo- 
0TBC7, nna^e. In monarchies, the position of the state 
with reepeot to ita neighbours is to be considered. The 
capital oity ought to ba strong in a republic, becanse its 
oocnpotion is apt to carry with it an entire change in the 
commonwealth. But a citadel is dangerous in sncb a 
state. It is better not to suffer castles, or strongholds of 
private men, as is the policy of England ; unless when 
the custom is so established, that they cannot be dis- 
mantled without danger to the state.' 

68. Treaties of peace and alliance oome next nnder 
NHHiiyot review. He points out with his usual prolixity 
s™" ^*- the difference between equal and unequal 00m- 
pacts of this tdnd. Bodin contends strongly for the 
rigorous maintenance of good fiutb, and reprobates the 
civilians and canonists who induced the council of Con- 
stance to break their promise towards John Hubs. No 
one yet, he exclaims, has been so consummately impu- 
dent as to assert the right of violating a fair promise ; 
but one alleges the deceit of the enemy ; another, bis 
own mistake ; a third, the change of circumstances, 
whioh has rendered it impossible to keep his word ; a 
fourth, the ruin of the state which it wonld entail. But 
no excuse, according to Bodin, can be sufficient, save the 
unlawfulness of the promise, or the impossibility of fnl- 
filling iL The most difficult terms to keep are between 
princes and their subjects, which generaUy require the 
guarantee of other states. Faith, however, ought to ba 
kept in such cases ; and be censures, though under an 
erroneous impreesion of the &ot, as a brea^ of eng^e- 
ment, the execution of the duke of York in the reign ctf 
Henry YI. ; adding, that he prefers to select foreign in- 
stances rather than those at home, which he wonld wish 
to be buried in everlasting oblivion. In this he probably 
alludes to the day of St. Bartholomew.* 

69. The first chapter of the sixth book relates to a 
OeDmoi periodic census of property, which he reoom- 
'**°'y- mends as too muah n^leoted. The Boman 

•ensorship of mannera he extols, and thinks it peculiarly 
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required, 'when all domeetio coercion ie come to an end. 
ftnt lie would give no coeroive jnrisdiction to his oenBors, 
and plainly intimates his dislike to a similar authority m 
the ohaioh.' A more important disquisition follows on 
public lerenaea. These may be derived from pnbuc n- 
aeven Bonroes : namely, national domains ; con- **<k™' 
fisoalion of enemies' property ; gifts of friendly powen j 
tributes from dBpendeut allies ; foreign trade carried on 
hy the state ; tolls and cuBtoms on exports and imports ; 
or, lastly, taxes directly levied on the people. The first 
of these is the most secure and honourable ; and here we 
have abundance of ancient and modem learning, while 
of course the French principle of inalienability is brought 
forward. The second source of revenue is justified by 
tiie rights of war and practice of nations ; tite third has 
sometimes occurred ; and the fourth is very frequent. It 
is dishonourable for a prince to be a merchant, and thus 
gain a revenue in tiie fifth mode, yet the kings of Portu- 
gal do not disdain this ; and the mischievous us^e of 
selling offices in some other countries seems to &11 under 
this head. Ilie different taxes on merchandise, or, iu 
our langu^e, of customs and excise, come in the sixth 
place. Here Bodin advises to lower the import duties on 
articles with which the people cannot well dispense, but 
to lay them heavily on manu&ctured goods, that they 
may learn to practise these arts tberoselves. 

70. The last species of revenue, obtained from direct 
taxation, is never to be chosen but from neeee- y^^,^^ 
aity ; and as taxes are apt to be kept up when 
the necessity is passed, it is better that the king should 
borrow money of Bubiects than inmose taxes upon them, 
" " . - - of taxi ~ 



He then enters on we history of taxation iu ( 
countries, remarking it as peculiar to France, that the 
burthen is thrown on the people to the ease of the nobles 
and clergy, which is the case nowhere except with the 
EVenoh, among whom, aa Osesar truly wrote, notliing is 
more despised than the common people. Taxes on luxu> 
ries, which servo only to corrupt men, are the beet of all ; 
those also are good which are imposed on proceedings at 
la^ BO as to restrain unnecessary litigation. Borrowing 
at interest, or by way of annuity, as they do at Venice, ii 
minons. It seems, therefore, that Bodin recommends 
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loans without interest, which mnst be compnlBor^. In 
the ronuunder of this chapter he treats of the best mode 
of expending the public revenTie, and advises that rojal 
grants should be closely examined, and, if ezcessiTe, be 
i-eecinded, at least after the death of the reigning king.' 

71. Every adntteistion of ooin, to which Bodin pro- 
AdDiuntico ceeds, and eveiy change in its valae, is dangei^ 
otc^n- anA, as it affects the certainty of contracts, and 
renders eveiy man's property insecore. The different 
modes of alloying coin are then explained according to 
practioal metallnrgy, and, aasnming the oonstant ratio of 

Kid to sUver as twelve to one, he advises that coins of 
th metals shonld be of the same weight. The alloy 
should not he above one in twenty-four ; and the same 
standard should be used for plate. Many ourions facts 
in monetary history will be found collected in this 
chapter.' 

72. Bodin next states folly, and with apparent &ir- 
soperisri^ ness, the advantages and disadvantages both of 
ormooudv- demooraoy and anstocraoy, and admitting that 
some evils belong to monaiohy, contends that they are 
all much less than in the two other forms. It must be 
remembered, that be does not acknowledge the possi- 
bility of a mixed government; a singular error, which, 
of course, vitiates bis reasonings in Hus chapter. But it 
contains many excellent observations on democratical 
violence and ignorance, which histoiy had led him duly 
to appreciate." The best form of polity he holds to be a 
monarchy by agnatic snocession, gnch as, in oontradic- 
tion to Hottoman, he maintains to have been always 
established in Frauoe, pointing oat also the mischie& 
that have ensued in other countries for want of a Salic 
law." 

73. In the concluding chapter of the work, Bodin, 
Conciorion with too much parade of matbematioal language, 
ocibewat. descants on what he calls arithmetical, geome- 
triotJ, and harmonic proportions as applied to political 
r^men. As the substance of all this appears only to 
be, that laws ought sometimes to be made according to 
the circtrntBtances and conditions of diffeient ranks in 
society, sometimes to be absolutely equal, it will pro- 
bably be tiiongbt by moat nther inoimibered 1^ this 
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philoeopliy, whicli, however, lie borrowed &om the an- 
cients, and fonnd conformable to the spirit of learned 
men in hia own time. Several interesting quostionB in 
the theory of jurispmdence are incidentally discuseed in 
this chapter, snoh as that of the due limits of judicial 
discretioD. 

74. It most appear, even &om this imperfect analysiB, 
in which much has been curtailed of its fair Qodinoim- 
proportion, and many both curious and judi- 5^5^?^"' 
clous obeervations omitted, that Bodinpoesea»ed uhimkU- 
a highly philosophical mind, united with the "^ 
most ample stores of history and jurisprudence. No 
former writer on political phAosophy had been either so 
comprehensive in his scheme or so copious in his know- 
ledge ; none, perhaps, more original, more independent 
and fearless in his inquiries. Two names alone, indeed, 
oonld be oompared with his — Aristotle and Uachiavel. 
Withont, however, pret«ndir^ that Bodin was equal to 
the former in acuteneea and sagacity, we may say that 
the experience of two thousand years, and the maxims of 
reason and justice, suggested or corrected by the Gospel 
and its ministers, by the philosopben of Greece and 
Borne, and by the civil law, gave him advantages, of 
which his judgment and industiy fully enabled him to 
avail himselfi Maohiavel, again, has disousaed bo few, 
comparatively, of the important qnestions in political 
theoiy, and has seen many things so partially, according 
to the narrow experience of It^on republics, that, wi£ 
aU. his superiority in genius, and still more in effective 
eloquence, we can hardly say that his Disoourses on 
Livy are a more useAil study than the Bepublio of 
Bodin, 

75. It has been oRen alleged, as we have mentioned 
above, that Montesquieu owed something, and ^^ ^^ 
especially his theory of llie influence of climate, M>mu» 
to Bodin. But, though he had nnquestionably ''°'™- 
read the Bepublio with that advantage which the most 
fertile minds derive &om others, this ought not to detract 
in our eyes from his real originality. The Bepnblio and 
tiie Spirit of Laws bear, however, a more close compari- 
son than any other political systems of celebrity. Bodin 
and ]UJ>nte8quieu are, in this province c^politi<»l theory, 
the most philosophical of those who have read so deeply, 
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the most learned of those who have thought bo much. 
Both acatti, ingenious, little reepeotiiig aathority in nLat> 
ten of opluiun, but deferring to it in established power, 
and hence apt to praise the fountain of wateiB whose 
bittemees they exposed ; both in advanoe of their age, 
bat one bo mnch that his genius neither kindled a fire in 
the pnblio mind, nor gained its own due praise, the other 
more fortunate in being the immediate herald of a gene- 
ration whioh he stinml&ted, and which repaid him hy iti 
admiration ; both conversaut with ancient and mediaeval 
histo^, and with the Boman as well as national law ; 
both just, benevolent, and sensible of the great object of 
civil society, but displaying this with some variation »c- 
cording to their times ; both sometimes seduced by false 
uialogies, but the one rather through respect to an eiro- 
neouB philosophy, the other throi^h personal thirst of 
praise and affectation of originality ; both aware that the 
basis of the philosophy of man is to be laid in the records 
of his past existence ; but the one prone to acoumolate 
historical examples without sufBcient discrimination, and 
to overwhelm, instead of convincing the reader by their 
redundancy, the other aiming at an induction from select 
experience, but henoe appearing sometimes to reason 
genenUly &om particular premises, or dazzling the 
student by a proof that does not satisfy his reason.^ 
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AlliericiiiOsnIlU*. 

76. The latter port of the aixteentli centuij, denomi- 
nated by Andres tlte golden age of juriepru- q^^^ 
dence. produced the men who completed wiiat ofjuri*-'*' 
Aloiat and AugustinnB had begun in the pre- p™"™^ 
ceding generation, by elncidating and redncing to order 
the dark chaos which tlte Roman law, enveloped in its 
own obeonritiea and those of ite earlier commenteton, 
had presented to the atudent. The most distin- ^^^^ 
gnisEed of these, Cnjacius, became professor at 
Bonrges, the chief scene of his renown, and the prin- 
cipal semina^ of the Boman law in France, about the 
year 1556. His works, of which many had been sepa- 
rately published, were collected in 1577, and they make 
an €^K}eh in the annals of jurisprudence. This greatest 
of aU civil lawyers porsned the track that Aloiat had so 
sncoeesfolly opened, avoiding all scholastio subtletieB ot 
interpretation, for which he Bubstituted a general eru- 
dition, that rendered the science at once more intelli- 
gible and more attntotive. Though his works are volu- 
minous, Cnjacius has not the rermtation of difhisenesa ; 
on the contrary, the art of lucid explanation with bre- 
vity, is said to have been one of his great characteristics. 
Thns, in the Paratida on the Digest, a little book which 
Hottoman, his rival and enemy, advised his own son to 
carry constantly about with h™, we find a brief enio- 
sition, in very good Iiatin, of every title in order, but 
with little additional matter. And it is said that he 
thon^t nothing requisite for the Institutes but short 
clear notes, which his thorough admirers afterwards 
contrasted with the celebrated but rather verbose com- 
mentaries of YinuiuB. 

77. Notwithstanding this conciseness, his works ex- 
tend to a formidable length. For the civil law ^^j^^^ 
itself is, for the moat part, veiy concisely beKowed 
written, and stretches to such an extent, tbat "p™ """■ 
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hu indefotigable diligence in illnatraling every portion 
of it could not be eatisfied within narrow bounds. 
" Had Cnjacins been bom sooner," in the words of the 
moat el^;ant of hia snoueuors, " he woold have sufficed 
instead of every oUier interpFeter. For neither does he 
pennit ns to remain ignorant of anyliiing, nor to know 
anything which he has not taught. He alone inatmcts 
ns on every anbject, and what he teaches is always hia 
own. Hence, tliong^ the learned a^le of jnrispmdence 
beganwithAlciat, we shall coll it Onjaoian."' "Though 
tlie writingaof Cujacinsare eo volununous," sayeHeinec- 
cins, " that scarce any one seenis likely to read them 
all, it is abnoat peculiar to him, that the longer any of 
hia books is, the more it is esteemed. Nothing in them 
is trivial, nothing such as might be found in any other; 
every thing so well chosen that the reader can feel no 
satiety ; and the tmth is seen cf what be answered to 
his disciples, when th^ asked for more diffuse commen- 
taries, that hia lectnrea were for the ignorant, his writings 
for the learned." * A later writer, Qennari, has given a 
more fully elaborate character of this illastrious lawyer, 
who might seem to have united every excellenoe with- 
out a falling.* But withont listening to the enemies 
whom his own eminence, or the polemical fieroeneaa of 
Boms diapntea in i^ch he was engaged, created among 
the jurists of that age, it has since been observed, that 
in hjB writings may be detected certein inconsistencies, 
of which whole books have been invidiously compiled, 
fuid that be was too prone to abuae hia acuteness hy con- 
jectural emendations of the text; a dangerous practice, 
as Bjnkershoek truly remarks, when it may depend 

■ QrwisB, Or^lM Jorli QiUi^ p, jQfniia tnctata, qua «xpllc*U«ili pnllo 
3ll Open. xLt. 30& Hb pn- perwphxlUite br 
It Cnjidiu lo 
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npon a dngle particle whether the claim of Tititu or of 
Uarius ah^ prevail.* 

78. Such waa the renown of Cnjacins that, in the 
puhlic schools of Qennoii;, when his name wEts ^w^ 
mentjoned, everr one took off bis hat.' The u inur- 
continoal bickermgs of his ooiit«mpontrieb, not ^^^^^ 
only of the old Aconrsian school, among whom f>™ * 
Alboricus Qentilis was prominent in dispa- ''''^- 
ntging him, bnt of those who had been trained in the 
steps of Alciat like himself, did not affect this honest 
admiration of the general stadent,* Bat we most not 
consider Cajacins exactly in the light of what we now 
call a great lawyer. He rejected all modem forensio 
experience with scorn,' declaring that be bad misBpent 
his yonth in such Btudiea. We have, indeed, fifty of.biB 
consultations which appear to be actnal oafios. But in 
general, it is observed by Qravina, that both he and the 
greatest of his disciples " are bnt ministers of ancient 
jarispmdence, hardly deigning to notice the emergent 
qneations of modem practice. Hence, while the elder 
jurists of the BCbool of Bartolus, deficient as they are in 
expounding the Boman laws, yet apply them judiciously 
to new cases, these excellent interpreters hardly regard 
anything modem, and leave to the others the whole 
honour of advising and deciding rightly." Therefore he 
recommends that the student who has imbibed the 
elements of Roman jarispmdence in all their purity 
from the school of Cujaoius, should not neglect the in- 
terpretations of Accorsius in obscure passages; and, 
above all, should have reoonree to Bartolus and his 
disciples for the arguments, authorities, and illustrationB 
whicD ordinary fbreneio questions will require.' 

79. At some distance below Cujacius, but in places of 
honour, we find among the great French inter- TtmAitw 
preters of the civil law in ^s age, Ihiaren, as J^^^7 
devoted to ancient learning as Cujacius, but on»uid 
diffbrii^ from him by inculcating the necessity '"'"^ 
of forensio practice to form a perfect lawyer j« Qovea, 
who, though a Portuguese, was always resident in 

" H^inmc rir, 109; 0«mvj1,p. IW. ' Dnranot . . . ilnfl famuli n»TCI- 
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Fnmce, whom aoine have nt even ftbore CnjacioB fin 
ability, and of wIloid it has been said that he is the only 
jurist who ought to haTe writtfin more i^ Briseon, a man 
of vaiions leonusg, who became in the seditions of 
Paris an unfortunate Tiodm of his own weak ambition ; 
Baidain, a strenaous advocate for uniting the study of 
ancient histoiy with that of law; Oode&oi, iritoee Cor- 
pus Juris Civilia makes an epoch in jurisprudence, 
being the text-book universally reoeived ; and Gonnan, 
who is at least much quoted by the principal writers on 
the law of nature and nations. The boast of Germany 
was Gifanius. 

60. These " ministers of ancient jurisprudence " 
Q—igji—i, seemed to have no other office than to display 
of^Bo- the excellences of the old masters in their ori- 
■""•"■ ginal purity. Ulpian and Papinian were to 
them what Aristotle and Aquinas were to another class 
of wonhippeis. But the jurists of the age of Severus 
have oome down to ns through a compilation in that of 
Justiniao. ; and Alciat himself had begim to discover the 
interpolationB of IVibonian, and the corruption which, 
through ignorance or design, had penetrated the vast 
reservoir of the Pandects. Augustinus, Cnjacius, and 
other French lawyers of the school of Bourgee, followed 
in this track, and endeavoured not only to restore the 
text &om errors introduced by the carelessness of tran- 
scribers, a necessary and arduous labour, but from such 
as had sprung out of the presumptuousnees of the law- 
giver himself, or of those whom he had employed. This 
excited a vehement opposition, led by some of the chief 
lawyers of France, jealous of the &me of Cnjacius. But, 
while they pretended to rescue the orthodox vulgate 
from the innovationB of its great interpreter, another 
sect roee up, far bolder than either, which assailed the 
law itself. Of these the most determined were Fabw 
and Hottoman, 

61. Antony Faber, or Fabre, a lawyer of Savoy, vriw 
fiber ti became president of the court of Ghamberi in 
8*™r- 1610, aoqoiied his reputation in the sixte«ith 
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oentmy, H« waged mr against the whole hody of com 
mentators, and evea treated the civil law itself aa so 
mutilated and ooirupt, bo inapplicable to modem times, 
that it would be better to lav it altogether aside. Gen- 
nari says, that he would have been the greatest of 
lawyers, if he had not been too desiroas to appear such ;' 
his temerity and Belf-ooniidence diminialied the effect of 
his ability. His mind was ardent and nnappalled by 
difBcnlties; no one had more enlarged views of jnris- 
pnidenoe, but in his interpretationa he was prone to 
make the laws rather what they ought to liave been than 
what they were. His love of paradox is hardly a greater 
fault than the perpetual carping at hia own master Cnj»- 
cius, as if he thought the reform of jurisprudence should 
have been reserved for himself.' 

82. Bnt the most celebrated prodnctian of this party 
is the Anti-TribonianuB of Hottoman. This ^^..^^ 
was written in 1567, and, though not published booiMDiii ot 
in French till 160S, nor in the or^al till ^««^ 
1647, seems properly to belong to the sixteenth century. 
He b^ns \fy at^owledging tiie merit of the RumasB in 
jurisprudence, but denies that the compilation of Justi- 
nian is to be confounded with the Roman law. Be 
divides his inquiiy into two questions : first, whether 
the study of these laws is useful in France; and, 
secondly, what are their deficiencies. These laws, he 
observes by the way, oontain very little instruotion 
abont Boman history or antiquitiea, so that in books on 
those subjects we rarely find them cited. He then ad- 
verts to particular branches of the civil law, and shows 
that nnmberiess doctrines are now obsolete, such as the 
state of servitude, the right of arrogatiun, the ceremo- 
nies of marriage, the peculiar law of guardianship, while 
for matters of daily ocourrence they give ns no assist- 
ance. He points out tlie useless distinctions between 
things maneipi and nem manc^i, between the dommium 
guv^onum and boaitarwui ; the modes of acquiring pro- 
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perty hy maacipadoii, ennb mjun, utveapio, and the like, 
the unprofitable docbinea tboat fidei ammiaa and the 
pu aocretoendi, He dwells on the folly of keeping up the 
old fomu q{ atipnladon in contncts, and those of legal 
pTOoeeB, from which no one can deport a syllable without 
losing hia suit. And on the whole he concludes that 
not a tweotielh part of l^e Boman law sarrivea, and of 
that not one-ten^ can be of any utility. Tn the second 
part Hottoman attacks Tribonian himself for suppressing 
the gennine works of great lawyen, for barbux>nB lan- 
guage, for perpetoally mntilating, transposing, and in- 
terpolating the passages which be inserts, so that no 
cohesion or consistenoy is to be found in these fragments 
of materials, nor ia it possible to restore (hem. The 
evil has been increased by the herd of commentaton 
and interpreters since the tweUtti centnry; those who 
have lately appeared and applied more erudition rarely 
agreeing in their conjectural emendations of the text, 
which yet frequently varies in different manuscripts so 
as to give rise to endless disputes. He ends by rectan- 
mending that some jnrisoonsults and advocates should 
be called ti^ether, in order to compile a good code of 
laws ; taking whatever is valuable in the Koman system, 
and adding whatever frnm other sources may geem 
worthy of reception, drawing them up in plain lan- 
gnage, without too muoh siibtil^, and attending ohiefiy 
to &e principles of equity. Ho thinks that a year or 
two would suffice for the instraction of students in such 
a oode of laws, which would be completed afterwards, as 
was the case at Bome, by forensio practice. 
83. These opinions of Hottoman, so reasonable in 

themselveti, as to the inapplicability of much 
Sirnmi* of the Bomaa law to the actual state of society, 
nmrfin were congenial to the prejudices of many 

lawyers in France. That law had in fact to 
struggle gainst a system already received, the feudal 
customs which had governed the greater part of the 
kingdom. And this party so muoh prevailed, that by 
the ordinance of Blois, in 1679, the university of Paris 
was forbidden to give lectures or degreeb in civil law. 
This was not wholly n^arded ; but it was not till a 
century afterwards that public lectures in that science 
were re-established in the university, on account of tbs 
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nncertaint; which the n^leot of the civil law was 
allied to have produced. 

84. Fiance now stood fax pr»-eiiiinent in her lawyen. 
But Italy WM not wanting in men onoe oonspi- ^ ^^,^, 
cuons, whom we cannot afford time lo mention. 
One of them, Tnramini, professor at Feiraia, though his 
name is not found in llrahoBchi, or even in Qiavina, 
seems to have had a more Inminoua conception of the 
relation whioh should snbsiBt between jpoeitive laws and 
those of nature, as well as of their distinctive provinces, 
than was common in the great jurists of that generation. 
His commentary on the title De Legibus, in the first 
book of the Pandects, gave him an om>ortmuty for 
philosophical illustration. An aoooimt of his writing 
will be found in Comiani." 

86. The canon law, thongb by no means a province 
sterile in the quantity of its produce, has not _^ . 
deserved to arrest oitr attention. It was studied 
conjointly with that of Bome, from whioh it borrows 
many of its principles and rules of proceeding, Utough 
not servilely, nor without such variations as the incU- 
pendence of its tribunals and the different nature of its 
authorities might be expected to produce. Covarravias 
and other Spaniards were the moat eminent canonists ; 
Spain was <£stinguished in this line of jurisprudence. 

86. But it is of more importance to observe, that in 
this period we find a foundation laid for the 
great science of international law, the deter- uticn. 
mining authority in qneetious of right between JjJ^* 
independent states. Whatever had been deli- 
vered in books on tiiis aabjeot, had reeted too much on 
theological casuistry, or on the analogies of positive 
and local law, or on the loose practice of nations, and 
precedents rather of arms than of reason. The fecial 
law, or rights of ambassadors, was that which bad been 
most respected. The customary code of Europe, in 
military and maritime questions, as well as in some 
othem, to whioh no state could apply its particular 
jurisprudence with any hope of reciprocity, grew up by 
degrees to be administered, if not upon solid principles, 
yet with some nniformity. The civil jurists, as being 
conversant with a system more widely diffused, and of 
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which Ihe eqnity was more geneisUy reoognised than 
May other, took into their hands the adjudication of all 
these cases. In the fifteenth aud sixteenth centuries, 
the projp'ess of international retationa, and, we may 
add, the frequenoy of wars, though it did not at once 
oreata a oommon standard, showed how much it Tras 
required. War itself, it was perceived, even for the 
advantage of the beU^erents, had its nites ; an enemy 
had hiB rights ; the study of ancient history furnished 
precedents of roagnanimity and justice, which pat the 
more recent examples of Chiistendom to shame; the 
spirit of the Gospel could not be rfiolly suppressed, at 
least in theory ; the strictness of casnistiy was applied 
to the daties of sovereigns; and perhaps the scandal 
given by the writings of Machiavel was not without its 
influeooe in diotating a nobler tone to the morality of 
international law. 

87. Before we come to works strictly belonging to fliis 
Fnodi ■ kind of jurisprudence, one may be mentioned 
ViciMii. which connects it wiA theological casubtry. 
The Belectiones Theologicea of Fruicis a Victoria, a 
profeBsor in Salamanca, and one on whom Nicolas 
Antonio and many other Spani^ writers bestow the 
highest eulogy, as the restorer of theolt^cal studies in 
their country, is a book of remarkable scarcity, thot^ 
it has been published at least in four editions. Grotius 
has been supposed to have made use of it in his own 
great work; bnt some of those who since his time have 
mentioned Victoria's writjngs on this subject lament 
that they are not to be met with. Dupin, however, has 
given a short account of the Belectiones ; and there are 
at least two copies in England — one in tlie Bodleian 
Library, and another in that of Dr. Williams in Red- 
cross street. The edition I have used is of Venice, 
1626, being probably the latest ; it was published first 
at Lyons in 1557, at Salamanca in 1565, and again at 
Lyons in 15S7, but had become scarce before its repub- 
lication at Venice." It consists of thirteen releottons, 
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■B Victoria calls them, or dissertationa do different mb- 
jecta, relftted in some measore to theology, at least hy 
the mode in which he treats tham. Tbe fifth, entitled 
De Indis, and the sixth, De Jore Belli, are the most 
important. 

88. 'Hie thiid is entitled, De Potestate Civili. In 
this he derives go'vemment and monarohy from gi^_, 
divine institation, and holds that, as the majo- dIouoi 
rity of a state may ohoose a kii^ whom the i™''"" "**■ 
minority ore bound to obey, so the majority of Christians 
may bind the minority by the choice <a an nnivorsal 
monaroK In the chapter conoeming the Indiana, he 
strongly asserts the natural right of those nations to 
dominion over ^teir own property and to sovereignty, 
denying the argument to the contrary founded on their 
infidelity or Tices. He treats this question methodi- 
cally, in a sobolastio manner, giving the reasonings on 
both sides. He denies that the emperor, or the pope, 
is lord of tho whole world, or that the pope has any 
power over the barbarian Indians or other mfidels. The 
right of sovereignty in the king of Spain over these 
people he rests on snoh grounds as he can find ; namely, 
the refusal of peimiasiou to trade, which he holds to be 
a jnst cause of war, and the cessions made to him by 
allies among the native powers. In the sixth relection 
on the right of war, he goes over most of the leading 
qnestions, discussed afl^rwards by Albericns Gentilis 
and Grotins. His dissertation is exceedingly condensed, 
comprising sixty sections in twenty-eight pages; wherein 
he treats of the general right of war, the difference 
between public war and reprisal, the just and unjust 
canses cf war, its proper ends, the right of subjects to 
examine its groiuxds, and many more of a similar kind. 
He determines that a war cannot be jnst on both ■tides, 
except through ignorance ; and also that subjects onght 
not to serve their prince in a war which tiiey reckon 
unjust, Grotine has adopted both these tenets. The 
whole relection, as well as that on the Indians, displays 
an intrepid spirit of justice and humanity, which seems 
to have been rather a general characteristic of the 
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SpamBh theologuuu. Dommic Boto, always inSexililj 
on the side of right, had already snstamed by his antho- 
rity the noble entliiiBiaBm of Las Caaaa. 

89. But the firet book, bo &r as I am aware, that 
systematically reduced the pntctioe of natioDS 
tmngbttof in the conduct of war to legitimate rules, ia a 
™' treatise by Balthazar Ayola, jndge-odTocate (as 

we use the word) to the ^Ktnish army in the Netherlands, 
under the prinoe of Parma, to whom it is dedicated. 
The dedication bears date 1681, and the first edition is 
said to have appeared the next year. I have only seen 
that of 159T, and I apprehend every edition to be very 
soaroe. For this reason, and because it is the opening 
of a great subject, I shall give the titles of his ouapters 
in a note.° It will appear, that the second book of 
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Ayal& relates more to politics and to atratt^ than to 
intemational jnriBpradence ; and that in the third he 
treate entirely of what we call martial law. But in the 
first he aapires to lay down great principles of public 
ethics ; and Grofius, who refers to Ayala with commen- 
dation, is aurely mistaken in saying that he has not 
touched the grounds of justice and injustice in war.' 
His Becond chapter is on this snl>ject, in tturty-four 
pt^s ; and though he neither sifts the matter so ex- 
actly, nor limits the right of hostility so much as 
GrotiuB, he deserves the praise of layii^ down the 
general principle without subtilty or chicanery. Ayala 
positiTely denies, with Victoria, the right of levying 
war against infidels, even by authority of the pope, on 
the mere grotmd of their religion ; for their infidelity 
does not ^prive them of their right of dominion ; nor 
was that sovereignty over the earUi given originally to 
the fidthful alone, but to every reasonable creature. 
And this, lie says, has been shown by Govarmvias to 
be the sentiment of the majority of doctoia.'' Ayala 
deab abundantly in examples from ancient history, and 
in an^orities fi-om the jurists. 

90. We find next in order of chronology a treatise by 
Albericns Gtentdlis, De Legationibus, published . ,^ . 
in 1583. Clentilis was cm Italian Protestant, a«uiii«i 
who, through the Earl of Leicester, obtained ^^''•^"•■ 
the chair of civil law at Oxford in 1582. His writings 
on Boman jurisprudence are numerous, but not very 
highly esteemed. This work, on the Law of Embassy, 
is dedicated to 9ir Philip Sidney, the patron of so many 
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distangmshed sbuigen. The fint book ocmtuiu an ex- 
pUnatioii ot tb« different kinds of embasmea, &nd of the 
ceremoniee amaeatlj oonoeoted with them. Hia aim, 
aa he profeaaes, ia to elevate the importanoe and aaootity 
of omraaMdoTB, by ahowing the pmctioe of former times. 
In the aeoond book he entera mora on their peenliar 
rights. The envoys of rebels mid pitst«8 aie not pro- 
tected. Bnt difference of religion does not take away 
the right of ■aniliiig ambawadors. He thinks that oivU 
suits against pnUio miniateis may be brought before the 
ordinary tribanals. On the delicate problem as to the 
oriminal jurisdiction of these tribunals over ambassadors 
coDspiring against the life of the aoreraign, Qentilis 
holds, that they can only be sent ont of the oonntry, as 
the Spanish ambaaaador was by Elizabetli. The civil 
law, he maintains, is no conolusiTe antliority in the case 
ot ambassadors, who depend on that of nations, which in 
many respects is different from the other, llie second 
book is the most interesting, for t^ third chiefly relates 
to the qualifications required in a good ambassador, 
Hin instances are more &eqnentiy taken &om ancient 
than modem history. 

91. A more remarkable work by Albericos GientUis is 

his treatise, De Jure Belli, first published at 
uwl^the Lyons, 1589. Grotius acknowledges his obli- 
1^^ •" gationa to GientiliB, as well as to Ayala, but in 

a greater decree to the former. And that this 
oomparatiT^j obscure writer was of some nee to the 
eminent foiuuler, as he has been deemed, of international 
jurisprudence, were it only for mapping his subject, 
will be evident from the titles of bis chaptera, which 
rtm almost parallel to those of the first and third books 
of tirotina.' They embrace, as the reader will perceive, 
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die whole field of pnblio futli, and of the righiH botb at 
war and viotory. But I doubt whether the obligatioii 
has been so exteunve &■ has sometimes been insinusted. 
Orotius does not, as far as I hare compared them, bor- 
row saaay quotatioiiB from Gsntilia, though he cannot 
but sometimM allege the same historical examples. It 
will also be found in almost every chapter, that he goes 
deeper into tiie subject, reasons much more from ethical 
principles, relies lees on the authority of precedent, and 
is in fact a philosopher where the other is a compiler. 

92. Miioh that bears on the subjeot of international 
law may probably be latent in the writiugs of the juriBts 
Baldns, Covamiviaa, Vasquez, especially the two latter, 
who seem, to have combined the science of casuistry 
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witb tiuX of the oivil law. Qantilia, and even Grotins, 
refer much to them ; and the former, who is no great 
philosopher, appears to have borrowed irom that sonrce 
some of his general principles. It is honourable to these 
men, as we have already seen in Soto, Tiotoria, and 
Ayala, that they strennonsly defended tlie ■»»""'° of 
poUtioal jnstioe. 
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1, The school of Petrarch, restored by Bembo, was pre- 
Talent in Italy at the be^uming of this period, onmi 
It woold demand the nse of a library, formed J^fSJJ 
peculiarly for this purpose, as well as a great pom in 
expenditure of time, to read the or^nal volumes "**«'■ 
whiuh this immensely nnmerons class of poets, the Ita- 
lians of the sixteenth century, filled with their sonnets. 
In. tlte lists of Cresoimbeni, they reach the ntonber of 
661. We must, therefore, judge of them chiefly throagh 
fioleotions, which, thoagh they may not always have 
done justice to every poet, cannot but present to us an 
adequate picture of the general style of poeliy. The 
majority are feeble oopyists of Petrarch. Even tuii ntui 
in most of those who have been preferred to the ^°'"- 
rest, an affected intensity of passion, a monotonous repe- 
tition of customary metaphors, of hyperboles reduced to 
uommonplaces by familiarity, of mytbologicftl allusions, 
pedantic without novelty, cannot be denied incessantly 
to recur. But, in observing how much they generally 
want of that which is essentially the best, we might be 
in danger of forgetting that there is a praise due to 
selectiou of words, to harmony of sound, and to skill in 
overcoming metrical impediments, which it is for natives 
alone to award. The authority of Italian oritios should, 
therefore, he respected, though not without keeping in 
mind both their national prejudice, and that which the 
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hftbit of admiring a very axtifioial slyle most alw^8 



2. It i^ perhc^ hardly fair to read a nnmber of these 
TMt oompoaitione in socoeaBion. Every Bonnet htm 
k«tigi. ijg Q^fj^ xadty, and is not, it might be pleaded, 

to be charged with tedioasneae or monotony, because the 
same Htractare of verse, or even the same general senli- 
ment, may recur in an equally independent pTodiictiou. 
Even collectively taken, the minor Ifaliaa poetry of the 
sixteenth century may be deemed a great repertory of 
beantifol langoage, of sentiments and im^;e8, that none 
but minds finely tuned by nature produce, and that will 
ever be dear to congenial readers, presented to us with 
exquisite felicity and grace, and sometimes with an 
original and impressive vigour. The sweetness of the 
Italian versification goes far towards their ohann ; but 
are poets forbidden to avail themselves of this felicity of 
th»T native tongue, or do we invidiously detract, as we 
might on the same ground, fnaa the praise of Theooritns 
and Bion? 

3. " The poets of this age," says one of their beet 
Q„„,e^ critics, " had, in general, a just taste, wrote 
tf'miiT with el^^ce, employed deep, noble, and 

"""^ natural sentiments, and filled tiieir composi- 
tions with well-chosen ornaments. There may be ob- 
served, however, some difference between the authon 
who lived before the middle of the century and Ihose 
who followed them. The former were more attentive 
to imitate Petrarch, and, unequal to reach the fertility 
and Imagination of this great master, seemed rather dry, 
with the exception, slwa^, of Casa and Coatanzo, whom, 
in their style of composition, I greatly admire. The 
later writen, in order to gain more applause, deviated 
in some measure from the spirit of Fetraroh, seeking 
ingenious thonghte, florid conoeita, splendid omamenta, 
of which Ihey became so fond, that they fell sometimes 
into the vicioos extreme of saying too much." * 

4. Casa and Costanzo, whom Mimtori seems to place 
Pouij (rf in the earlier part of the century, belong, by 
OuL the date of publication at least, to this latter 

period. The former was the first to quit the style ot 
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Petrarch, which Bembo had rendered bo popular. Itn 
Bmoothness evidently wanted vigour, and it -was the aim 
oi Casa to inspire a more masculine tone into the sonnet, 
at the enienae of a harsher -rersification. He oooasionally 
ventnred to carry on the aen&e without paose from the 
first to the second tercet; an innovation praised by 
many, hut which, at that time, few attempted to imitate, 
though in later ages it bas become oommon, not much 
perhaps to the advantage of the sonnet. The poetry of 
Caea spea^ lees to the imagination, the heart, or the ear, 
than to the nnderstanding. 

5. Angelo di Costanzo, a Neapolitan, and author of a 
well-known history of his country, is highly ofc<»- 
extoUed by Creacunbeni and Mutatori; per- ""^ 
haps no one of these lyric poets of the eixteenth century 
is eo mnch in &voiir with the critics. Costanzo is bo 
regular in his versificatiou, and so strict in adhering to 
the unity of subject, that the Society of Arcadians, when, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, they en- 
deavoured to rescue Italitm poetty from the school of 
Marini, selected him as the best model for imitation. 
He is ingenious, but peihaps a little too refined ; and by 
no means free from tiiat coldly hyperbolical tone in 
addressing his mistreas, which most of these sonnetteers 
assume. Coat&nzo is not to me, in general, a pleasing 
writer ; though sometimes he is very beautiful, as in the 
sonnet on Vii^, " Quella cetra gentil," justly praised 
by Moratori, and which will be foimd in most collec- 
tions ; remarkable, among higher merits, for being con- 
tained in a single sentence. Anoth^, on the same 
Bubjeot, " Cigni felici," is still better. The poetry of 
Canullo Pellegrini much resembles that of Costanzo.' 
The sonnets of Baldi, especially a series on the ^^^ 
ruins and antiquities of Bome, appear to me 
deserving of a high place among those of the age. They 
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taxy be read among his poeme ; but few have found tiieic 
way into tlie collectiona hj Gobbi and Babbi, which are 
not made 'with the best toate. Coro, Bays Crescimbeni, ia 
^^_^ lew rough thau Caaa, and more original than 
Bembo. Sal£ estob the felioitj of hia style, 
and ihe hannoay of hia versification ; while he owns 
tliat his thoughbi are often forced and obscnre." 

6. Among the canzoni of this period, one by Celio 
^^^ Magno on the Deity stands in the eyes of 

Celio foreigners, and I believe of many Italians, pro- 
"'v^ minont above the rest It is oettainly a noble 
ode.* Bnbbi, editor of the Pamaso ItaJiano, says that he 
would call Celio the greatest lyric poet of his age, if 
he did not dread the ulamooi cS the Fetrarchists. The 
poetry of Celio Uagno, more than one hundred pages 
extracted from which will be found in the thirty-«eomd 
volume of tiiat collection, is not in general amatory, 
and displays much of that sonorous rhythm and copious 
ezpreseiou which afterwards made Chiabrera and Onidi 
famous. Some of his odes, like those of Findar, seem to 
have been written for pay, and have somewhat of that 
fiigid exaggeration which such conditions produce. 
Crescimbeni thinks that Tausillo, in the ode, has no 
rival but Petrarch.' The poetry in general of Tansillo, 
especially La Balia, which contains good advice to 
mothei'S about nursing their infants very proaaicolly 
delivered, seems deficient in spirit.* 

7. The amatory sonnets of this age, forming the neater 
CoiduM of °^'"^^''« *^® ■^ery frequently oold and affected. 
tiwuiiuiT This might possibly be ascribed in some meaenre 
™™* to the state of maimers in Italy, where, with 
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abandant licendonsnees, there was still mucb of jealonBy, 
and public sentiment applauded alike the sucoes^l lover 
and the vindictive hiuband. A respect for the honour 
of families, if not for virtue, would impose on the poet 
who felt or assamed a paarion for aaj distmgaished lady, 
the conditions of Tasso's Olindo, to desire much, to hope 
for little, and to ask nothing. It is also at least very 
doubtful whether much of the amoroos sorrow of the 
■onnetteera were not purely ideal. 

8. Lines and phrases from Petrarch are as studiously 
introdooed as we find those of classical writers g^^,^ 
in modem Latin poetry. It cannot be said that imiuuoDsf 
this is unploasing ; and to the Italians, who rwnich. 
knew every passage of their favourite poet, it must have 
seemed at once a grateful homage of respect, and an 
ingenious artifice to bespeak attention. They might 
well look np to him as their master, but could not hope 
that even a foreigner woiild ever mistake tiie hand 
through a single sonnet. He is to his disciples, espe- 
cially those towards the latter part of the century, as 
Ouido is to Franceschini or Elisabetta Serena ; an effe- 
miQat« and mannered touch enfeebles the beauty which 
still lingers round the pencil of the imitator. If they 
produce any effect upon us beyond sweetness of sound 
and delicacy of expression, it is &om some natural feel- 
ing, some real sorrow, or from some oocasional originality 
of thought in which they cease for a moment to pace the 
banks of their favourite Soiga. ' It would be easy to 
point out not a few sonnets of this higher character, 
among those especially of Francesco Coppetta, of Claudio 
Tolomei, of Ludovioo Patemo, or of Bernardo Tasso. 

9. A school of poets, that bos Httle vigour of senti- 
ment;, &11b readily into description, as painters jt^,i.^_ 
of history or portrait that want expression of 5 
charaotfir endeavour to please by their land- 
scape. The Italians, especially in this part of the six- 
teenth oentury, are profuse in the Bong of birds, the 
murmur of waters, ^le shade of woods; and, as these 
images are always delightful, they shed a charm over 
much of their poetiy, which only the critical reader, 
who knows its secret, is ^t to resist, and that to hin 
own loss of gratification. The pastoral character, which 
it became customary to assume, gives mucb opportunity 

.ogle 
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for these Beoondaiy, yet tbtj sednoing iKauties of style. 
They belong to me declme of tlie art, aitd have some- 
thing of the volaptaoiu chum of eveamg. Unfortit* 
iuit«ly the; genemUy preeage a dull twilight, or a thick 
dorkneas of creative pietry. The Qreeks had much of 
this in the Ptolemaio »g6, and again in that of the fint 
Byzantino Brnperors. It is oonspicnons in TansiUo, 
Fatemo, and both the Tassos. 

10. The Italiaa oritios, Crescimbeni, Slnratori, and 
jD^nKnt QuAdrio, have ^ven minute attention to the 
«f i^i« beauties of parttonlaT sonnets culled &om the 

vast store* of the sixteenth century. But as 
the development of the thought, the man^ement of the 
four constituent clauses of the sonnet, especially the 
last, the propriety of every line, for nothing digressiTe 
or merely ornamental should be admitted, constitute in 
their eyes the chief merit of these short oompoeitions, 
they extol some which in onr eyra are not so pleasing, 
OS what a less r^ular taste might select. Without 
presuming to rely on my own judgment, defective both 
as that of a foreigner, and of one not so extensively 
acquainted with the minor poetry of this ^e, I will 
meaticoi two writers, well known, indeed, but less pro- 
minent in the critical treatises than some others, as 
poBseBsing a more natural sensibility and a greater truth 
of sorrow than most of their contemporaries— Bemardiuc 
Beta and Oaspara Stampa. 

11. Bernardino Bota, a Neapolitan of ancient lineage 
Bemudiiw and considerable w^th, left poems in Latin 
Bat* gg ■^f^n gg Italian ; and among the latter his 
eolt^ues are hi^ily praised by his editor. But he is 
chiefly known by a series of sonnets intennixed with 
canzoni, upon a single Bnbjeot, Portia Capece, his wife, 
whom, "what is unosual among our Tuscan poets (says 
his editor), he loved with on exclusive afiection." But 
be it nnderatood, lest Qie reader should be discouraged, 
that the poetry addressed to Portia Capece is all written 
before their marriage, or 'after her death. The earlier 
divisioii of the aeries, " Bime in Vita," seems not to rise 
much above the level of amorous poetiy. He wooed, 
was delayed, complained, and won — the natural histoiy 
of au equal and reasonable love. Sixteen yeaia inter- 
vened of that tranqnil bliss which contents Uie beaxt 
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withoot moring it, and eeldom affords mncb to the poot 
in whicli the reader can find interest. Her death in 
1559 gave rise to poetical sorrowe, as real, and certainly 
fiill aa rational, as thiwe of Fetraroh, to whom Home of bis 
oontemporaries gave him the eeoond place ; rather pro- 
bably from the similarity of their subject, than from the 
graces of his language. Bota is by no means &ee from 
conceits, and uses sometimes affected and unpleasing 
expressions, as ima dote gvmra, speaking of bis wife, 
even after her death ; bat his imf^ea are often striking i"* 
and, aloove all, he resembles Petrarch, with whatever 
inferiority, in combining tlie ideality of a poetical mind 
with the naturalness of real grief. It has never ugain 
been giTen to man, nor will it probably be given, to dip 
his pen in thcne streams of etnereal purity whiuh have 
made the name of Laura immortal ; but a Bonnet of Hota 
may be not disadvantageonsly compared with one of 
Milton, which we justly admire for its general feeHng, 
though it begiuE in pedantry and ends in conceit.' For 
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my own part, I would much latlier read again iba ocJIeo- 
tion of Itoia'a somteto than thoae of Costauzo. 

12. The BorrowB of Glaspara Stampa were of a difi^«iit 
^^^ kind, but not lew genome than those of Sota. 
t^^ She was a lady of the Padiian territoiy, livrng 
^^J^near tte small river Anaso, from which ahe 
adopted the poetical name of Anasilla. This 
stream bathes the foot of certain lofty hills, from which 
H distiiiguislied family, the counts of Collalto, took their 
appellation. The representatiye of this hoiiBe, himself 
a poet as well as soldier, and, if we believe his land 
admirer, endowed with every virtae except constancy, 
was loved by Giaspara with enlliusiastic passion. Un- 
happily fihe learned only by sad e:q>erience the want of 
generosity too common to man, and sacrificing, not the 
honour, but the pride of her sex, by submissive affection, 
and finally by querulous importunity, she estnujged a 
heart never so susceptible as her own. Her sonnets, 
which seem arranged nearly in order, begin with the 
delirium of sanguine love ; they are extravagant efiu- 
sions of admiration, mingled with joy and hope ; but 
soon the sense of Collalto'a coldness glides in and over- 
powers her bliss.* AS^t tiiree years' expectation of 
seeing his promise of marriage fulfilled, and when he 
bad already caused alarm by his indifference, she was 
compelled to endure the pangs of absence by his entering 
the service of France. This does not seem to have been 
of loDg continuance ; but his letters were infrequent, 
and her complaints, always vented in a sonnet, become 
more fretful. He returned, and Anasilla exults with 
tenderikess, yet still tinkid in the midst of her joy. 

0kt& Io, con qneite tUA bnccU, 
ClngFTl! II oaro collo, «d mcoBUr* 

But jealousy, not groundless, soon intruded, and we find 

Dak wllh suMln ll^t ttar dDrta 
Tel dwls Hhtoi, tlutbri^Uit len- 
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her doubly miserable. Collalto became more harsh, 
aTowed hie indiSerence, forbade her to impor- i* lu »■ 
tone him with her complaints, and in a few 4<>i>«d. 
months espoused another woman. It is said by tile histo- 
rians of Italian literature, that the broken heart of Oaa- 
para sunk veryaoon under tbeee accumulated sorrows into 
the grave.' And such, no doubt, is what my readers ex- 
pect, and (at least the gentler of them) wish to find. But 
inexorable trath, to whom I am the sworn Tasaal, com- 
pels me to say that the poems of the lady herself contain 
unequivocal proofs that she avenged herself better on 
CoUalto — by falling in love again. We find B«Henod 
the acknowledgment of another incipient pas- '""- 
eion, which speedily comes to maturity ; and, while de- 
claring that her present flame is much stronger than the 
last, she dismisses her faithless lover with the handsome 
compliment, that it was her destiny always to fix her 
affeotions on a noble object. The name of her second 
choice does not appear in her poems ; nor has any one 
hitherto, it would seem, made the very easy discovery of 
his existence. It is true that she died young, " but not 
of love."" 

13. The style of Gaspara Stampa is clear, simple, 
graoefol; the Italian critics find something to gt^),of 
censure in the versification. In purity of taste, 0"p»r» 
I should incline to set her above Bernardino 
Bota, though she has leas vigour of imagination. Cor- 
niani has applied to her the well-known lines of Horace 
upon Sappho.' But the fires of guilt and shame, that 

I Shs utldpatnl her spll^ili.(n Ihta And iftennida nun flillr : 
hrpgtlMdt of ■ bnAiB hsut, whkh did Qui dull fine. AnxiT.dle mta pew. 
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glow along the strii^ of tbe ^oliao lyre, ill reeembls 
die piira Borrova of the tender ^"""'"^ Her pamian 
for Collalto, ardent aitd nndi^aiiied, wbb ever TirtoooB 
the sense of gentle birtli, tboogh no inferior to his, as 
perhaps to make a proud man fear disparagement, sus- 
tained her sgainst dishonoorable BabmiesiDa. 

E twn TCT, che 1 dido, nm da udo toI, 



Bat not less in elevation of genins than in dignity of 
ohaiacter, cjie is vet? &r inferior to Vittoria Colonna, 
or even to Teronioa Gambara, a poetess, who, withont 
eqnslling Yittoria, had mnch of her nobleness and pnrily. 
We pity the Gasparas ; we shonld worship, if we could 
find them, the Vittorias. 

14. Among the longer poems which Italy produced 
laNuua in this period two may be selected. The Art 
rf BiUL of Navigation, lia Nantica, published by Ber- 
nardino Baldi in 1590, is a didactic poem in blank verse, 
too minnte sometimes and prosaic in its details, like 
most of tliat class, but neither low, nor turgid, nor 
obsouTo, as many othetB have been. The descriptians, 
though never very animated, ore sometimes poetical and 
pleasing. Baldi is diffuse ; and this conspires with the 
triteness of his matter to render the poem somewhat 
Tinintereeting. He by no means wants the power to 
adorn his subject, but does not always trouble himself 
to exert it, and is tame where he might be spirited. 
Few poems bear more evident marks that their substance 
had been previously written down in prose. 

15. Bentardo Tasso, whose memory has almost been 
^^j, .^ effaced with the majority of mankind ly the 
Bgnur£ Splendour of his eon, was not only the most 
''""■ conspicuous poet of the age wherein he lived, 
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bat was placed I7 its cridos, in some pointa of ^w 
ftbove Anosto himiaelC, His minor poetry le of considetv 
able merit.i But tbat to which he owed most of hifl 
repntation ie an heroic romanoe on the stoty of Amadis, 
written about 1540, and first published in 1560. L' Ama- 
digi ifi of prodigious length, containing 100 cautoe, and 
about 67,000 lines. The piuw of boiHty, in the best 
sense, is fully due to Bernardo. His namtion is flnent, 
rapid, and olear; his style not in eeneral feeble or low, 
though I am not aware that manj Drilli&nt passagea will 
be found. He followed Arioalo in his tone of relating 
the story : his lines perpetually remind us of the Orlando ; 
and I believe it would appear on close examination that 
much has been borrowed with slight obange. My own 
acquaintance, however, with the Amadigi is not sufficient 
to warrant more than a general judgment. Gingu^^ 
who rates this poem very highly, praises the bVi'VI witli 
whioh the disposition of the original romance has been 
altered and its canvas enriched by new insertions, the 
beauty of the images and sentiments, the variety of the 
descriptions, the sweetnesH, though not always free &om 
languor, of the style, and finally recommends its perusal 
to all loven of romantio poetiy, and to all who would 
appreciate that of Italy.' It is evident, however, that 
the choice of a subject become frivolous in the eyes of 
mankind, not less than Ihe extreme length of Bernardo 
Taaso's poem, must render it almost impossible to follow 
this advice. 

l-ntAnMtMtftklrdopMtirk bdiktaiMfiimdliiGiibUcrllsUilu. 
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16. The satires of BentiToglia, it is agreed, lall short 
ktihaiiiaii °' ^°^ ^7 Arioato, though some have placed 
tnricKLiu them above those of Alamanni.' But all these 
J^^' are Batires on the regular model, aBenming at 
least a balf-seiioiiB tone. A style more conge- 
nial to the Italians was that of hnrlesque poetry, some- 
times poignantly satirical, but as destitute of any grave 
aim, as it was light and familiar, even to popular vulga- 
rity, in its expression, though capable of graoe in Uie 
midst of its gaiety, and worthy to employ the best masters 
of Tuscan language.' But it was disgraced by some of 
its cultivators, and by none more than Peter Aretin. 
The character of this profligate and impudent person ia 
well known ; it appears extraordinary Uiat, in an age bo 
little scrupulous as to political or private revenge, some 
great princes, who had never spared a worthy adversary, 
thought it not nnbeooming to purchase the silence of an 
odious libeller, who called himself their scouige. In a 
literary sense, the writings of Aretin are uneijual ; the 
serious are for the most part reckoned wearisome and 
prosaic ; in his satires a poignancy and spirit, it ia said, 
frequently breaks out ; and though his popularity, like 
Uiat of most satiristo, was chiefly founded on ^e ill- 
natore of mankind, he gratified this with a neatness and 
point of expression, which those who cared nothing for 
the satire nught admire.' 

17. Among the writers of satirical, burlesque, or licen- 
Oibv bar. tious poetry, after Aretin, the most remarkable 
Infton. *^* Firenznola, Casa (one of whose oompoaitions 
passed BO much aU bounds as to have excluded 
him from the purple, and has become lite subject of a 
sort of literaiy oootroversy, to which I can only allnde) ,' 

' aicga4at, U. IM. Hiv. UuIt. tola of Out toini ts (ha 111 Inck at baB« 
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Franco, and Gr&zzim, Bumamed 11 Laecs. I most lefer 
to the regular historians of Italian Uteratnre for ac- 
counts of tlteite, aa well as for tlie styles of poetry called 
macammca and pedantaca, whicli appear wholly ji,,^^ 
ooat«mptible, and the attempts to introdace ii uun 
Latin metres, a folly with which every nation "''"* 
has been inoonlated in its turn.' Claudio Tolomei, and 
Angelo Costanzo himself, by writing sapphios and hexa- 
meters, did more honour to so strange a pedantry than 
it deserved. 

18. The translation of the Hetamorphoeea of Ovid by 
Angaillara seems to have acquired the highest Potocn 
name vrith the critics ; " but that of the ^neid u-"^""*- 
by Caro is certainly tfie best known in Europe. It is 
not, however, very &ithfal, though written in blank 
verse, which leaves a translator no good excuse for de- 
viating from his original ; the style is difinse, and, upon 
the whole, it is better that those who read it should 
not remember Virgil. Many more Italian poets ought, 
possibly, to be oommemotated ; but we mnst hasten 
forward to the greatest of them all. 

19. The life of Tasso is excluded from these pages by 
the rule I have adopted ; but I oannot suppose Toiqiuta 
any reader to be ignorant of one of the most "^"^ 
mtereeting and affecting stories that literary bit^rapby 
presents. It was in the first stages of a morbid me- 
lancholy, almost of intelleotual derangement, that the 
Giemsalemme Liberata was finished ; it was during a 
confinement, harsh in all its ciroumBtancea, though per- 
haps necessary, that it was given to the world. Several 
portions had been clandestinely published, in conse- 
quence of the anthor's inability to protect his rights ; 
and even the first complete edition, in 1581, seems to 
have be^i without his previous consent. In the later 
editions of the same year ho is said to have been eon- 
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salted; but his disorder was then ht a lungfat, from 
which it afterwards receded, leaving his genius undi- 
minished, and his reason somewhat more sound, though 
always unsteady. Tasso died at Borne in 1595, already 
the object of the world's enthusisatio admiration, rather 
than of iia kindness and sympathy. 

20. The Jerusalem is the great epic poem, in the strict 
tb»Jau- sense, of modem timee. It was justly observed 
^Mkni*£ ^^ Voltaire, that in the choice of his subject 
dMkeDt Tasso is su^rior to Homer. Whatever interest 
*"''*°'- tradition might have attached among the Greeks 
to the wrath of Achilles and the death of Hector, was 
slight to those genuine recollections which were asso- 
ciated with the first crusade. It was not the theme of a 
single people, but of Europe ; not a fluctuating tradition, 
but certain history ; yet history so far remote from the 
poet's time, as to adapt itself to his purpose with almost 
the flexibility of fable. Nor could the subject have been 
chosen so well in another ag& or country; it was still 
the holy war, luid the sympathies of his readers were 
easily excited for religious chivalry; hut, in Italy, this 
was no longer an absorbing sentiment; and the stent 
tone of bigotry, which perhaps might still have been 
required &om a Gastilian poet, would have been dis- 
sonant amidst the soft notes that charmed the court of 
Ferrara. 

21. In the variety of occurrences, the change of scenes 

and images, and of the tiains of sentiment 
HJS^^JJf connected with them in the reader's mind, we 
»m!""inu. •'*""*>* pilose the Hiad on a level with the 

JerusaleuL And again, by the manifest unity 
of subject, and by the continnance of the crusading 
army betbre the walls of Jerusalem, the poem of Tasso 
has a coherence and singleness, wUch is comparatively 
wanting to that of Virgil. Every circumstance is in its 

Elace ; we expect the victoiy of the Christians, but ac- 
Dowledge the probability and adequacy of the events 
that delay it. The episodes, properly so to be called, 
are few and short; for the expedition of those who recall 
Rinaldo from the arms of Armida, though occupying too 
larga a portion of the poem, unlike the fifth and sixth, 
or even the second and third books of the iEneid, is an 
indispensable liitk in the chtun of its narrative. 
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22. In the delineation of character, at once natural, 
distinot, and original, Tasso must give way to ludiib- 
Homer, perhaps to Bome other epic and romaatio ""'^ 
poets. There are some indicationfi of the age in which 
he wrote, some want of that truth to nature, hy which 
the poet, like the painter, muat give reality to tiie 
conceptions of hia fancy. Yet here also the Bweetnosa 
and uobleaess of his mind and hia fine sense of moral 
beauty are displayed. The female warrior had been an 
old invention ; and few, except Homer, had missed the 
opportunily of diversifying thetr batUes with snob a 
oharacter. But it is of difficult management; we know 
not how to draw tl\e line between the savage virago, 
from whom the imagination revolts, and the gentler &ir 
one, whose feats in arms are ridionlonsly incongruons to 
her person and disposition. Virgil first threw a romantic 
chann over his Camilla ; but he did not render her the 
object of love. In modem poetry, this seemed the 
necessnry compliment to every lady; but we hardly 
envy Bogero the possession of Bradamante, or Arthegal 
that of Biitomart Taeso alone, with little sacrifice of 
poetical probability, has made his readers sympathise 
with the enthosiastio devotion of Tancred for Clorinda. 
She is BO bright an ideality, so heroio, and yet, by the 
enchantment of veiee, so lovely, that no one follows her 
through the combat without delight, or reads her death 
without sorrow. And how beautiful is the contrast of 
this character with the tender and modost Erminial 
The heroes, as has I>een hinted, are drawn with less 
power. Godfrey is a nobte example of calm and fanlt^ 
less virtue, but we find little distinctive character in 
Rinaldo. Tancred has seemed to some rather too mnch 
enfeebled by hie passion, yet this may be justly consi- 
dered as part of the moral of the poem. 

23. The Jerusalem is read with pleasure in almost 
every canto. No poem, perhaps, if we except eihuoim 
tiie ^neid, has so few weak or tedions pages; ''"•■'ii* 
the worst passages are the speeches, which are too 
diffuse. The native melancholy of Tasso tinges all his 
poem ; we meet with no lighter strain, no comic sally, 
no e&brt to relieve for an instant the time of serionsnesa 
that pervades every stanza. But it is probable, that 
■ome become wearied by this uniformity which his 
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itetre Bervee to uiement. Tba oOma rima has ita inoon- 
veniences; even ita intricaoy, when once maetered, 
renden it more numotonoiu, and the reomrenoe of 
m&rked rhymes, the breaking of th« aenae into equal 
diTieions, while they commnnicate to it a regolaiity tiiat 
Beouiee th« humblest veree from sinking to the level of 
prose, deprive it of that variety whioh the hexameter 
most eminently poaeeaees. Ariosto leuGoned ihis effect by 
the rapid Sow of Mb language, and perhaps by ita negli- 
genoe and inequality ; in Taseo, who >8 more suatained 
at a high pit^ih of elaborate ezpTeeaion than any great 
poet except Virgil, and in whom a prosaic or feeble 
etansa will rarely be found, the uniformity of cadence 
may conspire witti the luscionsnees of style to produce a 
sense of satiety in the reader. This is said tather tu 
account for the injustiDe, as it seems to me, with which 
some q>eak t^ Tasso, titan to express my own sentiments ; 
for Huax are few poems of great length which I so little 
wish to lay aside as the Jerusalem. 

2 i. The diction of Tasso excites perpetual admiration ; 
it is rarely turgid or harsh ; and though more figurative 
than that of Anosto, it is so much less than that of most 
of onr own or the ancient poets, that it appears simple 
in our eyes. Vii^, to whom we most readily oomwe 
him, is &r snpenor in eneigy, but not in grace. Yet 
his grace is often too artificial, and the marks of the ule 
are too evident in the exqnisiteneMs of his language. 
Lines of superior beauty occur in almost every stanza ; 
pages after p^es may be found, in which, not pretend- 
ing to weigh the style in the scales of the Florentine 
academy, I do not perceive one feeble verse or improper 
expression. 

25. The Gonoeita so often censured in Tasso, though 
Soum Amiu they bespeak the &lBe taste that had begun to 
''"■ prevail, do not seem quite so numerous as his 

critics have been apt to insinuate ; but we find some* 
times a trivial or affected phrase, or, according to the 
usage of the times, an idle allusion to mythology, when 
the verse or stanza requires to be filled up. A striking 
instance may be given &om the admirable passoge where 
Tancred discovers Clorinda in the warrior on whom h* 
has just inflicted a mortal blow — 

Ia ilde, > Li Rmobba) e [MA HUB 

E Bioli. e »nK ^ Gl)0»^lc 
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The effect is here complete, and here he would have 
desired to stop. But the oecesBity of the vene indnced 
him to fiitifih it with feebleneea and affectation, Ahi 
vuta ! Ahi conoscenza ! Such diffioolt metres as the ottava 
riiua demand these Bacrificee too frequently. Arioato has 
innumerable lines of necessity. 

26. It is easy to censare the faults of this admiiabla 
poem. The supernatural maohineiy is perhaps DetKUof 
Romewhat in excess ; yet this had been charac- "■p"™'- 
teristic of the romantic school of poetry, -which had 
monlded the taste of Europe, and is seldom displeasing 
to the reader. A still more unequivocal blemirfi is the 
disproportionate influenoe of love upon the heroic cru- 
saders, giving a tinge of effeminacy to the whole poem, 
and exciting something like contempt in the anstere 
critics, who have no standard of eioellenoe in epic song 
but what the ancients have erected for us. But while 
we must acknowledge that Tasso has indulged too far 
the inspirations of bis own temperament, it may be 
candid to ask ourselves, whether a subject so grave, and 
by neceeaity so full of carnage, did not require many of 
the softer touches which he has given it. His battles 
are as spirited and picturesque as those of Ariosto, and 
perhaps more so than those of Virgil ; but to the tasto of 
oar times he has a little too much of promiscuous 
slaughter. The Iliad had here set an unfortunate pre 
cedent, which epic poets thought themselves bound to 
copy. If Erminia and Annida had not been introduced, 

the classical critic might have censured loss in the Jem- * 
salem ; but it would have been far less also the delight 
of mankind. 

27. Whatever may be the laws of criticism, every 
noet will best obey the dictates of his own 
genius. The skill and imt^ination of Tasso tbe^j^ 
made him equal to descriptions of war ; but his |[?^ "' 
heart was formed for that sort of pensive volup- "^ 
tuousnees which most distinguishes his poetry, and 
which is very nnlike the coarser sensuality of Ariosto. 
He lingers around the gardens of Armida, as though he 
had b^n himself her thrall. The Florentine critics 
vehemently attacked her final reconciliation with Bi- 
naldo in liie twentieth canto, and the renewal of theit- 
lores : for the reader is left with no other espeotatioB. , 

oogic 
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Var WBB dieir oenanre unjost ; dnce it is a sacrifice 
at what Bboflld be the predomiiuiit sentiment in the 
conclnnon (d the poem. Bat Tasso aeems to have be- 
eome fond of Aimida, and cxrald not endme to leave in 
BOiTow and ilwipair the creatnra of hie ethereal &ncy, 
wbmi be had made bo &ir and ao winning. It is pro- 
InUe that the majority of readers are pleased 'with this 
passage, but it can never escape the ooudemnation of 
Mvere jndges. 

28. Tatao, donbtlen, bears a considerable resembluice 
y to ViigiL But, independently of the vast ad- 
^Miio vantages which the I^tin lan^iage poBsesses in 
"*"> majesty and vigonr, and which render exact 
comparison difficnlt aa well as nn&ir, it may be said that 
Virgil displays more jnstness of taste, a more extensive 
observation, and, if we may speak thns in the absence of 
so much poetry which he may have imitated, a more 
genuine originality, Tasso did not possess mnch of the 
self-sptinging invention which we find in a few great 
poets, and which, in this bi^ier sense, I caimot concede 
to Ariosto; be not only borrows freely, and perhaps 
stndionaly £rom the ancients, bat introdnces frequent 
lines &cm) earlier Italian poets, and especially from 
Petrarch, He has also some favourite turns of phrase, 
which, serve to give a certain mannerism to his stanzas. 

29. The Jemsaleiii was no sooner published than it 
■oAiLatD- '™" weighed against the Orltwido Fnrioso, and 

' neither Italy nor Europe have yet agreed which 
Hcale inclines. It is indeed one of those critical problems, 
that admit of no certain solution, whether we look to 
the suffrage of those who feel acutely and justly, or to 
the general sense of mankind. We cannot determine 
one poet to be superior to the o^r without assnimug 
premises which no one is bound to grant. Those who 
read for a stimulating variety of circumstances, and the 
enlivening of a leisure hour, must prefer Ariosto ; and 
he is probably, on this account, a poet of more (uuversBl 
popularity. It might be said perhaps by some, that he 
IB more a favourite of men, and Tasso of women. And 
yet, in Italy, the sjrmpathy with tender and graoefnl 
poetry is so general, th^ the Jerusalem has hardly been 
less m &iVour with the people than its livelier rival ; 
and its fine stanzas may still be heard by moonlight 
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from the lipa of a gondolier, floating along the calm 
Doaom of the Venetian watets.* 

30. Ariosto must be placed much more below Homer 
than ToHBo &lls short of Viigil. The Orlando has not 
the impetuosity of the Iliad ; each is prodigiously rapid, 
but Homer has more momeotnm by his weight ; tlie one 
is a hunter, the other a war-horse. The finest stanzas 
in Ariosto are fully equal to any in Tasao, but the latter 
has by no means so many feeble lines. Yet his language, 
thou^ never afieotedly obscure, is not so pellucid, and 
has a certain refinement which makee us sometimes 
pause to perceive tiie meoni^. Whoever reads Ariosto 
slowly, will probably be offended by his negligence ; 
whoever reads Tasso quickly, will lose something of the 
elaborate finish of his style. 

31. It is not easy to ^d a counterpart among painters 
for Ariosto. TTia brillianoy and fertile inven- ^ a» 
tion might remind us of Tintoret ; but he is Jj?^*"™' 
more natural, and less solioitous of effect. If "* 
indeed poetioal diction be the correlative of oolouring iji 
our oompaiison of the arte, none of the Venetian school 
can represent the simplicity and aversenesa to ornament 
of language which b^ong to the Orlando Furioao ; and 
it would be impossible, for other reasons, to look for a 
parallel in a Boman or Tuscan pencil. Bat with Tasen 
the case is different ; and though it would be an affected 
exprendon to oall him the founder of the Boh^ese 
school, it is evident that he had a great influence on its 
chief painters, who came bat a little after him. They 
imbued, themselves with the spirit of a poem so congenial 

* Tbfl foUowliig pMVBeB ma^ perhapH Trtmui le ipuloH atrfl »veme. 

b* zumrally compend, both ■■ belog E 1" oer de™ a quti nrniw rlmbomba. 

alabrattd, and m dwcrtpUve of Bonnd. ^* ^ ^'f™'^ mil dilla "opeme 

ArtMlo M^ l»«yn, much tin .d™- g<^' ""1 ="*"> " ''i'?lP''r^' 

Wi «dId0D«thtakll« lto«lnu« ^£^T.^TSt^rU^„„. 

Jemulem, Uuugh very tunoiu, am alUr- GterHt. Lib^ c 4. 
gBtbvr wtuL 1 iboQld aiiect u % BpodineD 

otTiHO. In U» latter of Vaam stinua then la 

Ann caDC«ti,oniUI<aimnila nlherloi slndlcd dn effort at imltallvs 

D'lUaqiunl^d'iilDlt.tdlBtrlAa .... .... 

DtUa mMn gaBte. etas peda 

Nel findv per aglai delta na gnlda, 

ColtenaiuDdeUBlhunmaaniolda Uwtg l> lltUs attempt at local Imlutlon. 

OrlaHd. Far,, c 14. yet ve hhdi In htai Ibe cri« at lb* tut 

CWama gU aWlalM ielV omb™ iletna ftrtng, and Iho oradcUng of Oh flame*. 
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to iheir age, aiid so mnoh admired in it. No one, 1 
think, can coneider their works without perceiving hoth 
the analogy of the place each hold in tbeir leepective 
art«, and the traoee of a feeling, oai^ht directly &om 
TasBO aa their prototype and modeL H e rect^nise his 
spirit in the sylvan sbadee and Tolnptnoaa forms of 
Albano and Domenichino, in the pure beanty that 
radiates irom the ideal heads of Guido, in the skilfixl 
composition, exact design, and noble expression of the 
Caraooi. Yet the school of Bologna seems to furnish no 
parallel to the enchanting grace and diffused harmony 
of Tasso; and we must, in this respect, look back to 
Correggio as his repreeentntiTe. 



Sect. II. — On Spaniel Pottky. 

LotidiLvaD— Htmn — ErriUa—CHHMn*— Epaniih Billada: 

32. The reigns of Charles and his son have long been 
FoMrrni- reckoned the golden age of Spanish poetrv; 
■i'j''^ and if the art of verse was not cultivated in the 
chu^ud latter period by any quite so snccessful OB Garci- 
^>^f- losao and Mendoza, who belonged to the earlier 
part of the century, the vast number of names tliat have 
been collected by diligent inquiry ilivit at least, a 
national taste which deserves Home attenti^Ji ll-t 
means of exhibiting a Aill account of even the most 
select names in this crowd aie not readily at huid. In 
Spain itsolf, the poets of the age of Philip II., like those 
who lived under his great enemy in England, were, 
with very few exceptions, little regarded till after the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The Pamaso Eupailol 
of Sedano, the first volumes of which were published in 
1768, made them better known; but Boiiterwek ob- 
serves, that it would have been easy to make a superior 
ooUeotian, as we do not find several poems of the chief 
writers, with wMcb the editor seems to have fancied 
the public to be sufficiently acquainted. An imperfect 
knowledge of the language, and a cursory view of these 
volumes, must disable me from speaking confidently of 
Castilian poetry; so far as I feel myself competent to 
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judge, tite epecimena ohoaen by Bonterwek do no injos- 
lice to the compilation.^ 

33. The beEt lyrio poet of Spaia in the opinion of 
many, witii whom I venture to concur, was TVa lu. de 
LoiB Ponce de Leon, bom in 1627, and whose ^^™- 
poems were probably written not veiy long after the 
middle of the century. The greater put are translations, 
but his original productionB are chiefly religious, and full 
of that Boft mysdcism which allies itself so well to the 
emotiime of a poetical mind. One of his odes, De la Yida 
del Cielo, wbioh will be found entire in Bouterwek, is 
an ezquimte piece of lyric poetry, which, in its peculiar 
line of doTont aspiration, nas perhaps never been ex- 
celled.' But the warmth of his piety was tempered l:^ 
a classical taste, which he had matured by the habitual 
imitation of Horace. " At an early age," says Boaterwek, 
" he became intimately acquainted with the odes of 
Horace, and the elegance and purity of style which die- 
tingnish those compositions mado a deep impression on 
his imagination. Classical simplicity and dignity were 
the models constantly present to his cresitiYe fancy. 
He, however, appropriated to himself the character of 
Horace's poetty too naturally ever to incur the danger of 
servile imitation. He discarded the prolix style of the 
canzone, and imitated the brevity of the strophes of 
Horace in romantic measures of syllables and rhymes : 
more just feeling for the imitation of the ancients was 
never evinced by any modem poet. His odes have, 
however, a character totally different &oni those of 
Horace, liiongh the sententious air which marks the 
style of botli authors imparts to them a deceptive resem* 
blance. The religious austerity of Luis de Leon's life 
was not to be reconciled with the epicurism of tiie Latin 
poet ; but notwithstanding this very different disposition 
of the mind, it is not Burprising that they shotud have 
adopted the same form of poetio expression, for each 

* " The tteril uf 3pi 
myw « viUc equallj ouidld uid 
iDfomud, " LiidepeD(l«iitl7 of Ukjaq ld- 
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poBseased a fine im^jjination, sabordioate to the control 
of a Boimd underBtandisg. Which of tha two is the 
Buperior poet, in the most extended sense of tiie word, it 
wonld be difficult to determine, as each formed his style 
hj &ee im.itation, and neither overstepped the boundaries 
of a oertein sphere of praoticul obeerration. Horace's 
odes exhibit a superior style of art ; and, &om the reW 
tioufihip between the thou^te and imagee, possees a 
degree of attraction which is wanting in those of Luis 
de Leon ; but, on the other hand, the latter are the 
more rioh in that natural kind of poetry which may be 
regarded as the overflowing of a pure soul, elevated 
to the loftiest r^;ions of moral and religious idealism." ' 
Among the fruits of these Boratian studies of Luis de 
Leon, we most place an admirable ode su^ested by the 
proplieoy of NereuB, wherein die genius of the Tagus, 
rising from its watora to Bodr^o, the last of the Glothio 
kings, as he lay enoiroled in the arms of Cava, de- 
nounces the ruin which their guilty loves were to entail 
upon Spain.* 

34. Next to Luis de Leon in merit, and perhaps above 
jj^^^^^ bim in European renown, we find Herrera, sur- 
named the Divine. He died in 1578 ; and his 
poems seem to have been first collectively published in 
1532, He was an innovator in poetical langu^e, whose 
boldness was sustained by popularity, though it may 
have diminished his fame. " Herrera was a poet," says 
Bouterwet, " of powerful talent, and one who evinced 
undaunted resolntion in pursuing the new path which 
he had stmck out for himself. The novel s^le, how- 
ever, which he wished to introduce into Spani^ poetry, 
was not Uie result of a spontaneous essay, flowing from 
immediato inspiration, but was theoretiotdly constructed 
on artiflcial principles. Thus, amidst traits of real 
beauty, his poetry every where presents marks of affec- 
tation. The great &imt of his language is too much 
singularity ; and his expression, where it ought to be 
«levated, is merely &r-fetchfid." ' Velasquez obsorvee 
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tbat, QotwitbatandiDg the genius and spirit of Heirera, 
liiB extreme care to polish his Tereification has rendered 
it sometimes impleasiiig to those who reqiure harmony' 
and ease.* 

35. Of these defects in the style of Herrera I cannot 
judge ; his odes appear to possess a lyric elevation and 
richness of phrase, derived in some measnie from the 
stody of Findar, or still more perhaps of the Old Testa- 
ment, and worthy of comparison with Chiabrera, Those 
on the hattle of Lepanto are most celebrated ; they poor 
forth a torrent of resounding song, in those rich tones 
which the Castiliau language so abundantly supplies. 
I cannot so thoroughly admire the ode addTeasod to ^eep, 
which Bouterwek as well as Sedono extol. The images 
are in themselves pleasing and appropriate, the lines 
steal with a giaoefal £ow on the ear ; but we should 
desire to find somethii^g nuue raised above the common- 
places of poetty, 

36. The poets of this ^e belong generally, more or 
lees, to the Italian school. Many of them wero q,,,^, 
also translators &om Latin. In their odes, amoi 
^istles, and sonnets, the resemblance of style, ^^^^ 
as well as that of the languages, make us some- 
times almost believe ihkt we are reading the Italian 
instead of the Spanish Famaso. There seem, however, 
to be some shades of difference oven in those who trod 
the same path. The Caatilian amatory verse is more 
hyperbolical, more fall of extravagant metaphors, hut 
lose subtle, less prone to ingenious trifling, less blemished 
by verbal conceits than me Italian. Such at least is 
what has struck me in the slight acquaintance I have 
with the fbrmer. The Spanish poets are also more 
redundant in descriptions of nature, and mere t«nsible to 
her beauties. I dare not assert that they have less grace 
and lees power of exoitiuE emotion ; it may be my mis- 
fortune to have&llen rare^ on passages that might repel 
Ay suspicion. 

37. It is at least evident that the imitation of Italy, 
propagated by Boscan and his followers, was q„,ju^ 
not the indigenous style of Castile. Andofthis 

some of her most distinguished poets were always sen 
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aible. Id the Diana of Uontemftj'or, « romaaoe which, 
ae Bach, we shall have to menticHi hereafter, the poetry, 
lai^ly interspereed, bean partly the chanuster of the 
new, partly that of the old or native echooL The latter 
is esteemed superior. Castillejo endeavoured to r^tore 
the gay rhyUun of the redondilla, and turned into ridi- 
cule the imitatOTS of Petrarch. Bouterwek speaks rather 
slightingly of his geneial poetic powers ; tiwngh some 
of his canoiones have a consider^le share of el^ance. 
His genins, playfnl and witty, rather than el^^t, 
seemed not ill-fitted to revive the popular poetry." Bnt 
those who claimed the praise of snperior talents did not 
cease to cultivate the polished style of Italy. The most 
coa^icnons, perhaT«> before the end of theoontniy, were 
tiil Fcdo, Espinel, Lc^ de Tega, Barahona de Soto, and 
Figoeroa.' Several other names, not without extrkcts, 
wm be fbnnd in Souterwek. 

38. Voltaire, in his early and very defective essay on 
Amcan epic poetry, made known to Europe the .^^U' 
of Ercuk. (ijjjjjj of Ejicilla, which has ever since enjoyed a 
certain share of reputation, though condemned by many 
critics as tedious and prosaic, Bouterwek depreciates it 
in rather more sweeping a manner than seems consistent 
with the admissions he afterwards makes.^ A talent for 
lively description and for painting situations, a natural 
and oorreot £ction, which he ascribes to Ercilla, if they 
do not constitute a cluim to a high rank among poets, are 
at least as much as many have possessed. An ^Ekiglish 
writer of good taste has placed him in a triumvirate with 
Homer and Ariosto for power of narration." Baynonard 
observes that I^illa nas taken Ariosto as his model, 
especially in the opening of his oantos. But the long 
digressions and episodes of the Araucana, whtoh Hie poet 
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has not had the art to connect irith hia subject, render it 
iatigning. The first edition, in 1 666, oont«ins but fifteen 
books ; 3ie Becond part was published in 1 678 ; the whole 
together in 1590 * 

39. The Arauoaaa is so fiur from Btonding alone in this 
class of poetry, that not less than twenty-five j, 

epio poema appeared in Spain within little more pmu in 
than half a century. These will be found enn- ^'•'^ 
merated, and, as tax aa possible, described and charac- 
terised, in Velasquez's History oif Spanish Poetry, which 
I always quote in the German translation with the 
v^uable notes of Dieze." Bouterwek mentions but a 
part of the number, and a few of them may be conjec- 
tured by the titles not to be properly epic. It is denied 
by these writers that Eroilla excelled all hia contem- 
poraries in heroic song. I find, faowerer, a difierent 
sentence in a Spanish poet of tiiat age, who names him 
as superior to the rest.' 

40. Bnt in Portugal tliere had arisen a poet, in compa- 
risonctfwbosegloiythatoffircilla jsasnoming. (j,,^,,^^^^ 
The name of Cantoeus has truly an Ehiropean 
reputation, but the Lasiad is written in a language not 
generally fiuniliar. From Portuguese critics it would be 
nnreasunabla to demand want of prejudice in &tout of a 
poet so iilustrioua, and of a poem so peculiarly national. 
Tbe .Ahieid reflects the glory of Borne as from a mirror i 
the Lusiad is directly and exclusivoly what its name, 
*' The Portuguese " (Os Lusiadas), denotes, the praise of 
the Lusitanian people. Their past history chimes in, 
by nteans of episodes, with the great event of Gama's 
Toyt^ to India. The t^ults of Camoens, in the manage- 
ment of his table and the choice of machinery, are suffi- 

" Jdunifd tltt SbVhot, SepL 18U. Ylrtod qnp fl dels pum if merr* 
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uiently obviuos; it is, Qevertheless, the fint HnoceBsful 
attempt in modem Europe tu construct on epic poem on 
the ancient model ; for the Qieruaalemme Liberata, 
tltough incomparably superior, waa not written or pub- 
lished 80 soon. In conseqaenoe perhaps of this epic 
form, which, even when imperfectly delineated, long 
obtained, &om the general veneration for antiquity, a 
greater reapeot at the hands of critics than perhaps it 
deserved, uie celebrity of Camoens has always been con- 
siderable. In point of fame he ruiks among the poets of 
iiefccta ot the south immediately aiter the first names of 
ui8 uuiMd; Italy ; nor is the distinctive character that be- 
longs to the poetiy of the southern languages anywhere 
more fiilly perceived than in the Lusiad. In a general esti- 
mate of its merita it must appear rather feeble and pro- 
saic ; the geographical and historical details are insipid 
and -tedious ; a skilful use of poetical artifice is never 
exhibited ; we are little detained to admire an orna- 
mented diction, or glowing thoughts, or brilliant ima- 
gery ; a certain negligence disappoints ns in the moat 
beautiful passages ; and it is not till a second perusal that 
their sweetness has time to glide into the heart. The 
celebrated stanzas on Inez de Castro are a proof of this. 
41. These deficiencies, asataate formed iii the English 
lueiui- school, or in that of classical antiquity, is apt 
lenMs. to account them, are greatly compensated, and 
doubtless iar more te a native than thev can be to us, by 
afreedomfrom all that oflfends, for he is never tuigid nor 
affected, nor obscure, by a perfect ease and transparency 
of narration, by scenes and descriptions, possessii^ a 
certain charm of colouring, and perhaps not less pleasing 
from the apparent negligence of the pencil, by a style 
kept up at a level just above couuuon lai^uage, by a 
mellifluous versification, and above all by a kind of soft 
languor which tones, as it were, the whole poem, and 
brings perpetually home to our minds the poetical cha- 
racter and interesting fortunes of its author. As the 
mirror of a heart so fall of love, course, generosity, and 
patriotism, as that of Camoens, the Lnsiad can never fail 
to please us, whatever place we may assign to it in tlie 
records of poetical genius.^ 
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42. The Lnsiad is best knovn in Ensland hy the 
translation of Mickle, who has been thought to lUiM t-i 
have done something more than justice to his "■»*•*•■ 
author, both by the mimeasured eulogies be bestows upon 
him, and b; the more eubstantial service of excelling the 
original in his unfaithfol delineation. The style of 
Hickle is certainly more poetical, according to our 
standard, than that of Camoens, that is, more figurati've 
and emphatic ; but it seems to me replenished with 
oommon-place phraseB, and wantiiig in the &cility and 
sweetness of the original ; in which it is well Imown 
that he has interpolated a great deal without a pretence.' 

43. The most celebrated passage in the Lusiad is that 
wherein the Spirit of the Cape, risjng in the (^[^^^ 
midst of his stormy seas, threatens the daring p*Hgi in 
adyenturer that violates their unploughed '^Lm'"' 
waters. In order to judge lairly of this conception, we 
should endeavour to forget all that has been written in 
imitation of it. Nothing has became more oommon-place 
in poetry than one of its highest lights, Biipematnral 
personification ; and, as children draw notable roonst«rs 
when they cannot come near the hnman form, so every 
poetaster, who knows not how to desoribe one object in 
nature, is quite at home with a gobliu. Considered by 
itself, the idea is impressivB and even sublime. Nor am 
I aware of any evidence to impeach its originality, in 
the only sense which originality of poetical invention 
can bear ; it is a combinatian which strikes ns with the 
force of novelty, and which we cannot instantly resolve 
into any constituent elements. The prophecy of Nereua, 
to which we have lately alluded, is much removed in 
grandeur and appropriateness of circumstance from this 
passage of Camoens, though it may contain the germ of 
Ids conception. It is, however, one that seems much 
above the genins of its author. Mild, graceful, melan- 
choly, he has never given in any other place signs o( 
snob vigorous imagination. And when we read tlteee 

IsUm AnbiuiUil*-Tsain«r»taJD tb* Ka« It In parfBdon j U 1> Ui pBcuUu 
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lines on the Spirit of the Cape, it is impassible not to 
perceive that, like Frankea8t«in, he is unable to deal 
with the monster he has created. The formidable Ada* 
mastor is rendered mean by particularity (j( desoriptioni 
descending even to yellow teeth. The speech put into 
his month is feeble and prolix ; and it is a aerions objec- 
tion to the whole, that the awfiil vision uiswers no pur* 
pose but that of ornament, and is impotent against the 
suooess and glory of the navigators. A spirit of what- 
ever dimensions, that can neither overwhelra a ship, nor 
even raise a tempest, is incomparably less terrible than 
a real hurrioane. 

44. Gamoens is still, in his shorter poems, esteemed 
_^^ the chief of Fortugnese poets in this age, and 
^emi or possibly in every other ; his countrymen deem 
*^™™»- him their model, and judge of lat«r verse by 

comparison with his. In every kind of composition then 
used in Portugal he has left proofs of excellence. " U ost 
of his sonnets," says Bonterwek, " have love for their 
theme, and they are of very imeqnal merit ; some are 
full of Fetrarchio tenderness and grace, and moulded 
with classical correctness ; others are impetuons and ro- 
mautio, or disfigured by &lse learning, or full of tedious 
pictures of the conflicts of passion with reason. Upon 
the whole, however, no Fortuguese poet has so correctly 
seized the character of the sonnet as Camoens. Without 
apparent effort, merely hy the ingenions contrast of the 
first eight with the last six lines, he knew how to make 
these little eSosions convey a poetic unity of ideas and 
impressions, after the model of the best Italian sonnets, 
in BO natural a manner, that the first lines or quartets 
of the sonnet excite a soft expectation, which is har~ 
monioosly fulfilled by the tercets or last six lines."' 
The same writer praises several other of the misoella- 
neons compositions of Camoens. 

45. But, though no Portngnese of the sixteenth cen- 
Ttntin. *"jy^^ come ne&rio this illnstrious poet, Fer^ 

reira endeavoured with mnch good sense, if 
liot with great elervation, to emulate the didactic tone of 
Horace, both in lyric poems and epiftles, of which the lat- 
ter had beenmost esteemed.' The olassioal school formed 

* ftliL of Portdgnaa UUnlsR, |k in. * U~F lit. 
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by Feireira produced other poets in the Bixteenth cen- 
tury ; but it seema to have been little in unison with 
the n&tional oharaoter. The reader will find as fbll an 
account of these as, if he is imaoquainted with the For- 
taguese language, he is likely to desire, in the author go 
whom I have ohiefly relied. 

i&. The Spanish ballads or romanoes are of Tery dif- 
ferent ages. Some of them, as haa been ob- Biuiih 
served in aoother place, belong to the fifteenth '"U''*' 
century ; and there seemB euf&oient ground for referring 
a Eonall number to even an earlier dale. But by &r the 
greater portion is of the reign of Philip 11., or even that 
of his Bucoeeaor. The Moorish roroances, in general, 
and all those on the Cid, are reckoned iiy Spanish critics 
among the most modem. Those published by Depping 
and Duran have rarely an air of the mciness and sim- 
plioity which usually dietinguifih tlie poetry of the people, 
and eeem to have been written by poets of Valladolid or 
Uadrid, the contemporaries of Cervantes, with a good 
deal of elegance, though not mnch vigour. The Moors 
of romance, the chivalrous gentlemen of Granada, were 
displayed by these Castilian poets in attractive colours ;' 
and mnch more did the traditionB of their own heroes, 
ero«cially ,of the Cid, the bravest and moat noble-minded 
of^them all, furnish materials for their ^pular songs. 
Their character, it is observed by the latest editor, is 
unlike that of the older mmancee of chivalry, which had 
been preserved orally, aa he conceives, down to the 
middle of tlie sixteenth century, when they were in- 
serted in the Cancionero de Romances at Antwerp, 
1666.' I have been informed that an earlier edition, 
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prioted in Spain, haa lately been diaoovered. ^ theas 
there is a oertain prolixity and hardiieas of style, » 
want of oonuexion, a habit of repeating verses or entire 
passages &om otheis. They have nothing of the mar* 
vellouB, nor borrow anything &om Arabian sources. In 
some otherB of the more ancient poetry there are traces 
of the oriental manner, and a pecnliar tone of wild me- 
lancholj. The little poems scattered through the proee 
romance, entitled, Las Onerras de Granada, are rarely, 
aa I should conoeive, older than the reign of Philip U. 
These Spanish baUuds asK known to our pablic, bnt 
generally with inconceivable advantage, by the very 
fine and animated tranelationa of Mr, Lockhart' 



Sect, III. — On French and Gsbmak Poetey. 

Frrnch Poetiy — RiHuud — Hli FoUowAn — OvrmaaVotlitj, 

47. This was on age of verae in France ; and perh^w in 
P^^^^ no subsequent period do we find so long a cat»- 
]Keu logue of her poets. Gonjet has recorded not 

Diuneroii). niereiy the names, but the lives, in some mea- 

Lot Fnnmliog, at wogi whlcli (» nalnijiDti. The OHsnonn hbowem 

OutUltn DMd In th^ iiwiinkni « ilM older Uuni Lud Hollnd ni^MSH, who 

If ooiiih IRmUn. Thus wen pnHirnl uje (Ufe a! hope de VeffL, mt IL p. II) 

onllT, UkB other popolu paeOj. We tbu Li nu not Inlroduced UU tha okd <rf 

find la Una euir plana, be h^ ume the eUleenlh cenCnr;. It oocon 1b 
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snre, of nearly two Imndied, whoite workii were pub- 
liahed in this half century. Of this nnmber ecaroelv 
more than five or six are much remembered in theu 
own conntry. It is possible, indeed, that the fastidions* 
nesB of French critics, or their idolatry of the age of 
Lonis XIV., and of that of Voltaire, may have led to a 
little injustice in their estimate of these early versifiera. 
Out own prejudices are apt of late to take an opposite 
direction. 

48. A change in the ohATSot«r of French poetry, abont 
the commencement of this period, is referable _^^ 
to the general revolution of literature. The ib^tmi of. 
allegorical personifications which, from the era fjj^ 
of the Boman de la liose, had heen the common 
field of verse, became Ear less usual, and gave place to 
an inundation of mythology and classical allusion. The 
Deair and Rdne (f Amour of the older school bec&me Cupid 
with his arrows and Venus with her doves ; the theolo- 
gical and cardinal virtues, which had gained so many 
victories over Sensadite and Faux SenMant, vanished 
themselves from a poetry which had generally enlisted 
itself under the enemy's banner. This catting off of 
an old resooroe rendered it necessary to explore other 
mines. All antiquity was ransacked fur analogies ; and 
where the images were not wearisomely common-place, 
they were absurdly &r-fetohed. This revolution was 
certainly not instantaneous ; bat it followed the rapid 
steps of philological learning, which had been nothing 
at the accession of Francis I., and was everything at hii 
death.' In his court, and in that of his son, if business 
or gallantry rendered learning impracticable, it was at 
least the mode to affect an esteem for it. Many names 
in the list of French poets are conapicuoas for high rank, 

■ [Silil(*-B«ilT«, in hia ItUMd Ta- awilint, «t, le dAacbuil broHiDemfiit 
blcui de li VcAit Fnikfilie aa isliiiine do V"*, lUOve qa'il eit Umpi in 
McU, P«Tta, ISM, (peak! of ihl* lem- B'onTrti pu d'uiB« vola bb ■vtnlr de 
hitloa Id UMb, vhleh iDlHUUIed s dae- Rli^n. t' J nmd a tian it la Mnjig JVnn 
atcal acbool for that of tha atlA/Dt ift*, (aiK.parJaacliim DnbeU^.eatixnime ke 
kapl up n II bad been bj Must and Ue manirau de «Ua inaamctioD aoodalDe, 
a peat daW d* Ul*. Tba extracH 
± be pniceeda to|lT* bom tUa work 
H pcaUrlU d'adml'iatlaiu encon ptna of DsbellBT pnre that It - • - 
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Hid a greater namber are among the fomons scholaFs of 
the age. These, accnatomed to writing ia Latin, some' 
timeu ia verse, and yielding a sopeistitioiu homage to 
the mighty dead of antiquity, thought that they en- 
nohled their natiTe language bydestroying her idiomatic 
purity. 

49 The prevalenoe, however, of this pedantry was 
g^j^^^^^^ chiefly owing to one poet, of great though shorts 
lived renown, Pierre Honsard. He was the firat 
of seven contemporaries in song under Henry II., then 
denominated the Frenob Pleiad ; the others were Jodelle, 
Bellay, Baif, Thyard, Dorat, and Belleau. Bonsard, 
well acquainted with the ancient languages, and full of 
the most presumptuous vanity, fancied that he was bom 
to moold the speech of his mthers into new forms more 
adequate to his genius. 



His style, therefore, is as barbarous, if the continaal 
adoption of Latin and Qreek derivatives renders a mo- 
dern language barbarous, as his aUusions are pedantic 
They are more ridiculously such in his amatory sonnets ; 
in hiB odes these faults are rather less intolerable, and 
there is a spirit and grandeur which show him to have 
possessed a poetical mmd.'' The popularity of Bonsard 
was extensive ; and, though he sometimes complained 
of the neglect of the great, he wanted not the approba- 
tion of those whom poets are moat ambitious to please. 
Charles IS. addressed some lines to Eonsard, which are 
really elegant, and at least do more honour to that prince 
than anything else recorded of him ; and the verses of 
this poet are said to have lightened the weary hours of 
Hary Stuart's imprisonment. On his death in 1586 a 
funeral service was performed in Paris with the best 
mosia that the ting oould command; it was attended 
by the Cardinal de Bourbon and an immense concourse ; 
eulogies in prose and verse were recited in the univer- 
sity ; and in those anxious moments, when the crown 
of France was almost in its agony, there was leisure to 
lament that Bonsard had been withdrawn. How dif- 
ferently attended was the grave of Spenser [ ° 

* Omje^ DlUlolbkqDe Fnneilii. lU. IH. kbLllh ■U.Ml 
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60. Bonaard vras capable of coQceiving strongly, and 
bringing his conceptions in clear and forcible, tbougb 
Beldom in pore or well-choBon language, before the mind. 
The poem entitied Promesse, vhich will be found in 
Aiiguis'H Becueil des Aniuens Foetes, is a proof of this. 
and excels whai little befiidea I have read of thia poet.' 
Bouterwek, whose criticiam on Bonsard appears fair and 
just, and who gives him, and those who belonged to his 
school, credit for perceiving the necessity of elevating 
the tone of French vetse almve the creeping manner of 
the all^orical rhymers, obBervea that, even in his errors, 
we discover a spirit striving upwards, disdaining what 
is trivial, and restless in the pursuit of excellence.* But 
such a spirit may produce very bad and tasteless poetry. 
La Harpe, who admits Ronsard's oooasional beauties and 
his poeUo fire, is repeUed by his scheme of versifioation, 
fall of enjambemens, as diBgusting to a correct French 
ear as they are, in a moderate use, pleasing to our own. 
After the appearance of Ualherbe, the poetry of Bonsard 
fell into contempt, and the pure oorrectness- of Louis 
XIV .'s ^e was not liiely to endure his barbarous inno- 
vations and talse taste/ Balzac not long afterwards turns 
his pedantry into ridicule, and, admitting the abundance 
of the stream, adds that it was turbid.' In later times 
more justice has been done to the spirit and imagination 
of tins poet, without repealing the sentence against his 

• flwohldiM 4(1 PimlB. T. Hi, rt bontnM; hih Mum, lA ma hdK- 

tOaiOcl.MS. UaUHite KMclKd ml nwnt IL r i mobu d'«n qm (k Umon, 

(bout hair bum fal* copT of Bfluvd, null Ob VordDn empSclii da ooDltr I'esi. 

(iTbig U> TwaDi In IbB margin. Riaii (EnTTH da fialmc I. CIO, ud Qoiijet, 

» dar knfeli^ om thl^ uked wbclho' oM nprL 

b> ippraTid whu be had Dot sEaonL k Id Btift. B1i«r. Univ. 

Hot B Ul mow, tipUed MaUntb. tbu [M- Saintn-BonTB hu irrVti a wboH 

tha mL TolumB to a lelectlon trtMD Koniard. 

I Eoeon ■lUonid'tinl 11 nt adrnM pu- Farla, ]83>, to wbom, wmunt nndiu 

W D<^ qnaru du parlonent ic Faiii, pi*t»«, ht haa reatond a nuni honrarabls 

«t gtedrvlqncnt )ttrld autM pvloiatiu pUcfl (ban Halberbeaad (boievbo took 

da Fnnce. L'nnlTtnlU et la JtelUa <lMlr ton* from hln had aalgiKd hlin. 

tiimKnl*»»KDiiuta>nlr«La»iir.et Tbe utrutt an dUcSj trco hia ItfiMi 

ontn I'acaiUmla. , . , Ca D'aatpaiim poecrj. Id whicli llM pedaiitiT of tdl 

Mia MeD «dU«. e'at la commtucmanl mare pampoua atyla dart nut muck ■(>• 

at la matltn d'an po«la, OnTaft,daiu pear. Tbw^ vlth Utile Innatka, and 

^ aavna, daa panl™ nalaanta. al k lodaad a larp prcfHrtlcn af Ibcaa lakv 

dmi antmHtit. *mi Darin qui aa tonna thaw la lakao fKan 1*1Ib ar Orae* poela. 

et qol aa fait, mala cpil n'a ptde deam Ronaaid la oflan mara happr In i-ipr»» 
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51. The remaining stars of the Pleiad, except perhaps 
^^ Bell&y, sometimes called the French Ovid, and 
Vnocta whose " Begretu," or lamentations for his ab- 
i"* senoe from France during a residence at Eome, 

are almost as querulous, if not quite bo reasonable, as 
those of hifi prototype on the Ister,' seem scarce worthy 
of partioular notice; for Jodelle, the founder of the 
stage in France, has deserved much less credit as a 
poet, and fell into the fashionaUe absurdity of making 
French out of Greek. Baynouard bestows some eulc^ 
OQ Baif.' Those who came afterwards were sometimes 
imitators of Ronsard, and, like most imitators of a faulty 
manner, far more pedantic and far-fetched than himself. 
An luiintelligible refinement, which every nation in 
Europe seems in Buccession to have admitted into its 
poetry, has consigned much then written in France to 
oblivion. As lai^ a proportion of the French Terse in 
this period seems to be amatory as of the Italian ; and 
the Italian style is somelimes followed. But a simpler 
and more lively turn of language, though without the 
naivete of Marot, often distingoiBhes these compositions. 
These pass the bounds of decency not seldom ; a privi- 
lege which seems in Italy to l^ve been reserved for 
certain Fcscennine metres, and is not indulged to the 
solemnity of the sonnet or canzone. The Italian language 
is ill-adapted to the ep^ram, in which the French suo- 
ceed so well," 

52. A few may be selected from the numerous versifiers 
Do BartM. ^^^^^ ^s so'*^ ■'f Henry 11, Amadis Jamyn, 

the pupil of Bonsard, was reckoned by his 
contemporaries almost a rival, and ie more natural, less 
inflated and emphatic than his master." This praise is 
by no means due to a more celebrated poet, Du Bartas. 
His numerous productions, unlike those of his contem- 
poraries, turn mostly upon sacred history ; but his poem 

I ■■ OmiJaL devDta ttam TolnniH; Ike 

- tweirLt,UUn««ilb,uiiltaurt«iitli.«f1ili 

BlblloUiiqiw Fno^ilie to (he port! ol 

LIB. Aoguli. IbeH flft; r«ra. BonliTwek uid I^ 

le of the putt wbD, Id Hupe have tcucha] ool; on 
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ou die CreatiHi, called La Semaine, is that which ob- 
ttuned moet reputation, and b^ which alone he is now - 
knowu. The trsnfilatioii by BilveBter has rendered it in 
some measure fMniliar to the readers of out old poetry ; 
and attempte have been made, not without eucoess, to 
Bhow that Milton had been diligent in picking jewels 
&om this mass of bad taste and bod writing. Du Bartas, 
in his slyle, was a disciple of Bonsard ; he affects words 
derived from the ancient langos^es, or, if founded on 
analogy, yet without precedent, and has as little natural- 
nesa or dignity in his images as pnrity in his idiom. 
Bat his imagination, though ertravagant, is vigorous and 
<H'iginal.° 

53. Hbrac, a magistrate of great integrity, obtained 
ta extraordinary reputation by his quatrains ; pibrac; 
a series of moral tetrastichs in the style of ">««""«■ 
Theognis. These first appeared in 1574, fifty in num- 
ber, and were augmented to 126 in later editions. They 
were oontinually republished in the seventeenth century, 
and translated into many European and even oriental 
languages. It cannot be wonderful that, in the change 
of taste and manners, they have oeased to be read,"" An 
imitation of Uie sixth satire of Horace, by Nicolas Itapin, 
printed in the collection of Anguis, is ^tod and in very 
pure style.^ Philippe Desportes, somewhat later, chose 
a better school mwa that of Ronsard; he rejected Ita 
pedantry and affectation, and by the study of Tibullus, 
as well as by his natural genius, gave a tenderness 
and grace to the poetry of love which those pompous 
Tersifiers had never sought. He has been esteemed the 
precursor of a better era ; and his versification is rather 
less lawless,'' according to La Earpe, than that of his 
predecessors. 

^ QvojBt, xiU. 304. Thfl Senulne of B'tnretiDQlt qii«lquefoti dazu line clitun. 

DaButnivupTinUdthbt^llmawtailn tm, et » mettinl k qnaD« pillei, HDf- 

•li jttn, ud t™iul»t€d Inlo lalln. Bolt. liooajB»Ht, pmbuliilt. llraLl dM 

lUUui, Oomui. ind ^imJib, » w«ll u nudes, slloll I'unMe, le Dal. le giiLop, h 

Sb^SOu Id. 311, on lt» wthurl^ of Ia snrbette, M Ucholt pu bintM urta d* 

CnibdnM^liw. iniiTau k Men coDiratUra la dieviL 

Dn Bulw, leeoMoK to • FnDch NuUM, Cunrid^nUcoi nir la Coup* 

vrlMrotttaaiKil anCoiy.DKdniFtbiidi d'BsUt,p.(>. 

•f exdUng td) <nu«lniiUon irhlcb I re- P Ooojet, ill. IM. Blogr. UniT. 

anuDandtollw^teutloDofyonDgpoQta *■ Rccntll dH R)Vtea, '- seL 

l.'aD dit (D Fnncg qiu Ds Barlu, in- ' OiniJM, ilv. «3. I« Uiipe. An;^ 

pvnTuit qH de Uin xtU bellp d«crii>- v. wa-ni. 
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64. The rales of matre becune gradnally asUlduIiod. 
-^^^ FewwriteiBof this period neglect tbeBltemation 
■Mn ai^ of mAsonline and feminine ritymes ;' bnt the open 
•"*'»*»■ vowel will be fonnd in seTeral of tiie earlier. 
Dn Bartas alnuMt ^Eects the aijambmuia, or oontinnation 
of the sense boTOnd the oonplet ; and even Desportes 
does not avoid it. Their metres are various ; the Alex- 
andrine, if 80 we may call it, or verse of twelve syllables, 
was occasionally adopted by Bonsard, and in time di»- 
placed the old verse of t«n syllables, which became 
appropriated to the lighter style. The sonnets, as 
for as I have observed, are r^nlar; and ibis fonn, 
which had been very little known in France, after being^ 
iutrodnoed by Jodelle and Bonsard, booame one of tbe 
most popnlar modes of oompositioR.' Seveial attempts 
were made to naturalise liie Latin metres; bat this 
pedantic innovation could not long have success. Bpe- 
oimens of it may be found in Fasqoier.* 

55. It may be said, perh^is, of French poetry in 
general, but at least in this period, that it 
dwKUrot deviates less &om a certain standard Hian any 
JJjJ? other. It is not often low, as may be imputed 
^^' to tiie earlier writers, becanse a peculiar s^le, 
removed &om common speech, and supposed to be das- 
aical, was a conditlou of satisfying tlie critics ; it is not 
often obscuie, at least in syntax, as the Italiau sonnet 

* OnrfD. jboat IM?, Ii vt MnptJoo. RipLo fmpnvcd npoo It by rtiTmUic IB 

aa4>t, ill. IH^ SapptJo. Tba foUinrliig ituia u* 

I Bonunnk. t. 111. b«n hii gdg « flu dnth tt IhwKd ;— 

If tlib tnlfali art In I-naae. oUcb m Vm» jn. m Imrtlni «iUulre» btHti. 
Bot PnqwT UuduDd Mcrlbs > tnis- L'coln et Ir luldi. 
lnlkiD *f aie UUd ud Odruer Into «■ n^ ,1,™, h_ i j. j, , > , j. 
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Mop UfnOMl' 1 Knoll ded of leunJog lartl, 

^ ~ " ^ ^ " La effoTti dflnlen da U l^fqoa I 

Sta bTtnn n'ont pn la nmniiT nBa 
COatn ladtnta, aa-ta. 

PIHOBler tried tbelr Iwnda in lUa ityU. riaWBa ^i i^p* 
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is ftpt to be, becatise the genine of the language and tb« 
habits of society demanded peTspicoity. But it seldom 
delights us by a nataral sentiment or Tinaffeoted giaoe 
of diction, because both one and the other were fettered 
by conventional rulee. The monotony of amorooB song 
is more wearisome, if that be possibld, than among the 
Italiims. 

56. The oharaoteristics of G«nuan Terse impressed 
npon it by the meister-singera stiU remained, otnam 
though the songs of those fraternities seem to i™*^- 
have ceased. It was chiefly didactio or religions, often 
satirical, and employing the veil of apologue. Lu&er, 
Hans Sachs, and other more obscore names, are counted 
among the fabnlista ; but Ihe moat auooessfol wae Bur- 
card Waldis, whose fables, partly from ^)op, partly 
originfil, were first published in 1546. The Frosch- 
mauseler of Bollenhagen, in 1545, is in a similar style 
of political and moral apologue with some liveliness of 
description. Fischart is another of the moral satirists, 
bat extravagant in style and hnmour, resembling 
Babelais, of whose romanoe he gave a &ee translation. 
One of his poems. Die Gluokhane Schiff, is praised by 
Bonterwek for b^ratifol descriptions and happy inven- 
tiona; but in general he seems to be the Skelton of 
Germany. Many German ballads belong to this period, 
partly taken from the old tales of chivalry : in these the 
style is humble, with no poetry except that of invention, 
which is not their own ; yet they are true-hearted and 
Dnafleoted, and better than what the next age produced.' 



Sect. IV. — On Engubh Poetry. 

Pmdiae of EabiQ I«vloH_8u«:Tlllt— Uucotm-Spoiki'i aiqibeid'i KHIrnAa 
— ImpnTemmC in FDeOy— Eugtind'H HcUcon— SldDcr— Shikqiure'i Pnnu— 
Pmu dsu Dm elim of ths CsnUiiT—TniuliUiBu-Scaii mi EniUih Bdlid*— 
SpeoHr'a ninr Qokil 

67. The poema of Wyatt and Surrey, with several more, 
first appeared in 1557, and were published in ppn^j^^ 
a little book, entitled Tottel'a Miscellanies. iMotf 
But as both of these belonged to the reign of ''"*™* 
Henry Vm., their poetry has come already under oni 
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reriew. It is probable tfiat Lord Vanx's short pieceej 
which are next to thoBO of Surrey and Wyatt in merit, 
were written before the middle of the century. Some 
of these are published in Tottel, and others in a Bcarce 
oolleotion; the first edition of which was in 1576, 
quaintly named, The Paradise of Dainty Devices, The 
piems in this volume, as in that of Tottel, ore not coeval 
with its publication ; it has boen supposed to represent 
the age of Uary, hill aa much as that of EHizabeth, and 
one ot the chief contributor, if not fiumers of the 
ooUection, Bichard Edwards, died in 1666. Thirteen 
poems are hy Lord Vanx, who certainly did not survive 
the reign of Maiy. 

66. We are indebted to Sir E^rton Brydges for the 
oazictmr repubHoation, in his British Bibliographer, of 
arttaiiBi- the Paradise of Dainty Devices, of which, 
^"""■^ though there had been eight editions, it is said 
that not above six copies existed,' The poems are 
almost all short, and bv more nearly thirty than twenty 
different authors. " ^ey do not, it must be admitted," 
says their editor, " belong to the higher classes ; they 
are of the moral and didactic kind. In their sahject 
there is too little variety, as they deal very geneiuUy 
in the oommon-plaoes of ethics, such as the fickleness 
and oaprices of love, the lalaebood and instability of 
friendship, wid the -vanity of all human pleasnres. But 
many of these are often expressed with a vigour which 

would do credit to any era If ray partiality does 

not mislead me, there is in most of these abort pieces 
some of that indeaoribable attraction which springs 
&om the colouring of the heart. The charm of imagery 
is wanting, bat ^e precepts inonlcated seem to Sow 
ftem the feelings of on overloaded bosom." Edwards 
he considers, probably with justice, as the best of the 
oontrihutors, and Lord Vaux the next We should be 
inclined to give as high a place to William Hunnis, 
were hie prodaotiona all equal to one litQe poem ;* bnt 

r Rglotfi AnraktM of UWntnn, TDe Uttls foaa ta Edmnl^ mM 

vbL t, AAEDtinip Ine, bu ofteD been TepTlnlcd 
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too on«ii he &U8 into trivial molality and a ridicnlotu 
excess of allitentioii. The amorous poetry is the best 
in this Paradise ; it is not imaginative or very graceful, 
or exempt from the ftJse taste of autithetical conceits, 
but BometimeB natural and pleasing ; the serious pieces 
are in general very heavy, yet there is a dignity and 
strength in some of the devotional Btrains. They (Usplay 
the religions eamestuess of that ^e with a kind uf 
austere philosophy iu their views erf life. Whatever 
indeed be the subjoct, a tone of sadueiu reigns through 
this misnamed FanMlise of Daintiness, as it does through 
all the English poetry of this particular age. It seems 
as if the confluence of the poetic melancholy of 'die 
Petrarchists with the reflective seriousness of the £efor- 
mation overpowered the lighter sentiments of the soul ; 
and some luve imagined, I know not how justly, that 
the peisecutions of Mary's reign contributed to this 
^tfct. 

59. But at the close of that dark period, while bigotiy 
might be expeoted to render the human heart sukvUKi 
torpid, and tae English nation seemed too fully i"'*'""™- 
absorbed in religious and political discontent to take 
much relish in literary amusements, one man -Aone out 
for an instant in the higher walks of poetry. Thia yraa 
Thomas Sackville, many years afterwards Lord Buck- 
hurst, and high treasurer of England, thus withdrawn 
from the liaunta of the Muses to a long and honourable 
career of active life. The Mirrour of Magistrates, pub- 
lished in 1569, is a collection of stories by different 
authors, on the plan of Boccaccio's prose work, Do 
Gasibus vironim illustrium, recounting the misfortunes 
and reverses of men eminent in English history. It 
was designed to form a series of dramatio soliloquies 
united in one interlude.* Sackville, who seems to have 
planned the scheme, wrote an Induction, or prologue, 
and also one of the stories, that of the iirst Duke of 

I, beadnit Ibo dit( of Untbrtr-dgbtliiuid tbree lOllowlngKe- 
I gmaliw, iDd I know UoniotUw Hlitoi? of P«ti7, p. 3S-10S. 
KlfaermreupoUihsl In lUi Wirton bu IntmliiHd nlber ■ 
be doH of Uh qweo'i Iohb aniljria el Iba Infemo of l^nU. 
DDt la the FuidlH of vUch be kou to h»g Ihon^t llUk 
known to tbe Eogllib psbUc. i* la Ual 
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Bookingham. The Indncticm displayR beat his poetical 
genius ; it is, like mnuh earlier poet^, a representation 
of allegorical persont^^, but witli a fertility of im^ina- 
tion, viTidness of desoriptioa, and Btreiigth of langnoge, 
which not only leave hia predeoeaBors far behind, hat 
may fairly be compared wiui some of the moet poetical 
passages in Spenser. Saokville's Indnotioii finma a liik 
Trhich Tmitea the school of Ghaaoer and Lydgato to the 
Faeiy Queen. It woidd certainly be vain to look in 
Chancer, wherever Chancer is original, for the grand 
creations of Sackrille's fancy, yet we should never find 
any one who woiild rata Sat^viUe above Chanoer. The 
strength of an e^le is not to be measured only by the 
height of his place, but by the time that he oontinTiee on 
the wing. Sackville's Induction consists of a few hun- 
dred lines i and even in theee there ia a monotony of 
gloom and sorrow which prevents us from wishing it to 
be longer. It is trnly styled \iy Campbell a landscape on 
which the snn never shines. Chaucer is various, flexible, 
and observant of all things in outward nature, or in the 
heart of man. But Sackville is for above the frigid ele- 
gance of Surrey ; and in the first days of Elizabeth's 
re^n, is the herald of that splendour in which it was to 

60. English poetry was not speedily animated by the 
iBtarioritf example of Sackville. His genius stands abso- 
m pMK In lately alone in the age to which as a poet he 
S^uIT" belongs. Not that there was any deficient^ 
^**^ in the number of versifiers ; the Muses were 

honoured by the frequenoy, if not by the dignity, of 
their worshippers. A difierent sentence will be fiiund 
in some boolra; and it has hooome common to elevate 
the Elizabethan age in one nndiscriminating panegyric. 
For wise oounseUors, indeed, and acute politioians, we 
could not perhaps extol one part of that famous reien at 
the expense of another. Ceml and Bacon, Walaingham, 
Smith, and Sadler, belong to the earlier days of the 
queen. But in a literary point of view, the contrast is 
great between the first and second moiety of her foQr> 
and-forty years. We have seen this already in other 
Bubjeota tl^ poetry ; and in that we may appeal to such 
parts of the Mirrour of Magistrates as are not written iny 
Baokville, to the writings of Churchyard, or to tfaoae ol 
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Oonge and Tnrberrille. Tiieee vriters scarody veutim 
to leave Uie gronnd, or wander in tlia fields of fancy. 
They even abstain from £he ordinaiy common-places of 
verse, aa if afraid tLat tihe reader should distrust or mis- 
interprat their imageB. The first who deserves to be 
mentigiied as an eioeption is Oeoi^ Gasooyne, 
whose Steel Glass, published in 1576, is the """^^ 
eu'lieet instance of English satire, and has strength and 
sense enough to deeerve respect Chalmeis has praised 
it highly. " There is a vein of sly sarcasm in this piece 
which appears to me to be original ; and his intun&te 
knowlei^e of mankind enabled him to give a more curious 
picture of the drees, manners, amusements, and fbUiea of 
the times, than we meet with in almost auy other author. 
His St«el Qlaes is among the first specimens of blank 
verse in our language." This blank verse, however, !■ 
hut indifferently constructed. Gascoyne's long poem, 
called the Fruits of War, is in the doggerel style ot 
his age; and the general commendations of Chalmers 
tm this poet seem r&thor hyperbolical. But his minoi 
poems, especially one oalfed The Arraignment of a 
Lover, have much spirit and gaiety;' and we may 
leave him a respectable place amoi^ the Elizabethan 
versifiers. 

61. An epoch was made, if we may draw an infereno6 
fiwn tlie language of contemporaries, by the ^„o,^, 
publioation of SpMiser's Sheph^d's Ealendar in ^g^iii'i 
ISTg." Hia primary idea, that of adapting a ^*'"^^- 
pastoral to every month of the year, was pleasing and 
original, though he has frequently neglected to ohaerve 
the season, even when it was moat abundant in appro- 
priate imagery. But his Ralendor is, in another respect, 
original, at least when oompared with the pastoral 
writings of that ^e. This spooies of compoaitLon had 
become so much the &vourite of courts, that no lan- 
guage was thought to suit it hut that of courtiers, which, 
with all its &]se beauties of thought and expression, 
was 'bsnsferred to the mouths of shepherds. A striking 
instance of this had lat«ly been shown in the Aminta ; 
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and it iru a proof of Spenser's judgment, aa well as 
genius, tiiat he struok out a new line of pastoral, tar 
more natural, and therefore more pleasing, bo &t as 
imitatioa of nature is the source of poetical pleasure, iu" 
stead of Tring, ia our more harsh and unoultivated Isu- 

rge, with the oonsummate elegance of Tasso. It must 
admitted, however, that he fell too much into the 
opposite extreme, and gave a Dorio rudeness to his dio- 
logae, which is a little repulsive to our taste. The dia- 
lect of Theocritus is musical to our ears, and &ee &om 
▼ulgarify ; praises which we cannot hestow on the uu- 
oonth provincial rusticity of Spenser. He has been lees 
justly censured on another account, for intermingling 
allusions to the poUtioal history and religious differences 
of his own times ; and an ingenious critic has asserted 
&at the description of the grand and beautiful objects <^ 
nature, with well-selected scenes of ruial life, real but 
not coBtse, constitute the only proper materials of pas- 
toral poetry. These limitations, however, seem little 
conformable to the practice of poets or the taste of man- 
kind ; and if Spenser has erred in the cdlegorical part of 
his pastorals, he has done so in company with most of 
those who have tuned the shepherd's pipe. Several of 
Tiigil'a Eclogues, and certainly the beat, have a mean- 
ing beyond the simple son^ of the hamlet ; and it was 
notorions that the Portngaese and Spanish pastoral ro- 
mances, so popnlar in Spenser^ age, teemed with de- 
lineations of real character, and sometimes were the 
mirrors of real stoty. In &ct, mere pastoral must «oon 
become insipid, unless it borrows something from active 
life or elevated philosophy. The most interesting ports 
of the Shepheid's Kalendar are of this description; 
far Spenser has not displayed the powers of his own 
imagination, so strongly as we might expect, in pictures 
of natural scenery. Tliis poem has spirit and beauty in 
many passages ; out is not much read in the present 
day, nor does it seem to be approved by modem critics. 
It was otlierwisB formerly. Webbe, in his I>i8CouiBe of 
Elnglish Foetiy, 1586, calls Spenser " the lightest £ug- 
liah poet he ever read," ana thinks he would have 
snrpused Theocritus and Viigil, " if the ooarseness of 
OUT speeoh had heen no greater impediment to him, than 
dieir pure native tongues were to uiem." And DraytoD 
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says, " Master Edmund Spenser had done enongli tor 
tlra inmiortali'^ of his name, had he only given ua hia 
Shepherd's Eaumdar, a masterpiece, if any." " 

62. Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Foeeie, which 
may have been written at any time between 

1581 andhiadeathinl586,htmentsthat"poeBy ^?^^«t 
thus embraced in all other plaoes, should only ^?J'SSl 
find in our time a bad welcome in Ei^land ;" 
and, aA«r praising Saokville, Surrey, and Spenser for 
the Sheph^d's Kalendar, does not " remember to have 
seen many more tiat ha^e poetical siiiews in them. 
For proof whereof, let but most of the verses be put into 
prose, and then ask the meaning, and it will be found 
that one Terse did but beget another, without ordering 
at the first what should be at the last ; which beoomea a 
confused mass of w^otds, with a tinkling sound of rhyme, 

horely accompanied with reason Truly many 

of such writings as come under the banner of irresistible 
love, if I were a mistress, would never persuade roe they 
were in love ; so coldly they apply fiery speeches aa 
men that had rather read lovers' writings, aad so caught 
up certain swelling phrases, than that in truth they feel 
those pasBions." 

63. It cannot be denied that some of these blemishes 
are by no means tmnsual in the writers of the 
Mizabethan age, as in truth they are found also meuBon 
in much other poetry of many countries. Bat ^ ""■ 
a change aeema to have come over the spirit of 
English poetry soon after 1580. Sidney, Balei^, Lodge, 
Breton, Marlowe, Greene, Watson, are the chief contri- 
butors to a collection called England's Helicon, pub- 
lished in 1600, and comprising many of the fiigitive 

e'leces of the last twenl^ years. Davison's Poetical 
hapsody, in 1602.' is a miacellnny of the ssme class. 
A few otiier collections are known to have existed, but 
are stall more scarce than these. England's Helicon, by 
fiir the most important, has been reprinted in the same 
volume of the British Bibliographer as the Paradise ol 
Dainty Devices. In this juxta-position the difference ol 
flw'r tone is very perceptible. Love occupies by far the 

npibtui bf Blr HuK> NLcdIh Id IMS 
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chief portioD of the later misoelUii; ; and lore no longei 
toning and melancholy, bat BportiTe and boastfoL 
Eveiy one is familiar wiUi the beaatifiil song of Uarlowe, 
" Gome live with me and be my love ;" and with the 
hardly leas beautiful answer aaoribed to Raleigh. Lodge 
has ten pieoee in this collection, and Breton eight 
These are generally full of beauty, grace, and simplicity ; 
and while in reading tlie productions of Edwards and 
his coadjutors every sort of allowance is to be made, and 
we can only piaise a little at intervals, these lyrics, 
twenty or thirly yeara later, are among the best in our 
langu^e. The conventional tone is tbat of pastoral; 
and llms, if they have less of the depth sometimes shown 
in BerioOB p^ietry, they have less ^so of obecarity and 
false refinement.' 

64. We may easily perceive in the literature of the 
Bciuuion ^^^ period of the queen, what our biographical 
oTmoni knowledge oonfiims, that much of the austerity 
"""^t- characteristic of her earlier years had vanished 
away. The course of time, the progress of vanity, the 
pievident dislike, above all, of the Puritans, avowed 
enemies of gaiety, concurred to this change. The most 
distinguished courtiers, Baleigh, Essex, Blount, and we 
must add Sidney, were men of brilliant virtues, but not 
without licence of morals ; wlule many of the wits aud 
poets, such as Nash, Greene, Feele, Mu-lowe, were no- 
toriously of very dissolute lives. 

65. The graver strains, however, of religion and philo- 
SiTioai Bophy were still heard in verse. The Sonl'a 
v**^- Errand, printed anonymously in Davison's 

fihapsody, and ascribed by Ellis, probaltly without re»- 
son, to Silvester, is characterized by strength, conden- 
sation, and simplicity.' And we might rank in a respeot- 
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able place among these English poets, thongli I think he 
has been lately overrated, one whom the jealons law too 
promaturely deprived of life, Robert Southwell, ezecnted 
as a seminaiy priest in 1591, under one of those perse- 
onting statutes which even the traitorous refidessneafl of 
the Ehiglish Jesuits cannot excuse. Southwell's poetry 
wears a deep tinge of gloom, which seems to presage a 
catastrophe too usnal to have been unexpected. It is, as 
may be supposed, eJmost wholly rel^ons ; the shorter 
pieces are the best," 

66. Afitrophel and Stella, a series of amatory poems by 
Sir Philip Sidney, though written nearlv ten ivcrr or 
years before, was published in 1591. ^ese ^''^'^• 
songs and sonnets recount the loves of Sidney and Ladj 
Bich, sister of Lord Essex ; and it is rather a singular 
oircnmstanoe that, in her own and her husband's life- 
time, this ardent courtship of a married woman should 
have been deemed fit for publication. Sidnej''B passion 
seems indeed to have been unsuccessful, but far enough 
from being platonic' Astrophel and Stella is too much 
disfigured by conceits, bat is in some places very beau- 
tiful ; and it is strange that Chalmers, who reprinted 
Turberville and Warner, should have left Sidney out of 
his collection of British poets. A poem by the writer 

Ct mentioned, Warner, with the quaint title, Albion's 
gland, 1586, has at least the equivocal merit of great 
length. It is rather legendary than historical ; some 
passages are pleasing, but it is not a work of genius, 
and the style, though natural, seldom rises above that of 
prose. 

or, [It WH pnbUahHI in Ibe Kcond FeUr't OomplilDt, the longeit ef Ul 
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76. Spenaei's Epitibalaimimi on hia own marriage, 

Sam cr than anything we have named. It is a etrain 
BpinHC. redolent of a bridegroom'B joy, and of a poet'a 
fimcy. The English Ungnage aeeniB to expand itself 
with a copioosnees unknown before, while he potirs 
forth the varied imagery of this splendid little poem. 
I do not know any other nuptial Bong, ancient or mo- 
dem, of equal beauty. It ia an intozicatton of ecstasy, 
ardent, noble, and pure. But it pleased not Heaven 
that these day-dreams of genius and virtue should be 
undisturbed. 

68. Shakspeare'a Venoa and Adouis appears to have 
Poeimot been pnbUahed in 1593, and his Rape of Lu- 
stukipHTB. crece the followji^ year. The redundance of 
blossoms in these juvenile effusions of his nnbounded 
fertility obetruots die reader's att«ution, and sometimes 
^most leads us to give him credit for less reflectiou and 
sentiment than he will bo found to display. The style 
is flowing, and in general more perspicuous than the 
Elizabethan poets are wont to be. But I am not sure 
that they would betray themselves for the works of 
Shakspeore, had they been anonymously published. 

69. In the last decad of this centary several new poets 
Dmjrt ud came forward. Samuel Daniel is one of diese. 
'Onj'i^ His Complaint of Bosamoud, and probably many 
of his minor poems, belong to this period ; and it was 
also that of his greatest popularity. On the death of 
Spenser, in 1 598, he was thought worthy to succeed him 
as poet^laureate ; and some of his contemporaries ranked 
him in the second place ; an eminence due rather to the 
purity of his language than to its vigour.^ Michael 
Drayton, who first tried his shepherd's pipe with some 
snocess in the usual style, published his Barons' Wars in 
1698. They relate to the last years of Edward II., and 
oouclade with the execution of Mortimer under his son. 
This poem, therefore, seems to possess a sufGcient iinity, 
and, tried by mlee of criticism, might be thought not 
br removed from the class of epic — a dignity, however, 
to which it has never pretended. But in its conduct 
Drayton foUowa history very closely, and we are kept 

k Brlllih BCbUcw^^lKT, voL U. Head- coDl<imporu7 crltln u Ibe poUAa iid 
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too unch in umtd of a oommon oluoniclft. Though, not 
verypleasiiig, however, in ite general effect, this poem, 
The Barons' Wais, contains sereral paBsages of consider- 
able beauty, which men of greater renown, especially 
Milton, who availed himself lai^ly of all the poetry of 
the preceding ^e, have been willing to imitate. 

TO. A more remarkable poem is that of Sir John 
Davies, afterwards chief-justice of Ireland, ea- s„„ 
titled, Nosce Teipsum, published in 1590, "^^f^ 
usually, though rather inaccurately, called, On '' ** 

the Iiomortality of the Soul. Perhaps no language can 
produce a poem, extending to so great a length, of more 
condensation of thought, or in which fewer languid verses 
will be found. Yet, according to some definitions, the 
Koece Teipsum is wholly unpoetical, inasmuch as it 
shows no passion and little fancy. If it reaches the 
heart at alt, it is through the reason. But since strong 
argument in teree and correot stylo fails not to give us 
pleasure in proee, it seems strange that it should lose ita 
effect when it gains the aid of regular metre to gratify 
the ear and assist the memory. Lines there are in 
Davies whioh far outweigh much of the descriptive and 
imaginative poetry of the last two centuries, whether we 
estimate them by the pleasure they impart to us, or fay 
the intellectual vigour they display. Experience has 
shown that the Acuities peculiarly deemed poetical are 
frequently exhibited in a considerable degree, but very 
few have been able to preserve a perspicuous brevity 
without stifiness or pedantry (aUowauce made for the 
subject and the times), in metaphysical reasoning, go 
sncoessfiilly as Sir John Davies. 

71. Hall's Satires are tolerably known, partly on ac- 
count of the subsequent celebrity of the author 
in a very different province, and partly from a hiiiT 
notion, to which he gave birth by announcing ^^^- 
the claim, that he was the first English satirist. 
In a general sense of satire, wo have seen that he had 
been anticipated by Qascoyne ; hut Hall has more of the 
direct Juvenalian invective, which he may have reckooed 
essential to that species of poetry. They are deserving 
of r^ard in themselves. Warton has made many ex- 
tracts from Hall's Satires ; he praises in them " a classi 
sal precision, to which English poetry had yet rareb/ 

"' oogic 
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ftttamed ," and calls the venificsdon " eqnaUy enei^jetie 
and elegant." ' The fonuer epithet m&y be admitled ; 
but elegance is hardly compatible with what Wartm 
owns to he the chief firnlt of Hall, "his ohscnri^, 
arising from a remote phraseolc^y, constrained com- 
bin&tiunii, nnfomiliiU' aUnsions, elliptical apoetropbes, 
and abniptnees of expression." Hall is in &ct not onlv 
so horah and rugged, that ho cannot be read with mucb 
pleasure, bnt bo obecnre in Yery many places that be 
cannot he tuderstood at all, his hues frequently bearing 
no Tisible connexion in sense or grammar with their 
neighbours. The stream is powerful, but tnrbid asd 
often choked.* Marston and Donne may be added to Hall 
in this stj'le of poetry, as belonging to the sizteentli eea- 
tury, thongh the satires of the latter were not published 
till long afterwards. With as much obscnrity as Hall, be 
has a still more inharmonions veraification, and not nearly 
equal vigonr. 

72. The roughness ofthese satirical poetswaa perhaps 
fitndiouflly affected ; for it was not much in tmi- 
ibonur son with the geneial tone of the age. Itrequircs 
^^i««i a good deal of care to avoid entirely the combina- 
tiona of consonants thatclc^ our language ; nor 
have Drayton or Spenser alw^s escaped this embarrass- 
ment. But in the lighter poetiy of the queen's last years, 
a remarkable sweetness of modulation has always been 
recognised. This baa sometimes been attribnted to the 
general fondneea for music. It is at least certain, that 
some of our old madrirads are as beautiful in language as 
they are in melody. Several collections were pnblShed 
in the reign of Elizabeth." And it is evident that the 
regard to the capacity of his verse for marriage with 
music, that was before the poet's mind, would not only 
polish bis metre, but give it grace and sentiment, while 
it banished also the pedantry, the antdthosis, the pro- 
lixin, which bad disfigured the earlier lyric poems. 
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Their measures beoame more varioiiB : though the qna- 
tiBui, altematmg by eight and six eyllables, waa still 
very popular, we find the trochaic veree of seven, some- 
timea ending with a double rhyme, nsoBi. towards the 
end of the queen's reign. Many of these occur in Eng- 
land's Helicon, and in the poems of Sidney. 

73. The translations of ancient poeta by Pbaier, Geld- 
ing, Stanyhurst, and several more, do not chal- .^^^ 
lenge our attention ; most of tbem in &ct being or h< 
very wretched performances.' Marlowe, a more '^"'' — ■ 
celebrated name, did not, as has oommonly been said, 
translate the poem of Hero and Leander ascribed to 
MusteoB, but expanded it into what he calls sis Sestiads 
on the same subject ; a paraphrase, in every senge of the 
epithet, of the most licentious kind. This he left incom- 
plete, and it was finished by Chapman.^ But the most 
remarkable productions of this kind are the Hiad of 
Chapman, and the Jerusalem of Fairfax, both printed in 
1600; the former, however, conlainiug in that edition 
but fifteen books, to which the rest v/vb subsequently 
added. Pope, after censuring the hast«, uegligeuce, and 
fustian language of Chapman, observes, " ttiat which is 
to be allowed him, and which very much contributed to 
cover his defects, is a &ee daring spirit that animates his 
translation, which is something like what one might 
imagine Homer himself would have written before he 
arrived at years of discretion." He might have added, 
that Chapman's translation, with all its defects, ia often 
exceedingly Homeric ; a praise which Pope himself sel- 
dom attained. Chapman deals abundantly in compound 
epithete, some of which have reiained their place ; his 
verse is rhymed, of fourteen Byllables, which corresponds 
to the hexameter better than the decasyllable couplet; 
he ia often uncouth, often unmusical, and often low; 
but the spirited and rapid flow of his metre makes him 
respectable to lovers of poetry. Waller, it is said, could 
not read him without transport. It must be added, that 
he ia an unfaithful translator, and interpolated mnch, 
besides the general redundancy of his style.' 

r WurtoD, cliip. Ut.. bu gone very 11 ti ^ngulu- that Wulon ihontd bua 
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74. Fair&x'HTaoBo has beenmorepTftised.andie better 
TuMo, knowD. Campbell luus called it, in rather Btroii|; 
ViirfM. tenns, " ono of the glories of EHsabeth'fl leign.^ 
It u not the first veraion of the Jemsalem, one veij 
literal and prosaic having been made by Carew in 1594.* 
Tliat of Fairfax, if it does not represent the grace of its 
original, and deviates also too much from, its sense, is by 
no means deficient in spirit asd vigour. It has been 
considered as one of the earliest vrorks, in which the ob- 
solete English, 'which had not been laid aside in the days 
of Sackville, and which Spenser affected to preserve, 
gave way to a style not nrach differing, at least in point 
of single words and phrases, from that of the present 
age. But this praise is equally due to Daniel, tolhayton, 
and to others of the later Elizabethan poets. The trans- 
lation of Ariosto by Sir John Harrington, in 1691, is 
much inferior, 

76. An injudicious endeavour to substitute tlie Latin 
metres for those congenial to onr language met 
nJiS' with no more success than it deserv^; unless 
J^JJ^ it may be called suoeeas, that Sidney, and even 
Spenser, were for a moment seduced into appro- 
bation of it. Gabriel Harvey, best now remembered as 
the latter's friend, recommended the adoption of hexa- 
meters in some letters which passed between them, and 
Spenser appears to have concurred. Wehbe, a few years 
afterwards, a writer of little taste or ear for poetry, sup- 
ported the samescherae, but maybe said to have avenged 
the wrong of Knglish verse upon our great poet, by 
travestying the Shepherd's Ealendar into ^pphics.' 
Campion, in 1 602, still harps upon this foolish pedantry; 
many instances of which may be found during the Eliza- 
bethan period. It is well known that in German the 
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practice has been in some meaeore sucoessful, thiongli 
the example of a distiDgoished poet, and through trans- 
latioiis froia the ancients in measures closely oorreapond- 
ing with their own. In thia there is doubtless the 
advantage of presenting a truer mirror of the original. 
But as most imitations of Latin measures, in German or 
Ei^lish, begin by violating their first principle, which 
assigns an invariable value in time to the syllables of 
every word, and prodtice a chaos of false quantities, it 
seems ae if they could only disgust aay one acquainted 
vrith classical versification. In the early English hesa- 
metere of the period before us, we sometimes perceive an 
inl«ntion to arrange long and short syllables according 
to the analogies of the Latin tongne. But this would 
soon be found impracticable in our own, which, abound- 
ii^ in harsh terminations, cannot loi^ observe the law 
of position. 

76. It was said by Ellis, that nearly one hundred 
UEunes of poets belonging to the reign of Eliza- ^ ^^,^,f „, 
beth might be enumerated, besides many that poeu m 
have 1^ no memorial except their songs. '^'^ 
This however was but a moderate computation. Drake 
has made a list of more than two hundred, some few of 
whom, perh^s, do not stiictly belong to the Eliza- 
bethan period." But many of these are only known by 
short pieces in such misceUaaeous collections as have 
been mentioned. Yet in the entire bulk of poetry, 
England could uot, perhaps, bear comparison with Spam 
or Fiance, to say nothing of Italy. She had come, in 
fact, much later to cultivate poetry as a general accom- 
plishment. And, consequently, we find much less ol 
the mechanism of style, than in the eontemporaneous 
verse of other languages. The English sonnetteers deal 
less in customary epithets and conventional modes of ex- 
pression. Every thought was to be worked out in new 
terms, since the scanty precedents of early versifiers did 
not supply them. This was evidently Ihe cause of 
many blemishes in the Elizabethtm poetry; of much 
that was false in taste, much that was either loo harsh 
and eslxavagant or too humble, and of more that was so 
obscure as to defy all interpretation. But it saved also 

Evm thli cttalogne li pntmbly Incou- 
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that mouotonouB ecmability tbat oftes woariea us in mora 
polished poetiy. There ib more pleasure, more aeose of 
^mpathy witii anotlier mind, m the perusal even of 
Gaacoyne or Edwards, than in that of many French and 
Italian versifiers whom theit coutemporariea extolled. 
This is all that we can justly eay in their favour: for 
any comparison of the Mizabethau poetry, save Spenser's 
alone, with that of the nineteenth century, woald show 
an extravagant predilection for the mere name or dresi 
of antiquity. 

77, It would be a great omission to neglect, in any 
scatiud '^'"^^ of the Elizabethan poetry, that exten- 
EngUsii sive, though anonymous class, the Scots and 
^""^^ English ballads. The very earliest of these 

have been adverted to in our acooout of the fifteenth 
centniy. They became much more numerous in the 
present. The age of many may be determined by histo- 
rical or other allusions; and from theae, availing our- 
selves of similarity of style, we may fix, with some pro- 
bability, the date of such as furnish no distinct evidence. 
This however is precarious, because the language has 
often been modernised, and passing for some time by 
oral tradition, they are frequently not exempt from 
marks of interpolation. But, upon the whole, the 
reigns of Maiy and James VI., from the middle to tlie 
close of the sixteenth century, must be reckoned the 
golden age of the Scottish ballad ; and there are many 
of the corresponding period in England. 

78. There can be, I conceive, no question as to the 
superiority of Scotland in her ballads. Those of an 
historic or legendary character, especially the former, 
are ardently poetical ; the nameless minstrel ie often 
inspired with an Homeric power of rapid narration, 
bold description, lively or pathetic touches of sentiment; 
They are familiar to us through several publications, 
but chiefly through the Minstrelsy of the Sxittish Bor- 
der, by one whose genius these indigenous lays had first 
excited, and whose own writings, when the whole 
civilised world did homage to his n^ne, never ceased to 
bear the indelible impress of the associations that had 
thus been generated. The English ballads of the 
northern border, or, perhaps, of the northern conutjee, 
oome near in their general character and cast of manners 
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to the ScottiBli, bat, as lar as I liave seen, with a maoi* 
feat inferiority. Those ag&iik -which belong to the south, 
and bear no trace either of the rude mannerB, or of the 
wild fiuperatitions which tlie bards of Ettrick and Cheviot 
display, &11 generally into a creeping style, which has 
exposed the common ballad to contempt. They are 
sometimes, nevertheless, not devoid of elegEince, and 
often pathetic. The beet are known through Percy's 
Beliques of Anoient Poetry ; a collection singularly 
heterogeneous, and very unequal in merit, but from the 
publication of which, in 1765, some of high name have 
dated the revi-val of a genuine feeling for true poetry in 
the public mind. 

79. We have reserved to the last the chief boast of 
tida pCTiod, the Faeiy Queen. Spenser, as is The K«rj 
well known, composed the greater part of his 'J™™- 
poem in Ireland, on the btuiks of his favourite Mulla. 
The first three books were published in 1590 : the last 
three did not appear tiU 1596. It is a peifectl^ impro- 
bable supposition, that the remaining part, or six books 
required for the completion of bis design, have been 
lost. The short interval before the deatji of this great 
poet was filled np by calamitiea sufGcient to wither the 
fertility of any mind. 

80. The first book of the Faery Queen is a complete 
|)oem, and far from requiring any continuation, g^ rtority 
IS rather injured by ttie useless re-appearance ufuieOnf 
of its hero in the second. It is generally ad- '™'^ 
mitted to be the finest of the six. In no other is the 
allegory so clearly conceived by the poet, or so steadily 
preserved, yet with a disguise so d^icate, that no one 
IS offended by that servile setting foith of a moral 
meaning we frequently meet with in allegorical poems ; 
and the reader has the gratification which good writing 
in works of fiction always produces, that of exercising 
his own ingenuity without perplexing it. That tbe red- 
cross knight designates the militant Christian, whom 
Una, the true church, loves, whom Duessa, the type of 
popery, seduces, who is reduced almost to despair, but 
rescued by the intervention of Una, and the assistance 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, is what no one feels any 
difficulty in acknowledging, but what every one may 
easily read the poem without petoeiving or remember^ 
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ing. lu tta allegOTy oondncted -with enab propriety, 
and conoealed or revealed with so nmcli art, there can 
snrely be nothii^ to repel our taate; and those wfan 
read Uie first book of the Faery Qneen without pleasure, 
mnet aeek (what othere perhaps will be at no low to 
dieoovor for them) a dinereat caoee for their insensi- 
bility, than the tedionsneea or insipidity of allegorical 
poetry, livery canto of this book teems with the 
ohoicest beauties of ima^natioQ ; he came to it in the 
freshness of his genius, which shines throughont with an 
cnifonnity it does not always afterwards maintain, 
nnBollied aa }'et by flattery, nnobstmcted by pedantry, 
and unqnenched by langaor. 

81, In the following books, we have mnoh leaa alle- 
Thc ncned- gOTy ; for the personification of abstiBct qnali- 
fv*"!**- ties, though often confounded with it, does not 
properly belong to that class of composition ; it requires 
a covert sense beneath an apparent fable, snch as the 
first book contains. But of this I do not discover many 
proo& in the second or third, the legends of Temperance 
and Chastity ; they are contrived to exhibit these virtnee 
and their opposite vices, but with little that is not 
obvious upon the snr&ioe. In the fourth and sixth 
books there is still less ; but a different species of all^ 
gory, the historical, which the commentators have, with 
more orlessBncoeBB.endeavoured to trace in other portions 
of the poem, breaks ont unequivocally in the legend of 
Justice, which oocupiea the fifth. The friend and 

etron of Spenser, Sir Arthur Grey, Lord Deputy of 
sland, is evidently portrayed in Arthegal; and the 
latter cantos of this book represent, not always with 
great felicity, much of the foreign and domestic history 
of the times. It is sufficiently intimated by the poet 
hJroBelf, that his Gloriana, or Faery Queen, is the type of 
Elizabeth ; and he has given her another representatiTe 
in the fair huntress Belphoebe. Spenser's adulation <^ 
' her beauty (at some fifty or sixty years of age) may ho 
extenuated, we can say no more, ly the practioe of wise 
and great men, and by his natural tendency to clotfte 
the objects of his admiration in the hues of Wcy ; hut 
its exaggeration leaves the ^rviHty of the ItaUana fitr 
beStind. 

82. Tt has been justly observed hy a living writer of 
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the most ardest and enthtudaatic genius, whose eloquence 

is as the nwh of mighty wateTB, and has left o^^^ 
it for others almost an invidiouB to praise in HnBiit* 
terms of less rapture, as to ceneure what he has """tr. 
borne along in the stream of imheBitatiog eulogy, that 
" no poet has ever had a moro exqo^ite sense of the 
beautiful than Spenser." " In Virgil and Tassu this wa« 
not less powerful ; but even they, even the latter him- 
self, do not hang with suoh a tendentess of delight, witii 
anch a forgetful delay, over the iair creations of tlieir 
&ncy. Speiiser is not averse to images that jar on the 
mind by exoiting honor or disgust, and sometimes his 
touches ore rather too strong ; but it is on love and beauty, 
ou holiness and virtae, that he reposes with all the sym- 
pathy of his sonL The slowly sliding motion of his stanza, 
" with many a bout of linked sweetness long drawn out," 
beautifully corresponds to the dreamy enchantment of his 
description, when Una, orBelphoebe, orFlorimel,or Amo- 
ret, is present to his mind. In this varied delineation of 
female perfectness, no earlier poet had equalled liim ; nor, 
excepting Shakspeare, has he had. perhaps, any later rival. 
83, Spenser is naturally compared with Ariosto. 
" Fierce wars and faithful loves did moralise mmpendta 
the song" of both poeta. But in the constitn- ^rtoito. 
tion of their minds, in the character of their poetry, 
they were almost the reverse of each other. The Italian 
is gay, rapid, ardent ; his pictures shift like the hues of 
heaven; even while diffuse, he seems to leave in an 
instant what he touches, and is prolix by the number, 
not the duration, of his images. Spenser is habitually 
serious ; his slow stanza seems to suit the temper of his 
genius ; he loves to dwell on the sweetness and beauty 
which his fancy portrays. The ideal of chivairy, rather 
derived &om its didactic theory, than from the prece- 
dents of romance, is always before him ; his morality is 
pure and even stem, with nothing of the libertine tone 
of Ariosto. He wotked with far worse t«ols than the 
bard of Fertara, with a language not quite formed, and 
into which he rather injudiciously poured an unnecessary 
ftrobaism, while the style of his contamporaries wati 
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undergoing a rapid change in the opposite direcdon. 
His stanza of nine lines is particiilarly inconvenient and 
laii^piid in narration, where the Italian octave is 
sprightly and vigorous ; though even this beoomes ulti- 
mately monotonous by its regularity, a fault &om 
which only the aooient hexameter and our blank verse 
are exempt. 

84. Spenser oiay be justly said to excel Ariosto in 
uriginality of invention, in force and variety of cha- 
racter, in strength and vividness of oouceptiou, in depth 
of reflection, in fertility of imagination, and above all, 
in that exclusively poetical cast of feeling, which dis- 
eemfi in every thing what common minds do not per- 
ceive. In the coDfltructiou and arrangement of their 
&hle neither deserves much praise ; but the siege <yt 
Paris gives the Orlando Furioso, spite of its perpetual 
shiftinga of the scene, rather more unity in the reader's 
apprehension than belongs to the Faery Queen. Spen- 
ser is, no doubt, decidedly inferior in ease and liveliness 
of narration, as well as cleamese and felicity of lan- 
guage. But upon thus comparing the two poeto, we 
have little reason to blush for our oountiyman. Yet the 
fame of Ariosto is spread through Europe, while Spenser 
is almost unknown ont of England ; and even in this 
age, when muoh of our literature is so widely diffused, I 
have not observed proo& of much acquaintance with 
him on the Coutiuent. 

85. The language of Spenser, like that of Sh^speto^, 
style ot is an instrument maun&ctured for the sake of 
^i^'™'' the work it was to perform. No other poet 

had written like either, though botb have had their imi- 
tators. It is rather apparently obsolete byhis partiality to 
certain disused forms, such as the ^before the participle, 
than from any close resemblance to the diction of Ol^n- 
eer or Lydgate.' The enfeebling expletives do and did, 
though certainly very conunon in our early writers, had 
never been employed with such an nnfortonato predilec- 
tion as by Spenser. Their everlasting recurrence is 
among the great blemishes of his style. His versifica- 
tiou is in many pasa^ea beautifully harmonious ; but 
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he has frequently permitted himself, whether for thu 
Bake of variety or from some other cause, to baulk the 
ear io the conclnaion of a etanza.' 

86. The inferiority of the la«t three books to the 
former is surely very manifest. His muse j^,^^f^^ 
eiToe gradual eigos of wearineeB, the iuiagery of the Laua 
becomes lese vivid, the vein of poetical descrip- '"**■ 
tion less rich, tlie digreaeioiiB more frequent and ver- 
bose. It is true that the fourth hook ie full of beautiful 
inventionB, and contains much admirable poetry; yet 
even here ve perceive a comparative deficiency in 
the quantity of excelling passages which becomes tax 
more apparent as we proceed, and the last book Jails 
very short of the interest which the earlier part of the 
Faery Queen had excited. There is, perhaps, less reason 
than some have imagined, to regret that Spenser did not 
complete his original design. The Faery Queen is al- 
ready in the class of longest poems, A double length, 
especially if, ae we may well auepect, the succeeding 
parts would have been inferior, might have deterred 
many readers from the perusal of what we sow possess. 
It is felt already in Spenser, as it ie perhaps e'en in 
Ariosto, when we read much of either, that tales of 
knights and ladies, giants and salvage men, end in a 
satiety which no poetical excellence can overcome. 
Ariosto, sensible of this intrinsic defect in the epic ro- 
mance, has enlivened it by great variety of incidents, 
and by much that carries us away from the peculiar 
tone of chivalrous manners, 'llie world he lives in is 
before hie eyes, and to please it is his aim. He plays 
vvith his characters as with puppets that amuse the 
Bjieotator and himselt In Spenser, nothing is mure 
remarkable than the steadiness of his apparent fiiith in 
the deeds of knighthood. He had little turn for aport- 
iveness; and in attempting it, as in the unfortunate 
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of pure and noble virtneB that his spirit, wounded by 
neglect, and weary of tronble, loTod to refresh itseu 
witliout reasonine or mookery ; he foigets the reader, 
and cares little A)r his taato while he can indulge tha 
dream of his own delighted fanoj. It may be here also 
observed, that the elevated and religious morality of 
Spenser's poem would secure it, in the eyes of every 
man of juat taste, from the ridicule which the mere 
romances of knight-errantry muat inour, and against 
which Ariosto evidently guarded himself by the gay 
tone of his nanation. The Orlando Furioso and the 
Faery Queen are each in the spirit of its age ; but the 
one was for Italy in the days of Leo, the other for Eng- 
land under Elizabeth, before, though but just before, the 
severity of the Beformation had been softened away. 
The lay of Britomart, in twelve cantos, in praise of 
chastity, would have been received with a smile at the 
court of Ferrara, which would have had almost as little 
sympathy with the justice of Arthegal. 

87. The allegorioR of Spenser havo been frequently 
AiiHoria **'"'"'^'i- One of their greatest offences, per- 
or um" haps, is that they gave birth to some tedious 
Fj^ and uninteresting poetry of the same Mod. 

There is usually sometlung repulsive in the 
application of an abstract or general name to a person, 
in which, though with some want of regard, as I have 
intimated above, to the proper meaning of the word, we 
are apt to think that allegorical fiction consists. The 
French and EngUsh poets of the middle ages bad &r 
too much of this ; and it is to be regretted that Spenser 
did not give other appellations to his Care and Despair, 
as he has done to Duessa and Talus. In fact, Orgoglio 
is but a giant, Humilta a porter, Obedience a servant. 
The names, when English, suggest something that per- 
plexes us ; but the beings exhibited are mere persons of 
tiie drama, men and women, whose offioe or cliaraot«r 
is designated by their appellation. 

88. The general style of the Faery Queen is not 
jj^y^ exempt from several defects beiddes those of 
Id uw obsoleteness and rednikdant^. Spenser seems 
*°"°^ to have been sometimes deficient in one atti> 
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bate of a great poet, die coudnoal reference to tlie tmth 
of nature, bo that his fictions Bliould be always Buob as 
might eziat on tlie given conditione. Tliis aruiee in 
great measure from copyii^ his predecessors too mncli 
u description, not aimcring his own good sense to 
correct their Aviations from truth. Thus, in the bean- 
ti&l description of Una, where Bhe first is introduced to 
ns, riding 

Dpcffi B lowlj ui nun whits Qiu suni ; 

Hub absurdity may have been sn^ested by Ovid's 
Brachia Sithonia caudidiora nive ; but the image in this 
line ia not brought so distinctly before the mind as to be 
hideous as well as nntrue ; it is merely a hyperbolical 
parallel* A similar objection lies to the stanza enu- 
merating as many kinds of trees as the poet could call 
to mind in the description of a forest. 

u provd mid KU, 
lOpUr never (by, 
IB of forest! .11, 
The tBfSiM ggod lot Mma, Out cjEiHa fimenL — 

with thirteen more in the next stanza. Every one 
knows that a natural forest never contains snoh a variety 
of Bpeoies ; nor indeed could such a medley as Spenser, 
treading in the steps of Ovid, has brought together from 
all soils and climates, exist long if planted by the hands 
of man. Thus, also, in the last canto of the second 
book, we have a celebrated stanza, and certainly a very 
beautiful one, if this defect did not attach to it ; where 
winds, waves, birds, voices, and musical instrumenta are 
supposed to conspire in one harmony. A good writer 
has observed upon this, that " to a person listening to a 
concert of voices and instrumonte, the interruption of 
singing birds, winds, and waterfalls, would be little 
better than the torment of Hogarth's enr^^d musician." * 
But perhaps the enchantment of the Bower of Bliss, 
where this is feigned to have occurred, may in some de- 
gree justiiy Spenser in this instance, by taking it out of 
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the oonuQan coarse of natiirs. The stanza is tranalal^d 
from Tasso, whom our own poet has followed with cIobo 
footsteps in these cantos of the second book of the Faaey 
Queen — cantos often in themselvea beautiful, but which 
are rendered stiff hy a literal adherence to the original, 
and fall very short of its ethereal grace and sweetness. 
It would be unjust not to relieve these strictures, by ob- 
serving that very uumerouB paseages might be brought 
from the Faery Queen of admirable truth in painting, 
and of indisputable originality. The cave of I>espair, 
the hovel of Corceca, the incantation of Amoret, are but 
a few among those that will occur to the reader of 
Spenser. 

S9. The admiration of this great poem was unanimous 
and enthusiastic. No academy had been trained to carp 
AdDiiniioii ** ^ genius with minute cavilling ; no recent 
s(UieF<iH7 popularity, no traditional fame (for Chaucer 
*"*"■ was rather venerated than much in the hands 
of the reader) interfered with the immediate recognition 
of his supremacy. The Faery Queen became at once 
the delight of every accomplished gentleman, the model 
of every poet, the solace of every Bcholar. In the course 
of the next century, by the extinction of habits derived 
from chivalry, and the change both of taste and lan- 
guage, which came on with the civil wars and the 
Restoration, Spenser lost something of his attraction, 
and much more of his influence over literature ; yet, in 
the most phlegmatic temper of the general reader, h« 
seems to have been one of our most popular writere. 
Time, however, has gradually wrought its work ; and, 
notwithstanding the more imaginative cast of poetry in 
the present century, it may be well doubled whether 
the Faery Queen is as much read or as highly esteemed 
as in the days of Anne. It is not perhabs very difficult 
to account for this: those who seek the delight that 
ntere fiction presents to the mind (and they are the great 
majority of readers) have been supplied to the utmost 
limit of their craving by stores accommodated to eveiy 
temper, and far more stimulant than the legends at 
Faeryland. Bnt we must not fear to assert, with the 
best judges of this and of former ^es, that Spenser ii 
still the third name in the poetical lit«ratiire of ovf 
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conntTy, and that lie has not baen sarpaaeed, except by 
Dante, in any other.' 

90. If -we place Taaso and Spenaer apart, the EngUsh 
poetiy of Mizabeth's leign will oertaiiQy not enter into 
oompetitioa with that of the corresponding period in 
Italy. It wonid reqnire not only mnch na- Batni 
tional prejudice, but a want of genuine wttheti: V^^^ 
discemment, to pnt them on a level. But it Engiid 
may still be said that onr own muses had their F°'t?- 
charms ; and even that, at the end of the centuiy, there 
was a better promise for the ^tore than beyond the 
Alpe. We might compare the poetry of one nation to a 
beauty of the court, with noble and regular features, a 
slender fonn, and grace in all her steps, but wanting a 
genuine simplioily of countenance, and with somewhat 
of sickliness in tbe delicacy of her complexion, that 
seems to indicate the passing away of the first season of 
youth ; while that of the other would rather suggest a 
oonntiy maiden, newly mingling with polished society, 
not of perfect lineaments, but attracting beholders by 
tlie spirit, variety, and intelligence of her expression, 
and rapidly wearing off the traces of msticit^, which 
are still sometimes visible in her demeanour. 
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LATIN POETBY. 



Sbct. V. — Oh Latin Fostey. 



91. The DiiltiTatioii of poetty in modem langoages did 
not as yet thin the ranks of Latin veraifiers. 
LitLu -lacy Bi^i on the oontrary, more numerous m 
jj^jr In thJB period than before, Italy, indeed, ceased 
to produce men equal to tliose who had 
flourished in the age of Leo and Clement. Some of cou< 
siderable merit will be found in the great collection, 
"Garmina Elustriiun Poetarum" (Fiorenti», 1719); 
one too, which, rigorously ezoluding all voluptuouB 
poetry, makes some sacrifice of genius to Borapulous mo- 
rality. The brothers Amaltei are perhaps the beet of 
the jatcr period. It is not always easy, at least without 
more pains than I have taken, to determine tlie chrono- 
lojn^ of these poems, which are printed in the alphabet- 
icrd order of the authors' namee. But a considerable 
nmnber must be later than the middle of the century. 
It cannot be denied that most of these poets emplciy 
-trivial images, and do not much vary their forms of 
expression. Thoy often please, but rarely make an im- 

Csaion on the memory. They are generally, I think, 
monions ; and perhaps metrical laults, uiough not 
uncommon, are less so than among tbe Cisalpine Latin- 
iets. There appears, on the whole, an evident decline 
since the precedu^ age. 

92. This was tolerably well compensated in other 
(offlpsB- parts of Europe. One of the most celebrated 
^^*° authors is a native of Germany, Lotichius, 
ommMa. whose poems were first published in 1551, and 
Lotjdiiiii. ^^ muci, amendment in 1661. They an 
written in a strain of lascious el^ance, not rising far 
above the oustomaiy level of Ovidian poetry, and cer- 
tainly not often falling below it. The verwfication is 
remarkably harmonious and .flowing, but with a man- 
nerism not sufficiently diversified ; the 6tfA foot of each 
verse is generally a dau^Ie, whicb adds to the gnuSi 
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'but, so oontinually repeated, Homewhat imptira tho 
Btrength.* Lotiohius is, however, a veiy elegiuit and 
claseical vereifier, and perhaps equal in elegy to Joatmes 
SecnndaB, or any Cisalpiue writer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.* One of JUS el^es, on the siege of Uagdebur(^ 
gave rise to a strange notion— that he predicted, by it 
sort of divine enthnsiaam, the catamitieB of that city in 
1631. Bayle haa span a Ions note out of this £uicy of 
some Germans.' But those who take the trouble, which 
tliese critics seem to have spared Uiemfielves, ofattending 
■to the poem itself, will perceive that the author con- 
'Clndes it with prt^ostice of peace instead of capture. 
It was evidently written on the si^e of Magdeburg by 
Maurice in 1550. George Sabinus, son-in-law of Me- 
lanchthon, ranks second in reputation to Lotichius 
among the Latin poets of Germany during this period. 

93. But France and Holland, especial^ the former, 
became the more favoured haunts of the Latin 
mnee. A collection in three volnmea by Gruter, SriSSo" 
imdflT tike fictitious name of ItanusiuB Oherus, g*i^iT 
Xtelioiie FoetaruinGallonun,pnblishediiiI609, ™ 
oontaina the principal writers of the former country, 
some entire, some in selection. In these volumes th^ 
are about 100,000 lines ; in the Delicite Poetarum Bel- 
gamm, a similar publication by Gruter, I find about as 
many i his third collection, Delicite Poetarum Italorum, 
seems not so long, but I have not seen more than one 
volume. These poets are disposed alphabetically ; few, 
comparatively speaking, of the Italians seem to belong 
to the latter half of the century, but very much the 
laiger proportion of the French and Dutch. A fourth 
oolleotion, Deliciee Poetarum Germanorum, I have never 
Been. All these bear the fictitiouR name of Gherus. 
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Afioording to a liat in Baillet, ilie Dumber of Italian 
poets selected by Gmter is 203; of Freucli, 108; of 
Dutch or Be]gic, 129 ; of Gorman, 211. 

94. Among tlie Frenoh poets, Beza, who bean is 
^^ Grutor'a coUeotion the name of Adeodatoa 
Ir^J"* Seba, deaeiroB high praise, though some of his 
o^uub early pieces are rather licentiouB,' Bellay is 
'^ also an Eunatoiy poet ; in the opinion of Bajllrt 

he has not snoceeded so well in Latin as in French. 
The poems of Muretus are perhaps superior. Joseph 
Bcaliger seemed to me to write Latin versa tolerably 
well, but he is not rated highly by Baillet and th« 
authors vrhom he quotes.'' The epigrams of Henry 
Stephens are remarkably prosaic and heavy. Passerat 
is very elegant ; his lines breathe a classical spirit, and 
are full of those fragments of antiquity with which Latin 
poetry ought always to be inlaid, but in sense they are 
rather feeble.' llie epistLes, on the contrary, of the 
Chancellor de I'Hospital, in an easy Horatian ver- 
sification, are more interesting than such insipid effa- 
sions, whedier of flattery or feigned passion, as the 
n^jority of modem Latinists present. They ore an> 
equal, and &11 too often into a creeping style : but 

FrontllRU tivtaiM ambo il Jon^Ui 
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Bometimes we find a Bpirit and Dervonsnesa of Ktroiigtb 
ftnd sentiinnnt worthy of his name ; and thongh keeping 
in general to the level of Horatian satire, he rises at 
intervals to a higher pitch, and wants not the skill ol 
descriptive poetry. 

95. The best of Latin poets whom France could 
boast was SammarthanoB (Bainte Marthe), BuBimir- 
known also, but less &voiintbly, in his own "^i^ 
langna^. His Latin poems are more classically elegant 
than any others which met my eye in Gniters coUec- 
tion; and this, I believe, is the general snfirage of 
oritica.'' Few didactic poems, probably, are snperior to 
his Ptedotrophia, on the nnrture of children ; it is not a 
little better, whioh indeed is no high praise, than the 
Balia of TansiUo on the same Babjeot.' We may place 
Sammarthanus, therefore, at the head of the list ; and 
not &T from the bottom of it I should class Bonnefons, 
or Bocifoniua, a French writer of Latin verse in the veiy 
worst taste, whom it wonld not be worth while to men- 
tion, but for a certain degree of repntafion he has ac- 
quiretl. He m^lit almost be saspected of designing to 
turn into ridicule the efieminacy which some Italians 
had introduced into amorons poetry. Bonifonius has 
closely imitated Secundus, but is much inferior to him 
in everything but his faults. The Latini^ is full of 
gross and obvious errois/ 
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96. The Delid» Foetanim Belgarum appeared to me, 
BcigiB on rather a cursory inspeotioii, inferior to the 
V""*- French. Secundus outehines Ub snccessorB. 
Those of the yonnger Douea, whose prematnre deatlk 
was lamented by all the learned, etruck me as next in 
merit. Dominio Baudius is harmonious and elegant, 
but with little originality or vigour. These poets are 
loose and n^ligent in versification, ending too often a 
pentameter with a polyay liable, and with feeble effect; 
they have also little idea of several common rules (^ 
Latin composition. 

U7. The Scots, in consequence of receiving, very fn- 
g^^^ queutly, a continental education, cultivated 
Mu ) Latin poetry with ardour. It was the favourite 
^ciiinu. amuaement of Andrew Melville, who is some- 
times a mere scribbler, at others tolerably classical and 
spirited. His poem on the Creation, in Delioiie Foetarum 
Sootonim, is very reepectable. One by Heroules Bollock, 
on the marriage of Aime of Denmark, is better, and 
equal, a few names withdrawn, to any ot the cont«m 
poraneouB poetry of France. The Epistolw Heroidom 
of Alexander Bodius or Boyd are alao good. Bat the 
most distinguished among the Latin poets of Europe in 
this age was George Buclkanan, of whom Joseph Scaliger 
and several other critics have spoken in such unqualified 
terms, that they seem to place him even above the 
Italians at the beginning of the sixteenth century," If 
such were their meaning I should crave the liberty of 
hesitating. The beet poem of Buchanan, in my judg- 
ment, is that on the Spl^re, than which few philosophical 
subjects could afford better opportunities for ornament^ 
digression. He is not, perhaps, in hexameters inferior 
to Vida, and certainly &r superior to Palearins. In this 
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poem Bnohauan desoanta on the absurdity of the Fytha- 
gorean system, whicli sapposes the mutioii of the earth. 
Mtmy good pasBages occur in hia elegies, though we may 
not reckon him eqoal in this metre to several of the 
Italians. His celebrated translation of the Psalms I must 
also presume io think overpraised ;' it is diSBcnlt, per- 
haps, to find one, except tlie 137th, with which he nas 
taken particular pains, that can be called truly elegant 
or classical Latin poetry. Buchanan is now and then 
incorrect in the quantity of syllables, as indeed is com- 
mon with his oontempomries. 

98. ^England was far &om strong, since she is not to 
claim Buchan^ in the Latin poetry of this ace. A 
poem in ton books, De Bepublica Iiutauranda, oy Kr 
rhomas Chaloner, published in 1579, has not, perhaps, 
received so much attention as it deserves, though Uie 
author is more judicious than im^;inative, aud does not 
preserve a very good rhythm. It may be compared with 
the Zodiaous Vitte of Falingenins, rather than any other 
Latin poem I recollect, to which, however, it is certainly 
inferior. Some lines relating to the English constitu- 
tion, which, though the title leads us to expect more, 
forms only the subject of the last book, the rest relating 
chiefly to private life, will serve as a specimen of Cha- 
loner's powers,'' and ^so display the principles of our 

I> BiUlBt ttainkilttaiip«lb1*Uiit Umh 1 NBnpn tritai iliml OTdlnlbiuJiii tmt 
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goTemment as an experienced atateaman Trnderstood 
ttiem. The Anglonun Frcelio, l^ Ockland, which wa§ 
directed by an order of the Privy Council to be read 
ezclnsiTely in schools, is an hexameter poem, versified 
from the chroniclee, in a tame etndn, not exceedingly 
bad, bnt still farther &om ^ood. I recollect no other 
Latin verse of the queen's reign worthy of notice. 
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1. U&irr Italian tragedies are extant, belonging to tlieae 
fifty years, though not very generally known, 11^1,0 
nor can I speak of them except through Gin- >'*c^> 
ga^n^ and Walker, the Utter of whom has given a few 
extracts. The Marianna and Didone of Lodovico Dolce, 
the CEdipuB of Anguillara, the Merope of Torelli, the 
Semiramu of Manfredi, are neceBsarily bounded, in the 
conduct of their fable, bv what was received aa tmth. 
But others, as Cinthio had done, prefeired to invent 
their story, in deviation &om the practice of antiquity. 
The Hadriana of Groto, the Acripanda of Decio da Orto, 
and the Torrismond of Tasso, are of this kind. In all 
these we find considerable beauties of language, a florid 
and poetic tons, bat declamatoiy and not well adapted 
to the rapidity of action, in which we seem to perceive 
the germ of that ohange from common speech to recita* 
tive, which, fixing the attention of the hearer on the 
peiBon of the actor rather than on his relation to the 
soene, destroyed in great measure the choractei of dra- 
matic representation. The Italian tragedies are deeply 
imbued with horror j murder and cruelty, with all at- 
tending circumstances of disgust, and every pollution of 
crime, besides a profose employment of specbal agency, 
■eem the chief weapons of the poet^s armoury to Bubdue 
the spectator. Even the gentienesB of Taseo oould not 
resiBt the oont^on in his Torrismond. These tragediea 
still retain the chorus at the teimination of every act. 
Of the Italian comediee little can be added to wliat Iuh 
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been said before ; no oomic writer of this period is com 
parable in reputation to MachiaTol, Arioato, or even 
Aretin.* Tbey are ratbeT lesa licentious ; and, in &ct, 
tbe profligacy of Italian mannera began, in conBeqnenoe, 
probably, of a better example in the prelates of tbe 
cbuTcb, to put on some regard foi exterior decency in 
the latter part of tbe century. 

2. ITiese regular plays, though possibly deserving of 
PiiMni more attention than tbey haVe obtained, are by 
*^'°"- no means the most important portion of tbe 

dramatic literature of Italy in this age. A very different 
style of composition has, through two diiitingnished 
poets, contributed to spread tbe fame of Italian poetry, 
and tbe language itself, through Europe, llie fif leentb 
and sisteentb centuries were abundantly productive of 
pastoral verse ; a style pleasing to those who are not 
severe in admitting ite conventional fictions. The pas- 
toral dialogne bad not much difficulty in expanding to 
the pastoral drama. In tbe Sicilian gossips of Theo- 
critus, and in some other ancient eclogues, new inter- 
locutors supervene, which is tbe first germ of a regular 
action. Faetorais of this kind bad been written, and 
poeaibly represented, in Spain, sucb as the Mingo Be- 
Wgo, in the middle of the fifteenth oentmy." Gingn^n^ 
has trac«d the progress of similar representations, becont' 
ing more and more dramatio, in Italy.* But it is ad- 
mitted that the honour of giving the first example of a 
true pastoral iable to the theatre was due to Agostina 
Becoari of Ferrara. This piece, named II Sa^^fizio, 
was aot«d at that court in 1 554. Its priority in a line 
which was to become famous appears to be its chi^ 
merit In tliiB, as in earlier and more simple attempts 
at pastoral dialogue, the choruses were set to music'' 

3. This pleasing, tbough rather efieminate, species of 
Amfaiu of poetry was carried, more than twenty years 
^''*°' afterwards, one or two unimportant imitations 

of Beccari having intervened, to a point of excellenoe 
which perhaps it has never sorpassed, in the Amiots of 
Tasso. Its admirable author was then living at tho 
court of ferrara, yielding up bis heart to those aedootivo 

^ Boal«rink*i '^"**>* Ut«ntiiTfl i. 4 XA., *1 **^ 
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Ulnsions of finding liappmesa in the favour of the great, 
and even in ambitiona and ill-assorted love, which his 
sounder jadgment already saw through, the Aminta 
bearing witness to both states of mind. In &e character 
of Tirsi he has drawn himself, and seems once (though 
with the proud consciousnesii of genius) to hint at that 
eccentric melancholy, which soon incnased so fiktBlly 
for his peace. 

Ke gli COM KTlTH itfflt dl rlB. 

Sebm »M beta dxgiu dl ite. 

The language of all the interlocutors in the Aminta is 
tdike, nor is the satjr less el^ant or recondite than the 
learned Bhepherds. It is in general too difiuae and 
fiorid, too uniform and elaborate, for passion; especially. 
if considered dramatically, in reference to the story and 
the speakers. Bat it is to be read as what it is, a beau< 
tifal poem ; the delicacy and gracefulness of many pas- 
sagee rendering them exponents of the hearer's or reader's 
feelings, though they may not convey much sympathy 
with the proper subject. The death of Aminta, how- 
ever, falsely reported to Sylvia, leads to a truly pathetic 
scene. It is to be obeerved that Tasso was more formed 
by olaasical poetry, and more frequently an imitator of 
it, than any earlier Italian. The beauties of the Aminta 
are iu great measure due to Theocritus, Virgil, Ovid, 
Anacreon, and Moscbus. 

4. The success of Tasso's Aminta produced the Pastor 
Fido of Guarini, himself long iu ue service putarFiiio 
of the duke of Ferrara, where he had become "OauM. 
acquainted with Tasso ; though, in consequence of some 
dissatisfaction at that court, he sought the patronage of 
the duke of Savoy. The Pastor Fide was first repre- 
sented at Turin in 1685, but seems not to have been 
printed for some years afterwards. It was received 
with general applause ; but the obvious resemblance to 
Tasso's pastoral drama could not fail to excite a con- 
tention between their remeotive advocates, which long 
survived the mortal life of the two poets. Tasso, it has 
been said, on reading the Fast«r Fido, was content to 
observe that, if his rival had not read the Aminta, he 
would not have excelled it. If his mwlesty induced hha 
to say no more than this, veiy few would be induced tu 
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dispute his claim ; the characters, the aeutimenta are 
eTidentlj imitated; and in one celebrated inetanoe a 
whole chorofi is parodied with the preBervation of every 

Ee/ But it ia far more qneetionable whether the 
of enperior merit, independent of originality, ehoold 
warded to the later ^wet. More elegance and purity 
of taste belong to the Anunta, more animation and variely 
to the FastOF Fido. The udvantage in point of morality, 
which some have ascribed to Tasao, ia not very per- 
ceptible ; Guarini may tran^ress rather more in some 
pass^es, bat the tone of the Amiuta, in strange oppo- 
sition to the pnre and piona life of its aathor, breathes 
nothing but tiie avowed laxity of an Italian court The 
Paator Fido may be oonsidered, in a mnch greater d^ree 
than the Aminta, a prototype of the Italian opera ; not 
that it was spoken in recitative ; bnt the short and rapid 
expressions of passion, the broken dialogue, the fireqnent 
clmngeB of personages and inoidenta, keep the effect of 
reprcBentation and of musical accompaniment continu- 
ally before the reader's imagination. Any one who 
gluicee over a few scenes of the Pastor Fido will, I 
think, perceive that it is the vety btyle which Hetas- 
taaio, and inferior ooadjntore of musical expresaion, have 
rendered ^miliar to onr earn. 

5. The great invention, which, though chiefly oon- 
iinUui nected with the history of music and of socie^, 
°p"^ waa by no means without influence upon lite- 
rature, the melodrame, usually called the Italian OTiera, 
belongs to the very last years of this century, fialy, 
long conapiououa for such musical science and skill as 
the middle ages possessed, had &llen, in the first part of 
the sixteenth century, very short of some other coun- 
tries, and especially of the Netherlands, from which the 
courts of Europe, and even of the Italian princes, bor- 
rowed their performers and their instructors. But a 
revolution in church muslo, which had become particu- 
larly dry and pedantic, was brought about by the genius 
of Falestrina about 1560; and the art, in all its depart- 
menls, was cultivated with an increased zeal for all the 
rest of the century,' In the splendour that envircmed 
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the honsea of Medici and Este, in Uie pagoania they 
loved to exhibit, masio, carried to a higher perfeotioD 
hy foreign artists, and by the natives who came forward 
to emulate them, became of indispensable importance ; 
it had already been adapted to drantatio repreaentation 
in chornaes ; interludes and pieces written for scenic 
display were now given with a perpetual aooompaui- 
ment, ^mrtly to the songs, partly to the dance and 
pantomime which intervened between them.* Finally, 
Ottavio Rinuccini, a poet of ooneiderable genius, but 
who ia eaid to have known little of musical science, by 
meditating on what is found in ancient writfirs on &e 
accompaniment to their dramatic dialogae, etruck oat 
the idea of recitative. This he first tried in the pastoral 
of D^ie, r^resented privately in 1594 ; and its success 
led him to the composition of what he entitled a tr^^y 
fer mnsio, on the eitoiy of Eurydice. This was repre- 
sented at the festival on the marriage of Man' of Memcis 
in 1600. " The most astonishing efieds, says Gin- 
ga&ai, " that the theatrical mnsio of die greatest masters 
has produced, in the perfection of the eoience, are not 
comparable to those m this representation, which exhi- 
bited to Italy the creation of a new art."" It is, how- 
ever, a different question whetiher this immense enhance- 
ment of the powers of musio, and consequently of its 
popularity, has been &vonrable to the development of 
poetical genius in this B])eciee of composition ; and in 
general it may be eaid that, if mnsio has, on some oooa- 
sioDs, been a serviceable handmaid, and even a judicions 
monitreas, to poetry, she has been apt to prove but a 
tyrannical mistress. In the melodrame, Comiani well 
observes, poetry became her vassal, and has been mled 
with a despotic sway. 
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n> M> P*'^ '•^' '^^ eesnzj b«twe^ ^ rlBiiriril and 
*^* ^ Ea^Oikl M:iii>:[a <K~ <?i laMk poetrj in SpuB 
I " , t [TCi^<tii of Bi} tun^ dunaoa. Tke latt^ be- 
^^^ came 4Qba di^csaieEy s^«ioi; and before tht 
tnd cf ibe pnsHU perkd. tiiiu ^i-g*— was in po»«a- 
ri-:4> i/ ft pecditf aui c-La»M»g licenme, wliidi hai 
auncted ibe h^d-re t£ Ikrope. aod im enticbed 
bo'Ji lli« Fmeb u:«>m and <mi own. Hie qiint (rf 
the SpAiii^ draatt it tix £&mu fraa that wliidi 
■oinuted ilw lialtan vrireis; thete ia Bot bikIi of 
3lM;hiaTel in tlKir cixEKdr, and ctill ks <t Cinthio in 
their tne«dT. Tbey ahuuLmed the Gre^ cbaras, 
which stiii fettered their ccnteBponrica. and erai the 
divi^n tnti> five acts, which later poets, in other conn- 
triea, haTe not vennired to raKimce. Tbi^ ga^e mon 
complicftdoD to the E*i:le, soogfat mtae nneipected 
chaises of ciiunmstancc vcie not soIiciioiH in tragedy 
to avoid culloqnial laogu^e or familiar incidents, 
showed a preference to the ii^i-ccaiuc intenuixtnre of 
light with seriotis matter, and cnhiTated grace in 
noetical diction more thui viicotir. The reliidons mn- 
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many of whoee cbniuaa appeared within the present 
century, that although, iiku Shakspeare, he Lope da 
is equally to be olaimed by the next, we may ^'Vi 
place bia name, once for all, in thin period. Lope de 
Vega is called by Gervantea a prodigy of nature ; and 
8U<m he may justly be reckoned ; not that we can ascribe 
to him a sabllme genius, or a mind abounding with fine 
original thought, but his fertility of invention ^,, foals' 
and readineea of versifying are beyond com- dinuyiat- 
potition. It was said foolishly, if meant as 

E raise, of Shakepeare, and we may be sure nntmly, that 
e never blotted a line. This may almotit be prcKumed 
of Vega. " He required," eays Bouterwek, " no more 
than four-and-twenty honra to write a veisified drama of 
three acts in redondillas, interaperBod with sonnets, 
tercets, and octaves, and irom beginning to end abolmd- 
ing in intrigues, prodigies, or interesting situationi). 
This astonishing focility enabled him to aupply the 
Spanish theatre with upwards of 2000 original dramas, 
of which not more than 300 have been preserved hy 
printing. In general the theatrical manager carried 
away what he wrote before he had even time to revise 
it; and immediately a &esh applicant would arrive to 
prevail on him to commence a new piece. He some- 
tiinoe wrote a play in the short space of three or four 

hours." " Arithmetic^ (^culations have been 

employed in order to arrive at a just estimate of Lope de 
Tega's facility in poetic composition. According to hia 
own teetimony, he wrote on an average five Bbeets a 
day ; it has therefore been computed that the number of 
aheeta which he composed during his life must have 
amounted to 133,225; and that, allowiue; for the deduc- 
tion of a small portion of prose, Lope de Vega must have 
written upwards of 21,300,000 verses. Nature would 
have overstepped her bounds and have produced the 
miraculous, had Lope de Vega, along with tiiis rapidity 
of invention and composition, attained perfection in any 
department of literature." " 

I >Dd In ttoitJaiieil aftcrwarda to wrlta lijr 
I Ui« (tage. Thwe Ihal remain and liava 
, beenullHtcdlDtwcn^-flTC Tolimuaim 
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9. This peouliftr gift <^ rapid oompodtka. irill appeu 
iii)v«ii> more extraoidiiiATy when we attend to the natnre 
"'•''" t of Lope's TetBifioation, veiy nnlike tlie irr^alar 

linea of our old drama, whioh it is not perhaps diffionlt 
for one well praotised to write or ntter eztemporaneooBly. 
" The most sis^^ulAr oiroomBtanoe attending his vene," 
Mys Iiord HoUknd, " is the frequency and difBoulty of 
the toaks which he imposes on himself. At eveiy step 
we meet with aorostios, eohoes, and oompoaitions of that 
perverted and laborious kind, from attempting which 
another author would be deterred by the trouble of the 
undertaking, if not by the Utde real merit attending the 
achievement. They require no genius, bnt they exact 
much time ; which one should think that enoh a volomi- 
nous poet could little afford to waste. Bnt Lope made a 
parade of his power over the vocabulary : he was not 
contented with displaying the various order in which he 
could dispose the syllables and marshal the rhymes (^ 
his language ; bnt he also prided himself upon the celerity 
with which he brooght tbem to go through the most 
whimsioal bnt the most difficult evolutions. He seems 
to have been partial to difficulties for the gratification of 
snrmountii^ them." This trifling ambition is usual 
among second-rate poets, especially in a degraded stata 
of public taste ; but it may be questionable whether Lope 
de Vega ever performed feats of skill more Burprising in 
this way thou some of the Italian v^troovisatori, who have 
been said to carry on at the same time three independent 
sonnets, uttering, in their unpremeditated strains, a line 
of each in separata sncoession. There is reason to be- 
lieve that their extemporaneons poetry is aa good aa 
anythmg in Lope de Vega. 

10. The immense popularity of this poet, not limited, 
iiiiiiopit- among the people itself, to his own age, be- 
■"^i speaks some attention from oritioism, " The 

Spaniards who affect fine taste in modem times," says 
Schl^el, " speak with indifTerence of their old natdoiut 
poets ; but the people retain a lively attachment to them, 
and their productions are received on the stage, at Ua- 
drid, or at Uexioo, with passionate enthusiasm." It is 
tnie that foreign critics have not in general pronooucod 
a veiy favourable judgment of Lope da Vega. Bnt a 
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writer of soch prodigious fecnoditj is ill appreciated by 
wngle playB ; the whole character of hia compoBition 
maaifeste that he wrote for the stage, and for the stage 
of hia own country, rather than for the closet of a 
fbrei^er. His writings are divided into Bpiritaal plays, 
heroio and historical comedies, most of them taken 
&Dm the annals and traditions of Spain, and, lastly, 
comedies of real life, or, as they were called, " of the 
cloak and sword" (capa y espada), a name answering 
to the oomtmiia togata of the Roman stage, lliese have 
been somewhat better known than the rest, and have, 
in seTeral instances, found their way to our own 
theatre, by suggeeting plots and incidente to our older 
writeifi. The historian of Spanish literature, to whom 
I am so much indebted, has given a oharacter of these 
oomedies, in which the English reader will perhaps re- 
cc^nise much that might be said also of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

11. "Loipe de Vf^'s comedies de Capa y Espada, or 
those which may properly b^ denominated his ciunctcr 
dnunas of intrigue, though wuiting in the deli- "f !>>> 
neation of character, are romantio pictures of 
mauuets, drawn £rom teal life. They present, in their 
peculiar style, no less interest with respect to situations 
than bis heroio comedies, and the same irregularity in 
the composition of the soenee. The language, too, is 
alternately elegant and vnlgar, sometimes highly poetic, 
and sometimes, though versified, reduced to the level of 
the dullest prose. Lope de V^a seems scarcely to have 
bestowed a thought on maintaining probability in the 
succession of the different scenes ; ingenious complica- 
tion is with him the essential point in the interest of Mb 
situations. Intrigues are twisted and entwined together, 
until the poet, in order to bring his piece to a oonolnsion, 
without ceremony outs the knota he cannot untie, and 
then he usually brings as many couples together as he 
Oan by any possible contrivance match. He has scattered 
through his pieces occasional reflections and maxims of 
prudence ; but any genuine morality, which might be 
conveyed through the stage, is wanting, for its introduc- 
tion would have been inconsistent with that poetic free- 
dom on which the drtunatio interest of the Spasieh oomedy 
ia founded. His aim was to paint what he observed, not 
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what he would have approved, in the mannerB of tbt 
faahionable world of his age; but he leaves it lo the 
upeotator to draw hia own inferencefl." ° 

12. An analysis of one of theae oomediea from real life 
i-„^^ ^ in given by Bouterwek, and another by Lord 
g™s«>ciiD Holland. The VBr>' few that I have read appear 
lively and diversified, not unpleasing in the 
pemsal, but exciting little interest, and rapidly foi^tten. 
Among the heroic pieces of Lope de Vega, a high place 
appears due to the Eetrella de SeviUo, published with 
lUteratione by Triquero, under the name of Don Soncho 
Ortiz.' It rosembloB the Cid in its subject. The king, 
Sancho the Brave, having iallen in love with Estrella, 
sister of Don Bustos Ti£era, and being foiled by her 
virtue,' and by the vigilance of her brother, who had 
drawn his sword upon him, as in disguise he was i^ 
tempting to penetrate into her apartment, resolves to 
have him mu^ered, and persuades Don Sancho Ortiz, a 
soldier fiill of courage and loyalty, by describing the 
attempt made on his person, t« undertake the death of 
one wnose name is contained in a paper he gives him. 
Sancho is the accepted lover of Estrella, and is on that 
day to espouse her with her brother's consent. He reads 
the paper, and after a conflict which is meant to he 
pathetic, but in our eyes is merely ridiculous, determines, 
as mi^t be supposed, to keep hia word to his sovereign. 
The shortest course is to contrive a quarrel with Bustos, 
which produces a duel, wherein the latter is killed. The 
second act commences with a pleasing scene of Estrella's 
innocent delight in her prospect of happiness ; but the 
body of her brother is now brought in, and the murderer, 
who had made no attempt to conc«al himself, soon ap- 
pears in custody. His examination before the judges, 
who endeavour in vain to extort one word from him in 
his defence, occupies part of the third act. The king, 
-'-- '- avehislife, but still more Eo to screen hie own 
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honouT, requires only a pretext to pardon the offence. 
But the noble Gastillan disdaina to eave himself hy folse- 
hood, and merely repeats that he had not slain his friend 
without cause, and that tlie action was atrocious, but not 
OriminaL 

Dice qua foe AtnxUid, 
Pen que ng daUla. 

13. In this embarrassment Estrella appears, demand- 
ing, not the execntion of juatioe on her brother's mur- 
derer, but that he dhould be dedivered up to her. The 
king, with hia usual teebleness, consents to this reqnest, 
observing that he knows by experience it is no new 
thing for her to be cruel. She is, however, no sooner 
deptui»d with && royal order, than the wretched prince 
repents, and determines to release Sancho, making com- 
pensation to Estrella by marrying her to a rico-hombre 
of Castile. The lady meantime reaches the prison, and 
in an interview with her unfortunate lover, offeis him 
his liberty, which by the king's concession is in her 
power. He is not to be outdone in generous sentiments, 
and steadily declares his resolution to be executed, lu 
the fifth act this heroic emulation is reported by one who 
had overheard it to the king. All the people of this city, 
he repKes, are heroes, and outstrip nature herself by the 
greatness of their souls. The judges now enter, and with 
sorrow report their sentence that tSancbo must suffer 
death. But the king is at length roused, and publicly 
acknowledges that the death of Bnsfos had been perpe- 
trated by his command. The president of the tribunal 
remarks that, as the king had given the order, there must 
doubtless have been good cause. Nothing seems to re- 
main but the union of the lovers. Here, however, the 
h^h Gastilian principle once more displays itself. £s- 
trmla refuses to be united to one she tenderly loves, but 
who has broi^ht such a calamity into her family ; and 
Sancho himself, willingly releasing her engagement, 
admits that their marriage under such circumstances 
would be a perpetual torment. The lady therefore 
chooses, what is ^ways at hand in Catholic fiction, the 
dignified retirement of a nunnery, and the lover departs 
to dissipate his regrets in the Moorish war. 

14. Notwithstanding all in the plan and conduct of 
this piece, which neither our cmk state of manners dot 
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the laws of U17 aormd oritdoiam can tolente, it is tait 
ooDoeivable tliat to the factitioaa taste of a Spaiudi 
audience in the age of Lope de Y^a it woold Lave ap- 
peared exoellent. The character of EatreUa is trn^ 
noble, and mach superior in interest to that of Chim^ne. 
Her reeentment is more gennine, and &ee from that 
hypocrisj which, at least in my judgment, renders tlte 
other almost odious and contomptibk. Instead of im- 
ploring the oonddmnatioa of him she loves, it is as her 
own prisoner that she demands Sanoho Ortiz, and this 
for the generous pnrpoee of setting him at liberty. Bat 
tiie great enperiori^ of the Spanish play is at the close. 
Ghim^e aooepte the hand stained with her &tber'a blood, 
while Estrella sacrifices her own wishes to a sentiraeiit 
which the manneiB of Spain, and, we may add, Uie laws 
of natoial decency reqmred. 

15. The spiritnal plays of Lope de V^a abound with 
Hb Kiiiit- as many inoongraous and absord oironmBtancea 
wi ^«L „ tiie mysteries of oar foiefathera. The Inqui- 
sition was politic enough to tolerate, thot^ probably 
the stemneas of Castilian orthodoxy oonld not approve, 
these Btnu^ tepreecntatioits, which, after all, had the 
advantage of keeping the people in mind of the devil, 
sod of me efBcacy of holy water in chasiiig him awsy. 
lint the r^nlar theatre, according to Lord Holland, has 
always been forbidden in Spain by the ohnroh, nor do the 
kings freqncmt it. 

16. Two tntgedies by Bennndea, boA on tlia atoiy (rf 
RitBmdiof Ines de Gastro, are written on the ancient 
C"™""™- model, with a choms, and mnch simplicity of 
&ble. They are, it is said, in a few scenes improflsive 
and pathetic, bnt intermpted 1^ passages of flat and te- 
dione monotony.^ Cervantes was the author of mKXj 
di'amatio pieces, some of which are bo indifierent as to 
have been taken for intentional satires upon Qm bad 
taste of his times, bo much of it do tliey display. One 
or two, however, of his oomedies have obtained some 
praise &ou Sohlegel and Bonterwek. Bnt hia trage^ 
of Numanoia stands apart from his other dramas, and, as 
I conceive, &om anything on the Spanish stage. It is 
probably one c£ his earlier works, bat WM paluiah6d &t 
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tite fint time in 1784. It ie & drama of extraordinary 
twer, and ma^juBtify llie opinion of Bouterwek, that, 
different oiTonmstoncefi, tne autlior of Con Qiiizots 
might have been the ^schylns of Spain. If terror and 

g'ty are the inapiring powere of tragedy, few havo been 
r the time more under their influence than Cervantes 
in his Nnmanoia. The story of that devoted city, its 
long resistance to Borne, its exploits of victotiouB heroimi, 
that foiled repeatedly the conaular l^ona, are known io 
every one. Cervantes has opened his tragedy at the 
moment when Soipio ^miliuiuB, enclosing the city with 
a broad trench, determines to Becnre its reduction by 
&mine. The eiege lasted five months, when the Numan> 
tines, exhausted by himger, bnt resolute never to yield, 
Betting fire to a pile of their honsehold goods, after slay- 
ing their women and children, oast themselves into the 
flame. Every circomstonce that can enhance horror, the 
complaints of famished children, the desperation ot 
mothers, the sinister omens of rejected sacrifice, the ^>' 
palling incantations that re-animat« a recent corpse to 
disclose the secrets of its prison-house, are aocumulated 
with progressive force in this tremendous drama. The 
love-scenes of Morando and Lira, two young persons 
vdiose marriage had been frustrated by tiie pabUo cala- 
mi^, though some incline to censure them, contain 
nothing beyond poetical tmth, and add, in my opinion, 
to its pathos, while they somewhat relieve ite severity. 

1 7. Few, probably, would desire to read the Numonoia 
a second time. But it ought to be remembered that the 
historical truth of this tragedy, though, as in the Ugolino 
of' Dante, it augments the painfalnees of the impression, 
is the Intimate apolc^ of the author. Scenes of agony, 
and images of unspeakable sorrow, when idly accumn- 
lated by an inventor at his esse, as in many of our own 
older tragedies, and in mach of modem fietion, give 
offence to a reader of just taste, from their needlessly 
trespassiiig npon his sensibility. But in that which ex- 
mtes an abhorrence of cruelty and oppression, or which, 
as the Nnmanoia, commemorates anoestral fortitude, 
there is a moral power, for the sake of which the sufTer- 
ings of sympathy must not be fiinched from. 

18. TheNnmanciaisdivided intofourjomadaaoractfi, 
•ach o(mtaining changes of scene as on onr own stage, 
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The metre, by.a most extraoTduiarjr choice, is the regular 
octave stanza, ill-adapted as that is to the drama, iiit«F- 
mixed witli the favourite redoudilla. The dictioD, though 
sometimes what would Boem tame and diffuse to ns, who 
are accustomed to a bolder and more figutativo strain in 
tragedy than the aonthem nations require, rises often 
wim ^ subject to nervous and impressive poetry. There 
are, however, a few sacrifices to me times. In a finely- 
imagined prosopopceia, where Spain, crowned with 
towers, appears on the scene to ask the Dnero what ht^ 
there could be for Numancia, the river-god, rieiug with 
nis tributary streams around him, after bidding her de- 

rir of the city, goes into a tedious consolation, in which 
triumphs of Charles and Philip are specifically, and 
with as much tameuess as adulation, brought forward as 
her future racompeuse. A muob worse passage occurs 
in the fourth act, where Lira, her brother lying dead ot 
&mine, and her lover of his wounds before her, implores 
death from a soldier who passes over the stage. He 
replies that some other hand must perform that office ; 
he was bom only to adore her.' This frigid and absurd 
line, in such a play by such a poet, is an almost incre- 
dible pi-oof of the mischief which the Proven^ writers, 
with their hyperbolioal gallantry, had done to European 
poetry. But it is just to observe that this is the only 
faulty passage, and that the language of the two loTerg is 
simple, tenc^r, and pathedo. The material accompani- 
meuts of representation on the Spanish theatre seem to 
have been Ml as defective as on our own. The Nimian- 
oia is printed with stage directions, almost sufficient to 
provoke a smile in the midst of its withering horrors. 
19. The mysteries whjoh bad delighted the Parisians 
F„,^ for a century and a half were suddenly forbidden 
tj^e^t by the parliament as indeorait and profane in 
1648. Four years only elapsed before Ibey 
were replaced, though not on the same stage, by a dif< 
ferent style of representation. 'Whatever obscure at> 
tempts at a regular dramatic composition may have bees 
traced in France at an earlier period, Jodelle was acknow- 
ledged by his contemporaries to be the true father <i 
their theatre. His tragedy of Cl^opatre, and his cometly 
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of La Benoontre, irere both represented for the first time 
before Henry II. in 1652, Another oomedy, Engine, 
and a tragedy on tlie story of Dido, were pablished abont 
the same time. Paaqnier, who tells us this, was himnelf 
a witness of the representation of the two former.' The 
Cleopatre, according to Fontenelle, is very simple, with- 
out action or stage effect, full of long speeches, and with 
a ohorus at the end of every act. The style is often low 
and ludicrous, which did not prevent this tragedy, ^e 
first-fruits of a theatre which was to produce Bacine, 
&om being received with vast applause. There is, in 
reality, amidst these raptniee that frequently attend an 
infant literature, something of an undefined presage of 
the future, which should hinder us from thinking them 
quite ridiculous. The comedy of Eug^e is in verse, 
and, in the judgment of Fontenelle, much superior to the 
tragedies of Jodelle. It has more action, a dial<^e 
better conceived, and some traits of humoar and nature. 
This play, however, is very immoral and licentious ; and 
it may be remarked that some of its satire &lls on the 
vices of the olergy.' 

20. The Agamemnon of Toatain, published in lSfi7, 
ia taken from Seneca, and several other pieces g„,jjj 
abont the same time, or soon afterwards, seem 
also to be translations." The Jules Cisar of Qrevin was 
represented in 1560.' It contains a few lines that 1a 

• OetM oiin^dla ct Ii CMspntn rnrmt Ktm. Joddit wu, tfamtora, tura^ to 
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Harpe has extracted, as not without animatioii. Btit tbo 
first tragedian that deserves mnch notice after Jodelle 
was Bobert Gamier, whose eight tragedies were colleo- 
tively printed in 1580. They are chiefly taken from 
mythology or ancient history, and are evidently framed 
according to a standard of taete wMch has ever since 
prevailed on the French stage. But they retain some 
characteristics of the claBsioal drama which were soon 
afterwards laid aside ; the choms is hoard between every 
act, and a great portion of the events is related by mes- 
sengers. Gamier makes little change in the stories he 
found in Senooa or Enripidea ; nor had love yet been 
thought essential to tragedy. Thongh his speeches are 
immeasurably long, and overladen with pompous epi- 
thets, thoi^h they have often much the air of bad imita- 
tions of Seneca's manner, from whom probably, if any one 
should give himself the pains to m^e the comparison, 
some would be found to bave been fr«ely translated, we 
must acknowledge that in many of hie couplets the reader 
peroeivoB a more genuine tone of tragedy, and the germ 
of that artificial style which reached its perfeotion in Car 
greater men than Gamier. In almost eveiy line there 
IB some fault, either against taste or the present roles of 
verse ; yet there are many which a good poet would 
only have had to amend and polish. The aooount of 
Polyiena's death in La Troade is very well translated 
from the Hecuba. But his best tragedy seems to be Lee 
Juives, which is wholly his own, and displajs do incon- 
siderable powers of poetical description, ia this I am 
confirmed by Fontenelle, who says ttiat this tragedy has 
many noble and touching passages ; wherein he has be^i 
aided by taking muoh from Scripture, the natural sub- 
limity of which cannot fail to produce an efiect.' Wa 
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find, however, in Lea Jnivea a good dea] of that propen- 
■iiy to exbibit crnelly, bywbicb the Italian and £nglicili 
theatres were at that time distinguiBhed. Faeqcier eaya, 
that eveiy one gave the prize to Gcamier above all who 
had preceded him, and after enumerating his eight plava, 
expresses bia opinion that tbey would be admired by 
posterity." 

21. We may oonsider the comedies of Larivey, pub- 
lished in 1679, aa making a sort of epoch in the [^^ 
French drama. This writer, of whom little is 
known, but that he was a native of Champagne, prefers 
a claim to be the firet who cbose subjects for comedy 
&oia real life in France (forgetting in this those rf 
Jodelle), and the first who wrote original dramas in 
prose. His comedies are six in number, to which three 
were added in a sabsequent editi<ai, which is very rare.' 
These six are Le Laqnais, La Veuve, Les Esprits, Le 
Morfondo, Lee Jalonx, and Les EcoHotb. Some of them 
are partly borrowed &om Flaatus and Terence ; and in 
general they belong to that school, preeenting the nsoal 
characters ot the Soman stage, with no great attempt at 
originality. But the dialogue is conducted with spirit; 
and in many scenes, especially in the play called Le 
Laquais, winch, though the most free m all respects, 
appears to me the most comic and amusing, would re- 
mind any reader of the minor pieces of Moliere, being 
conceived, though not entirely executed, with the same 
humour. All these comedies of Larivey are hi^ily 
licentious both in their incidents and language. It u 
supposed in the Biographic UniverBclle that Uoliere and 
Bef^iard borrowed some ideas from Larivey; but both 
the instances alleged will be found in Plautus. 

22. No r^fular theatre was yet established in France. 
These plays of Gamier, Larivey, and otheia of Tbutm 
that class, were represented either in colleges *" ^"^ 
or in private houses. But the Confreres de la Passion, 
and another company, the £n&ns de Sans Souci, whom 

• SatA 
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thejr admitted into a puticipation of their privil^e, used 
to act groBB and stnpid fitroes, which few respectable 
persona witneaaed. After aome nnsncoeasfnl attempta, 
two companies of ref^nlar actois appeared near the cloee 
<tf the century ; one, in 1598, having purchased the 
exclusive right of the Confreres de la Fassioii, l&id the 
foundations of the Com^die Fran^aise, so celebrated and 
BO permanent; tiie other, in 1600, established by its per- 
mission a second tiieatre in the Marais. But ^e pieces 
they represented were stiU of a very low class.^ 

23. England at the commencement of this period oonld 
boast of little besides the Scripture mysteries, ^ready 
losing ground, but which have been traced down to the 
Ei«k^ close of the centmy, and the more popular moral 
''^ plays, which fumiehed abundant opportunities 
for satire on the limes, for ludicrous humour, and for 
attaolcs on the old or the new religion. The latter, how- 
ever, were kept in some restraint by the Tudor govern- 
ment. These moralities gradually drew nearer to regular 
comedies, and sometimes had nothing bnt an abstract 
name given to an individual, by which they could be 
even apparently distinguiehed &om such. We have 
already mentioned Ealph Eoyster Doyster, written by 
Udal in the reign of Henry VIII., as the earliest English 
comedy in a proper sense, so far as our negative evidence 
warrants such a position. Mr. Collier has recovered foni 
acts of another, called Miaogonns, which he refers to the 
beginning of Elizabeth's reign.' It is, like the former, 
a picture of London life. A more celebrated piece is 
Qtmaat Gsmmar Gurton'e Needle, commooly ascribed 
aonw'i to John Still, afterwards bishop of Bath and 
M-dto. ^^jj^ jj^ edition is known before 1575. but 
it seems to have been represented in Christ's College at 
Cambridge, not iarirom the year 1565.' It is impossible 
for anything to be meaner in eubjeot and oharaoters than 
this strange farce ; but the anther had some vein ot 
humour, and writing neither for fame nor money, but to 
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tnake ligbt^hearted b<^ langli, and to laugh with them, 
ami that with as little giOBeneBa aa the ^17 would admit, 
is not to be judged with severe oriticism. He comes, 
however, below Udal, and perhaps below the writer ot 
MiBogonuB. The SuppoBea of George Oasooyne, acted at 
Oray'a Inn in 1566, is but a tronelatiou in proee &oin 
the Suppoeiti of Arioato. It seems to have been pub- 
liebed in tt» *ame year.' 

24. Bnt the pn^reaa of literature soon excited in one 
person an emulation of the ancient drama. QgrbodH 
Saokville haa the honour of having led the ^,^" 
way. His tragedy of Gorbodao waa repre- 
sented at Whitehall betbre Elizabeth in 1562.' It is 
written in what waa thought the clasaical style, like the 
Italian tragedies of the eame age, bat more inartificial 
and ntumpasBioned. The epeechea are long and seo- 
tentions : the action, though sufSciently fiill of incident, 
passes chiefly in narration ; a chorus, but in the aame 
blank-verse measure as the rest, divides the acts ; the 
unity of place seems to be rareserved, but that of time is 
manifestly tntn^ressed. The story of Oorbodoc, which 
ia borrowed from our &buloiis British legends, is as full 
of slaughter as was then required for dramatic pnrposea ; 
but the characters are clearly drawn and consiatently 
Rnstained ; the political maxims grave and profound ; thie 
language not glowing or passionate, but vigorous ; and 
upon the whole it is evidently the work of a powerful 
mind, though in a less poetical mood than was displayed 
in the Induction to the Mirror of Magistrates. Sackville, 
it hna been said, had the assistance of Norton in this 
tragedy ; but Warton has decided against this supposi- 
tion &om internal evidence.* 
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25. His t^bUt fonn kdopted in Oorbodno, tiwn^ 

notirtu>UyinthontiinitBt»n,Heein8 tohKTehkd 
EiSJiT' litOe Bncowa with the poblio.^ An action ptt»- 
ter&^f** ™^ 'visihly oa the stage, instead of » fiigid 

narrative, a copious intermixture of comic bnf- 
fixinery with the gmvest stoiy, were reqnisiteB with 
which no TCn gliiih aadienoe wontd dispense. Thm 
Edwards treated the story of Damon and PjUdas, which, 
thongh according to the notions of those times, it was 
too bloodless to be called a tr^edy at all, belonged to 
the elevated class of dromatio oompoeitiona,' Several 
other snbjectB were taken from ancient history ; this in- 
deed becwna an nsnal source of the &ble ; bat if we may 
judge from those few that have survived, they weie all 
constmcted on the model which the mysteries had accns- 
tomed onr aocestois to admire. 

26. The ofSce of Master of the Bevels, in whose pro- 
Find vinoe it lay to regulate, among other amnse- 
^^ftn^ mentsofthecotirt, the dramatic shows of various 

Idnds, was established in 1546. The inns of oonrt vied 
with the royal palace in these representations, and Elisa- 
beth Bometunee honoured the former with her preeenoe. 
On her visits to the nniversitiee, a play was a constant 
part of the entertainment. Fifty-two names, thoogh 
nothing more, of dramas acted at court under the Baper- 
inteodence of the Master of the Bevels, between 1568 
and 1580, are preserved.' In 1574 a patent was granted 
lo the earl of Leicester's Bervants to act plays in any 
part of England, and in 1576 they erected the first 
pnblio theatre in Black&iars. It will be trnderstood 
that the servants of the earl of Leicester were a oom- 

eny under his pioteotion ; as we apply the word. Her 
ijesty's Servants, at this day, to the perfbnnera of 
Druty Lane." 

•nmM^ tmuUted. . 
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27. As we oome down towards 1580, a few more pl&yi 
are extant. Among these may be mentioned viiji<a 
the Promos and Cassandia of Wbfitstone, on the 7^1^ 
Bubjeot which Sbakspeare, not without aome 
retromtect to hi§ predecessor, so much improTed in Me»- 
sore for Heasnre/ Bat in these early dramas there ia 
hardly anything to pnuse ; or, if the; please us at all, 
it is only l^ the broad homonr of their comic scenes. 
There seema little reason, therefore, for r^iretting the 
loss of BO many prodnotions, which no one ooniemporary 
has thought worthy of oommendation. Sir Philip 
Sidney, writing about 1683, treats our English stage 
with great disdain. His censures, indeed, &11 chiefly 
on the neglect of the olaasicBl unities, and on the inter- 
mixture of kings with downs.* It is amusing to reflect 
that this contemptuousreprehension of the English theatre 
(and he had spoken in as disparaging terms of onr gene* 
ral poetry) came irom the pen of Sidney, when Shak- 
speore had jost arriTod at manhood. Had he not been 
80 prematurely cat off, what would have been the tran- 
sports of that noUe spirit which the ballad of Chevy Chase 
could " stir as with the sound of a trumpet," in reading 
thff Faery Queen or OtheUo ! 

28. A better era commenced not long after, nearly 
coincidentwith the ntpid development of genius 

in other departments of poetry. Several yonng ud ut 
inenoftalenta^ieared,Mailowe,Peele, Greene, jjjj^ 
Lily, Lodge, Kyd, Nash, the precunois of 
8hakspeare, and real foimders, as they may in some re- 
spects be called, of the Ei^liah drama. SBokville's Gor- 
liodao is in blank verse, though of bad and monotonous 
oonstracdon ; but his first followeis wrote, as &r as we 
know, either in rl^me or in prose,' In the tragedy of 
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Tamburlaine, referred by Mr, Collier to 15&6, and tha 
Timbm. production wholly or prinoipally of Marlowe,' 
•"■^ a better kind of Uank verse ifl firat employed ; 
the lines are interwoven, the occasional hemistich and 
redondant syllables break the monotony of the measnre, 
and give m^re of a colloquial spirit to the dialt^oe. 
Tomburlaiue was ridiculed on account of its inflated 
style. The bombast, however, which is not ho eicessiTe 
as has been allied, was thought appropriate to such 
oriental tyrants. This play has more spirit and poetry 
than any which, upon clear grounds, can be shown to 
have preceded it. We find also more action on the 
sta^, a shorter and more dramatic dialogue, a more 
Q^„ij figurative style, with a &r more varied and 
""•"' skilful versification/ If Marlowe did not re- 
eatablish. blank verse, which is difficult to prove, 
he gave it at least a variety of cadence, and an easy adaptar 
tion of the rhythm to the sense, by which it instantly 
beccmie in his hands the finest instrument that the tragio 
poet has ever employed for his purpose, leas restricted 
than that of (he Italians, and falling occasionally almost 
into numeroiis prose, lines o£ fourteen syllables being 
very common in all our old dramatists, but regular and 
harmonious at other times as the most accurate ear 
could require. 

29. The sav^^ character of Tamborlaioe, and the 
Uiriows'B want of all interest as to every other, render 
^^ this tragedy a failure in comparison with those 
which speedily followed from the pen of Chris- 
topher Marlowe. The first two acts of the Jew of Malta 
are more vigorously conceived, both as to character and 
circumstance, than any other Elizabethan play, except 
those of Shakspeare; and perhaps we may think that 
Barabas, though not the prototype of Shylock, a praise 

1 Huh hu been thodghc Uie anUiar cf ibodTDf ^TldenceloahiniUiiCTBBbDT- 
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of which he is unworthy, may have snggested some few 
ideafl to the inTentor. But the latter acte, as ie usual 
with onr old dramaliats, aro a tiesue of uninteresting 
crimes and shmghtet.* Faustos is better uafnr- 
known : it contains nothing, perhaps, so *^ 
dramatio as the 0i8t part of the Jew of Malta ; yet the 
occasional glimpses of repentance and stm^les oi 
alarmed conscience iu the chief cAtaraoter are finely 
brought in. It is full of poetical beanties ; bat an inter- 
mixture of bufToonery weakens the effect, and leaves it 
on the whole rather a sketch by a great genius than a 
finished performance. There is an awful melancholy 
about Marlowe's Mephistopheles, perhaps more impres- 
sive than the malignant mirth of that fiend in the re- 
nowned work of Goethe. But the &ir fbnn of Uar- 
garet is wanting ; and Marlowe has hardly earned the 
credit of having breathed a few casual inspirati<ms into 
a greater mind than his own.' 

30. Marlowe's Life of Edward II., which was entered 
on the books of the Stationers' Company in 1593, bd Ed- 
has been deemed by some the earliest specimen ^"^ ^ 
-of the historical play founded upon English chronicles. 
VHiether thia be true or not, and probably it is not, it ia 
certainly by far the best after those of Sht^speare.'* And 
it seems probable that the old plays of the Contentioa of 
Lancaster and York, and the True Tragedy of 
Bichard I>uke of York, which Shakspeare re- wbenc* 
modelled in the second and third parts of J^uS 
Henry VI,, were in great part by Marlowe, 
though Qreene seems to put in for some share in their 
oompoeition.' These plays claim certainly a very low 
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raiLk unong those of Sbakepeare : his origmal portion is 
not inoonBiderahle ; hat it is feir to obeerre, that some 
of the pasaagea inoat poptdar, aucii aa the death of Car- 
dinal Beaufort, and the last epeeoh of the Duke of York, 
seem not to be by his hand. 

81. No one could think of dispnting the snperioritj of 
p. Marlowe to all his oontompoTaries of this early 
school of the English drama. He vaa kill^ 
in a tavern fray in 1593. There is more room for dif- 
ference of tastes as to the seoond place. Mr. Campbell 
has bestowed high praises npon Paele. " His David and 
Bethsabe is the earliest fotmtain of pathos and harmoDy 
that can be traced in our dramatio poetry. His fancy 
is rich and his feeling tender ; and his conceptions ot 
dramatio chanoter have no inconsiderable mixture of 
solid veracity and ideal beauty. There is no such sweet- 
ness (^ veniifioation and imagery to be found in our 
blank verse anterior to Shakspeare." ' I must ooncnr 
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with Mr. Collier in thinUng these oomplimento ezoeS" 
BiTe. Peele has some coinnumd of imagery, but in eveiy 
other qnalitj' it seems to me th&t he bus ecaroe any claim 
to hononr ; and I doubt if there are three lines together 
in any of hie plays that oonld be mistaken for 8hak- 
speare's. Hi a Edward I. is ■ K''"^ tissne of abmrdity, 
with some fitoility of langoage. ant nothing truly good. 
It has also the fault of grossly Tiolating historio trath, in 
a hideons misrepresentation of the Tirtuons Eleanor of 
Castile ; probably &am the base motive of rendering the 
^)aniBh nation odions to the vulgar. This play, which 
is founded on a ballad equally false, is refeired to the 
year 1593. The versification of Peele is much inferior 
to that of Marlowe ; uid though eometimee poetical, he 
seems rarely dramatio. 

32. A third writer for the stage in this period is Sobert 
Greene, whose " Friar Bacon and Friar Bun- 
gay " may probably be placed about the year 
1690, This comedy, though savouring a little of the old 
school, contaiuB easy and spirited versification, superioi 
to Peele, and though not so enei^tio as that of Marlowe, 
reminding us perhaps more frequently of Shakapeare,' 
Greene succeeds pretty well in that florid and gay style, 
a little redundant in inu^s, which Shakspeare fre- 
quently gives to his princes and couriiers, and which 
renders eome nnimpassioned scenes in his historic plays 
effective and brilliant. There is great talent shown, 
though upon a very strange canvas, in Greene's " J-ook 
ing Glass for London and England." His angry allu- 
sion to Shakspeare's plagiarism is beat explained by eup- 
pofling that he was himself concerned in the two old 
plays which had been converted into the second and 
third ports of Henry VI." In default of a more pro- 
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tMtbte cUimant, I hftve acmietiiiiea been inclined to anign 
the first part of Henry VI. to Greene. But tboae who 
are fiir more GonTeraant with the style of our dramatwts 
do not snggest tlua ; and we are evidently ignorant of 
many nunea, wlucli mi^t have ranked not dUcreditably 
hy the ude of these tragedians. Tho first part, howerer, 
of Henry VL is, in some passages, not nnworthy of 
Shakspeare's eariier days, nor, in my judgment, nnlike his 
style ; nor in tkat do I know any one of hie oontompo- 
iftriea who could have <trrittMi the scene in tlie TemjJe 
Garden, The light tonohee of his pencil have ever been 
still mon inimitable, if possible, t^n ita more elaborate 
■trokes.* 

33. We con hardly afibrd time to dweU on several 
ohkt other writeis anterior to Shakspeare. Kyd, 
witttnnr whom Mr. Collier places, as a wnter of blank 
"^'^ verse, next to Marlowe,' Lodge,* Lily, Nash, 
Hnghes, and a few more, have all some d^jree of merit. 
Nor do the anonymous tragedies, some of which were 
formerly ascribed to Shakspeare, and which even Schl^el, 
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witk less aoutenen of critutism than is nsnal with him, 
has deemed genuine, always want a forcible delineatiDti 
4^ passion, and a vigoiona stnun of verse, though not 
kept up for many lines. Among theae are-apecitneus of' 
the domestio apooies of tragic draua, drawn probably 
from real occurrences, such as Arden of Feversliam and 
the YorkahirB Tragedy, the former of which eepecially 
haa very oonsiderable merit Its author, I believe, has 
not been conjectured ; bat it may be referred to the iaet 
deoad of the oentuiy.* Another play of the same kind, 
A Woman killed with Kiadness, beaja the date 
of 1600, and is the earliest production of a fer- w'^l^'' 
tile dramatist, Thomas Eeywood. The Ian- S^Jjl* 
Kuage is not much ndsed above that of comedy, 
bat we can hardly rank a tale of guilt, sorrow, and 
death, in that dramatic categoiy. It may be read with 
interest and approbation at this day, being quite £ree from 
extravagance either in manner or language, the besetting 
ain of onr earlier dramatists, and eqntJly so from buN 
fbonery. The subject resembles that of Eotzeboo's 
drama, The Stranger, but is managed with a nobler tone 
of morality. It is true that Mis, Frankfort's immediate 
snirender to her seducer, like that of Beaumel^ in the 
Fat&l Dowry, makes her contemptible ; but this, though 
it mi^t possibly have originated in the necessity created 
hy the narrow limita of theatrical time, has the good 
effect of preventing that sympatJiy with her guilt which 
is reserved for herpenitence. 

34. Of WilliamShakspeare, 'whom, through the mouths 
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of tboM ultom be 1h» inqnTed to bod^ Ibith the modi- 
wm^ ficstiona tit his imnigwe nund, 'we seem to 
***™* know better tbau any faaman writer, h may be 
tmly aaid tiwt we acwcely know any tUng. We seo 
him, ao &raB we do aee him. not in tiimgalf, hot in ft 
toflex image from the objectiTi^ in which he waa maiu- 
festod: he ia FalstaS^ and Hercntio, and Halvolio, and 
Jaquw, and Portia, and Imogen, and Loar, and Othello ; 
but to US he ia Bwcely a determined peraon, « subetan- 
tial reality of frnet time, the man Sbakapeare. The two 
greatest names in poetry aie to ns little more than 
manipg , If WB are not yet oonte to qneBtion his unity, as 
we do that of " the blind old man of Scio's rooky isle," 
an improvratent in critical acnteness donbtleea reserved 
for a distant pasteiity. we aa little feel the power of 
identifying tbe yonng man wbo came ap from Stratford, 
«u afterwards an indifferent player in a London theatre, 
and retired to his native ]dace in middle life, with the 
anthor <f Macbeth and Lear, aa we oan give a distinct 
historic personalis to Hraner. All that insatiable curi- 
osity and unwearied diligence have hitherto detected 
about £3>akBpeare serves iwier to disappoint and perplex 
OB than to furnish the slightest iUmbation of his oha> 
racter. It is not the icgister of his baptism, or the draft 
of bis wHI, or the orthc^raphy of his name that we seek. 
No letter of his writing, no record of his oonveisation, 
no character of him drawn with any fulness by a oonr 
temporary has been prodnoed.* 
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35. It is geneially anppoeed tLat he settled in London 
•lx>at 1687, beii^ ihsii l^enty-three years old. H^Bni 
For some time afierwarda we cannot trace him J^""* *" 
distinctly. Venus and Adonis, published in ' ' 
1593, he desoribes in hie dedication to Lord Sonthamptou, 
as " ihe first heir of his invention." It is, however, 
certain that it mnst have been written some years be- 
fore, nnlesa we take these words in a peonlior sense, for 
Greene, in his Oroat's Worth of Wit, 1S92, alludes, as 
we have seen, to Shakepeare as already known among 
dranLatic authors. It appears by this passage, that he 
bad converted the two plays on the wars of York and 
Xiancaster into what we read as the second and third 
patt» of Henry VI, What share lie may have had in 
similar repairs of the many plays then represented cannot 
be determined. It is genenJly believed that he had 
much to do with the tra^dy of Pericles, which is now 
printed among his works, and which external testimony, 
though we should not rely too much on that as to 
Shakspeare, has assigned to him ; but the play is full of 
evident moito of an inferior hand.^ Its date is unknown ; 
Drake supposes it to have been his earliest work, rather 
from its inferiority than on any other ground. Titus 
Andronicus is now t^ common consent denied to be, 
in any sense, a production of Shokspeare; veiy few 
passages, I should think not one, resemble his manner.' 

36. Tlxe Comedy of Errors may be presumed, by an 
allusion it contains, to have been written before cannajBt 
the submission of Paris to Henry IV. in 1594, ^™>™- 
which nearly put an end to the civil war.^ It is founded 
on a very popular subjeot. This ^mishes two extant 
comedies of Flautus, a translation &om one of which, 
the MenKchmi, was represented in Italy earlier than 
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any odier play. It had been already, as Mt. Collior 
thinks, brought upon the stage in England; and another 
play, later flian the Comedy of Errors, has been re- 
printed by Steevena. ShakBpeare himself wae so well 
■leased with the idea that he has retomed to it in 
Twelfth Night Notwithstanding the opportunity which 
these mistakes of identity fiimiBh for Indicrous situations, 
and for oarrying on a complex plot, they are not veiy 
well adapted to dramatic effect, not only from the maiu- 
fest difSculty of finding performers quite alike, _ bnt 
because, were this overcome, the audience mnst be in as 
great embarrassment as the represented characters theni- 
selves. In the Comedy of Errors there are only a few 
passages of a poetical vein, yet such perhaps as no other 
living dramatist could have written ; but the story is 
well inventetl and well managed ; the confasion of per- 
sons does not oease to amuse ; the dialogue is easy and 
gay beyond what had been hitherto hoard on the stage ; 
there is little buffoonery in the wit, and no abeni^ty in 
the oircimistances. 

37. The Two Gentlemen of Verona ranks above the 
TwoGro- Comedy of Errors, though still in the third 
Demeu oi olass of Shaksjieare's plays. It was probably 
Teron*. ^j^^ ^^ English comedy in which charaotois 

are dravm from social life, at once ideal and true ; the 
cavaliers of Verona and their lady-loves are graceful 
personages, with no transgression of the probabilities 
of nature ; but Hiey are not exactly the real men and 
■women of the same rank in England. The im^nation 
of Shakspeare must have been guided by some femiliarity 
with romances before it struck out this comedy. It 
contains some -very poetical lines. Though these two 
plays oould not give the slightest suspicion of the depth 
of thought which Lear and Atacbetb were to display, it 
was already evident that the names of Ctreene, and even 
Marlowe, would be eclipsed without any necessity for 
purloining tdeir plumes. 

38. Love's Labour Lost is genendly placed, I believe, 
Lnve'i i»- at the bottom of flie list. There is indeed little 
bom Legt. interest in the lable, if we can say that there i» 
any fable at all; bnt thei« are beantalul coruscations 
of fijicj-, more original oonoeption of character than in 
the Conw^ of Errors, more lively humour tlian in tbe 
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Gentlemen of Verona, more symptoms of Shakepeore's 
future powers as a comio writer uian in either. Unoh 
that ia here but imperfectly developed came forlii again 
in his later plays, eB|>eci&Uy in Aa yott Like It, and 
Much Ado about Nothing. The Tamingof the Tmiineor 
Shrew is the only play, except Henij- VI., in **si™r. 
which Shakspeare has been very lai^y a borrower. 
The best parts are certainly hiB, bat it must be confessed 
that several passages for which we give him credit, and 
which are veiy amaeing, belong to his unknown pre- 
decessor. The original play, reprinted by Steevens, was 
published in 1594.' I do not find so much geniuB in the 
Taming of the Shrew as in Love'e Xjaboni Lost ; but, aa 
an entire play, it is mnch more complete. 

89. The beantifol play of Midetunmer Night's Dream 
i8plftcedbyMa]oneaaearlyael692; itasnperi- MMmnunw 
ority to those wo have already mentioned affords ^ij^''* 
some presumption that it was written after 
them. But it evidently belongs to the earlier period td 
Shakspeare's genius ; poetical, as we account it, more 
than dramatic ; yet raUiei so because the indeeoribable 
profusion of imaginative poetry in this play overpowers 
our senses till we can hardly observe anything else, than 
&om any deficiency of dramatic excellence. For in 
reality the Htnicture of the fable, coneisting aa it does 
of three if not four actions, very distinct in their subjects 
and personages, yet wrought into each other without 
effort or confusion, displays the skill, or rather instinct 
tive felicity, of Shakspeare, a« nincb as in any play he 
has written. No preceding dramatist had attempted to 
&bricate a complex plot; for low comic scenes, intor- 
epersed with a serious action upon which they have no 
influence, do not merit notice. The Mensschmi of 
Plautus had been imitated by others as well as by 
Shakspeare i but we speak here of original invention. 

40. The midsummer Night's I>ream is, I believe, 
altt^ther original in one of the must beantiM m mt, 
conceptions tEat ever visited the mind of a <=i''»«^- 
poet, the iaiiy machinejy. A few before him had dealt 
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tions; Wt the sportiTQ, beneficent, invisible popat 
of the air and eulh, long ainoQ established in the creed 
G^ childhood, and of those simple as children, had never 
for a moment been blended with " human mortabi " 
among the personages of the drama. Lily's JUaid's 
Metamorj^oais ia probably later than this play of Sbak- 
apeaie, and was not published till 1600." It ia nnne- 
oeasary to observe that the &iriee of Spenser, as be has 
dealt witlt tbem, are wholly of a different race. 

41. The language of Midsnaimer Mint's Dream is 
lu tan- equally novel widL tiie machiaery. It sparklea 
B"**"- in peipetnal bri^tuess with all the boea of 
tiie rainbow, yet there is nothing overcharged or afiect- 
edly ornamented. Perhaps no play of Shakspeare has 
fewer blemisbea, or ia from b^;uuiing to end in so 
perfect keeping; none in which bo few lines could be 
erased, or so few expressioiis blamed. His own peculiar 
idiom, the dress of his mind, which bc^an to be discei^ 
nible in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, ia more frequently 
manifested in the present play. The expression is 
seldom obsoure ; but it is never in poetty, and hardly 
in prose, the eniression of other dramatists, and fu 
less of tbe people. And here, without reviving the 
debated question of Shakspeare's learning, I must ven- 
ture to think that he possessed rather mote acquaintance 
with the Latin language than many believe. The 
phrases, unintelligible and improper, except in the 
sense of their piimitive roots, which ooour so copiously 
in his plays, seem to be unaccountable on the supposi- 
tion of absoiate ignorance, la the Uidsommer Mght^s 
Dream these are much leas frequent than in bis later 
dmmas. But here we find several instances. Thus, 
" things base and vile, holding no quantity," for value; 
rivers, that " have overborn their coatmentt," the cantmefite 
ripa of Honioe ; " compact of imagination ;" " something 
of great eoiutanct/," for consistency; "sweet Fyramns 
transhied tbere;" "the law of Athens, which by no 
means we may exteKitate." I ha:re considerable donbia 
whether any of these expreBsions wonld be found in the 
contemporary prose of Elizabeth's reign, which was lesN 
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orernin by pedantry tlian that of her BucKiesBor; but, 
could anthonty be prodnoed for Latinifims so forced, it 
is still not very likely that one who did not imdoretand 
their proper meaning would have introduced thorn into 
poetry. It would be a weak answer that we do not 
deteot in Shakspeare any imitations of the Latia poets. 
His knowledge of the language may have been chiefly 
derived, like that of schoolboys, from the dictionary, 
uid insufficient for the thorough appreciation of their 
beautiee. But, if we should believe luiu well acquainted 
with Vij^l or Ovid, it would be ly no means surprising 
that his learning does not display itself in imitation. 
Shakspeare seems now and then to have a tinge on his 
imagination from former passages ; but he nsver de- 
signedly imitates, though, as we have seen, he has 
sometimes adopted. The streams of invention flowed 
too fitst from his own mind to leave him time to accom- 
modate the words of a foreign langu^e to our own. Be 
knew that to oreate woold be easier, and pleasanter, 
and better.' 

42. The tragedy of Borneo and .Tnliet is referred hy 
Malone to the year 1596. Were I to jndge by RonMuid 
internal evidence, I should be inclined to date J"^*- 
this play before the Uidsummer Night's Dream; the 
great frequency of rhymes, the comparative absenoe of 
Latinisma, the want of that thoughtful philosophy, 
which, when it had once germinated in Shakspeare's 
mind, never ceased to display itself, and several of the 
&ults that juvenili'^ may best explain and excuse, would 
justify this inference. 

43. In one of the Italian novels to which Shakspearo 
had frequently recourse for his &ble, he had ^^ 

the good fortune to meet with this simple and 
pathetio subject. What he found he has arranged with 
great skill. The inoidenta in Bomeo and Juliet are 
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rapid, varioiu, auintormitting in interest, Baffioiently 
probable, and tending to ttte oataetropbe. The moat 

Xlar dramatist haa hardly excelled one writing for an 
kt and barbarian st^e. It is certain that the ob- 
BerratioQ of the imity of time, which we find in this 
tragedy, nn&ebionable as the name of unity has become 
in onr criticism, gives an intenaenass of interest to the 
story, which is often dUuted and diapereed in & dramatio 
history. No play of Shakspeare is more &eqii»Ltly re- 
preaented, or hononred with mora teara, 

44. If from thia praise of the fable we pass to other 
iMbwiiiet oonsideiutionB, it will be more neoesaary to 
ud Me- modify our eulogiea. It has beeu said above of 
''''^°' the Midsnmmer Night^a Dream, that none of 
Shakspeare's plays have fewer blemishes. We can 1^ 
no means repeat thia commendation of Borneo and 
Juliet. It may be aaid rather that fbw, if any, are more 
open to reasonable censure ; and we are almost equally 
sbuck W its excellenoies and its defects. 

46. Madame de Stael hne truly remarked, that in 
Borneo and Juliet we have, more than in any other 
tragedy, the mere passion of love ; love, in all its vernal 
promiiie, full of hope and innocence, ardent beyond all 
restraint of reason, but tender as it is wann. The con- 
trast between this impetuosity of delirious joy, in which 
the youthful lovers are first displayed, and the horrurs 
of the last scene, throwm a charm of deep melancholy 
over the whole. Once alone each of them, in thexe 
earlier mofaen^, is touched by a presaging fear; it 
passea qnickly away from titem, but is not lost on tlie 
reader. To Ikim there is a sound of despair in flie wild 
effiuions of their hope, and the madnesa of grief i> 
mingled with the intoxication of their joy. And henoe 
it is that, notwithstanding its many blemishes, tra all 
read and witness this tragedy with delight. It is a 
aymbolio mirror of the feuful realities of life, where 
" the course of true love " has so often " not run smooHi,'* 
and momenta of as fond illusion as b^uiled the lovers of 
Verona have been exchanged, perhaps as rapidly, not 
indeed for the dagger and the bowl, but for the many- 
headed Borrows and sufferings of hunumity. 

46. The character of Borneo is one of excessive tender- 
ness. His first passion for Boaaline, which no vulgar post 
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wotild bxve brought forward, serves to display a conaii- 
tutional eneceptibility. There is indeed so TiHch^ 
much of this m hia deportment and language, ™"*'*- 
that we might be in some danger of mistaking it for 
effeminacT', if the loss of his friend had not aronsed his 
courage. It aeems to have been neoessaiy to keep down 
a little the other characters, that they might not over- 
power the principal one; and though we can t^ &o 
means agree with Biyden, that if Shakspeara had not 
killed Hercntio, Hercntio would have killed him, there 
might have been some danger of his killing Someo. His 
brilliant vivaoity shows the softness of the other a little 
to a disadvantage, Jnliet is a child, whose intoidcation 
in loving and being loved whirls away the little reason 
she may have possessed. It is however impoesible, in 
my opinion, to place her among the great female cha- 
racters of Shak^)eare'e creation, 

47. Of the langn^e of this tr^edy what Bball we say? 
It conlaius pass^ee tliat every one remembers, ThE lu- 
that are among the nobler efforts of Shak- ^ucc 
speare's poetry, and many short and beautiful touches 
ctt his proverlnal sweetness. Yet, on the other hand, the 
&nlts are in prodigious number. The conceits, the phrases 
that jar on xhs mind's ear, if I may use such an expres- 
sion, and interfere with the very emotion the poet would 
«xoite, occur at least in the first three acts widiout inter- 
mission. It seems to have formed part of his conception 
of this youthfiil and ardent pair, that they should talk 
irrationaUy. The extravagance of their fancy, however, 
not only foi^ete reason, but wastes iteeK in frigid me- 
taphors and incongruous conceptions ; the tone of Someo 
is that of the mMt bombastic common-place of gallantry, 
and the young lady differs only in being one degree more 
mad. The voice of virgin love has been conntetfeited 
by the authors of many fictions : I know none who have 
thought the style of Juliet would represent it. Nor is 
this confined to the happier moments of their inler- 
oourse. False thoughts aad misplaced phrases deform 
die whole of the third act. It may be added that, if not 
dramatic propriety, at least the interest of the character, 
IS affected by some of Juliet's allusions. She seems in- 
deed to have profited by the lessons and language of her 
venerable guardiut ; and those who adopt the edifying 
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prinoiple of dednoing a moral &om all they read, msjr 
sapposD that Shakapeore intended coverUy to irani 
pareata against the contaminatiiig influence of each do- 
mestics. These censnree apply chiefly to the firgt three 
acta; as the shadows deepen over the scene, the lan- 
guage aasumes a tone more proportionate to the interest : 
many speeches are exquisitely beautiful ; yet the tend- 
raioy to quibbles is never wholly eradicated. 

4S. The plays we have hitherto mentioned, to whitA 
atani one or two more might be added, belong to the 
iy'^'|i earlier dasa, or, as we might say, to his first 
^"^"^ manner. In the second ^)eriod of hia dramatio 
life, we should place his historical plays, snd such 
others as were written before the end of the century or 
perhaps before the death of Elizabeth. The Merchant 
of Venice, As You Like It, and Much Ado about Nothing, 
are among these. The -reimfioatiou in these is mcoe 
studied, the pauses more artificially disposed, the rhymeo, 
though not quite abandoned, become less frequent, the 
language is more vigorous and elevated, the principal 
chtuaoters are more strongly marked, more diatincuy 
conceived, and framed on a deeper insight into mankind. 
Nothing in the earlier plays can be compared, in this 
re^ct, with the two lUchards, or Shylook, or Falstafi^ 
or Hotrour. 

49. Many attempts had been made to dramatise tb» 
Tbehiito- P^ngli i'h chronicles, but, with the single excep- 
**• '*■'' tion of Marlowe's Edwaid II., so unsuooessfriUy, 
that Shakspeare may be considered as almost an origuial 
occupant of the field. He followed historioal truth witb 
considerable exactness ; and, in some of his plays, as in 
that of Eichard II., and generally in Bicbard ITT, and 
Henry VIII., admitted no imaginary personages, nur 
any scenes of amusement. The historical plays have 
had a great effect on Shakspeare's popularity. ThOT 
have identified him with English feelings in Engli^ 
hearts, and are very frequently read more in childhood, 
and consequently better remembered than some of his 
superior dramas. And these dnumatic chronicles borrowed 
EUi^rising liveliness and probability fcma the national 
character and form of government A prince, and • 
courtier, and a elave, are the stuff on whicii the historic 
diamatiBt would have to work in some countries ; bnl 
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eveiy class of freemen, in ttie just aabordination irithont 
which neither htunan society, nor the stage, which 
shoold be its mirror, oan be more than a chaos of huddled 
units, lay open to the selection of Shakspeare. What he 
invented is as troly English, as truly hiBtorical, in the 
la^e sense of moral hiHtory, as what he read. 

60. The Merchant of Venice is generally eetoemed tiie 
best of Shakepeare's comedies, ^nds excellent uadunt 
play is referred to the year 1697.* In the "^ ^™'* 
management of the plot, iriiioh is sufficiently complex 
without the sli^test confnsion or incoherenco, I do not 
oonceive that it has been surpassed in the annals of any 
theatre. Yet there are those who still affect to speak of 
Shakspeare as a barbarian ; and others who, giving what 
they think due credit to his genius, deny hun all judg- 
ment and dramatic taste. A comparison of his works 
with those of his contempontries, and it is surely to them 
that we should look, will prove that his judgment is by 
no means the least of hu rare qualities. This is not 
BO remarkable in the mere constmotion of his fable, 
though the present comedy is absolntely perfect in thai 
point of view, and several others are excellently ma- 
naged, as in the geneisl keeping of the characters, and 
the choice of incidents. If Shakspeare is sometimee ex- 
travagant, the Miirstons and Middletons are seldom other- 
wise. The variety cf charaoters in the Merchant of 
Venice, and tlie powerful delineation of those upon 
whom the interest ohiefly depends, the effectiveness of 
many scenes in representation, the copionsneas of the 
wit, and the beauty of the language, it would be super- 
fluous to extol ; nor is it our office to repeat a tale so 
often told as the praise of Shakspeare. In the language 
there is the commencement of a metaphysical obscurity 
which soon became oharacteriatic ; but it is perhaps lees 
observable than in any later play. 

•H«a,inhlaPaUadl>Tun[ft,arWlfi oKDalTirttiitHhlaaentlemenDfTeniiu, 
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51. The Bveet and sportive toncper of Shakspeafe, 
diongli it never deserted him, gave w&y to adTanoing 
years, and to the mastering force of Beiions thoaght. 
What he read we kno'w but very imperfectly, yet, in the 
last years of lihis century, when five«nd'thirty summerH 
had ripened his genius, it seems that lie muet have 
transfosed muoh of the wisdom of past ages into his 
own all-cDmbining mind. In several of the historical 

Ai Ton plays, in the Merchant of Venice, and eapeoiaUy 

^^^ !*■ m As You Like It, the philosophic eye, turned 
inwaid on the mystaries of human nature, is more and 
more oharaoteristio ; aoA we might apply to the last 
oomedy the bold figure that Cnleildga has less appro- 
priately employed aa to tlie early poems, that " tlie 
creative power and the intellectual energy wrestle as in 
a war-embrace." In no other play, at least, do we find 
the bright imagination and fascinating graoe of Shak- 
Bpeare's youth so mingled with the thonght&ilnees of 
hia matiirer age. This play is referred with reaaonable 
probability to the year 1600. Few comedies of Shak- 
epeare are more generally pleasii^, and its manifold im- 
probabilities do not much affect ns in perusal. The 
brave, injured Orlando, the spri^tly bat modest Bosa- 
lind, the &itbful Adaro, the reflecting Jaqnea, the serene 
and magnanimous Duke, interest us by turns, though llie 
play is not so well managed as to condense our sympathy, 
and direct it to the conclusion. 

62. The comic scenes of Sbakspeare had generally 
been drawn from novels, and laid in foreign 
£^Mu lands. But several of our earliest plays, aa 
§'■'* has been partly seen, delineate the prevailing 

manners of English life. None had acquired a 
reputation wliicli endured beyond their own time till 
Ben Jonson in 1 596 produced, at the age of twenty-twOi 
his first comedy, Svery Man in his Humour ; an ex- 
traordinary monument of early genius, in what is seldom 
the possession of youth, a clear and unerring deaorip- 
tion of human character, various, and not extravagant 
beyond the necessities of the stage. He had learned Hie 
pruioiples of oomedy, no doubt, from Plautos and 
Terence; for they were not to be derived fixim the 
modems at home or anroad; but he could not draw 
from them the application of living passions and man- 
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neis; and it wonld be no lees nnfidr, as Gifford haa 
justly observed, to make Bobodil a copy of Thiaao, than 
10 deny the dramatic originality of Kit«ly. 

53. Every Man in bis Humour is perbaps tbe earliest 
of Eiux>pean domestic oomedioe that deeerres to be re- 
membered; for even tbe Mandragora of Macbiavel 
shrinks to a mere farce in comparison.'' A much {p-eator 
master of comio powers than Jonson was indeed his con- 
temporary, and, as he perhaps fancied, his rival ; but, 
for some reason, Sbakspeare nad never yet drawn hia 
story from the domestic life of hia countrymen. Jonson 
avoided the common defect of the Italian and Spanish 
theatre, the sacrifice of all other dramatic objects to cma 
only, a rapid and amusing snooession of incidents : bis 
plot is slight and of no great complexity ; but his es- 
oellenoe is to be found in the variety of his characters, 
and in their individuality very clearly deEoed with 
little extravagance. 
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1. I AX not aware that we can make any great di>- 
juHiin tLnotfon in the oharacteT of the Italian writen 
■•^<"*- of tiiis and the preceding period, thongh th^ 
are more numerons in the present. Some of these have 
been already mentioned on acoonnt of their subjects 
jj^^ In point of style, to whioh we now chiefl} 
Donfine onraelvea, Casa is esteemed among Qie 
best.* The Galateo is certainly diffase, bnt not bo 
languid as some cant«mpoTaty works ; nor do we find 
in it, I think, so many of the inversionB whioh ate 
common blemishes in the writings of this age. The prose 
.^^^^ of Tasso is placed by Comiani almost on a lerel 
with his poetry for beauty of diction. "We 
find in it," he says, "dignity, rhythm, elegance, snd 
purity withont affectation, and perspicuity without vnl- 
garitjr. He is never trifiog or verbose, like his contem- 
poraries of that century ; bnt endeavonrs to fill every 
part of bis discourses with meaning."" These praises 
may be just, but there is a tediousness in the moral 
essaj's of Tasso, which, like many other productions of 
tiiat class, assert what tho reader has never seen demed, 
and distinguish wliat he is in no danger of confounding. 
2. Few Italian writers, it is said by the editors of ue 
TolnminouB Uilan oolleotion, have united equally with 
Firensnola the most sinntle naivete to a delicate swecV 
nesa, that diffuses itself^ over the heart of the readei 
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Hia ditdogae on the Beauty of Women is reckoned oue 
of the best of his worka. It is diffuse, but 
seems to deserve tlie praise bestowed upon ctim^r*' 
ita Ungu^e. His tnuuilation of the Golden '^ "^>" 
AsaofApiueinB is read with more pleasure than ^"^ 
the original. The usual style of Italian prose in this, 
accounted by some its best age, is elaborate, ornate, yet 
not to excess, with a rhythmical Btnioture apparently 
much studied, very rhetorical, and for the most ^rt 
trivial, aa we should now think, in its matter. The 
style of Uachiavel, to which, perhaps, the reader's at- 
tention was not sufficiently called while we were con- 
cemed with his political pbili>sophy, is eminent for 
simplicity, strength, and cleamesa. It would not be too 
much to place him at the head of the prose writers at 
Italy. But very few had the good taste to emulate so 
admirable a model. " Tliey were apt to presume," says 
Corniani, " that the spirit of good writing consisted in 
the artificial employment of rhetorical figures. They 
hoped to fertilise a soil barren of argument by sucti 
resources. They believed that they should become elo- 
quent by accumulating words upon words, and phrases 
upon phrases, huntii^ on every side for metaphors, and 
esa^ei-ating the most trifling theme by frigid hyper 

3. A treatise on Painting, by Baflaelle Borghino, pub- 
lishedin 1584,called It Biposo.is highly praised luiiaa 
for its style by the Milan editore ; but it is di£G- lefr- 
eult for afbreigner to judge so correctly of these "' 
delicacies of langu^e, as he may of the general merits of 
composition. They took infinite pauis with their letters, 
great numbers of which have been collected. Those of 
Annibal Caro are among the best known j* but Pietro 

4 11 !■ of u nleruxy Is lbs Uitor quelU. cbe Don gU dumo. Cosa. clK ■ 
of lll«nitan, Tmt tn cmfl of Cbtd'i letttn mc pare llnnlbalmt i 
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Aretiiia, Paolo UuMizio, and Boufiidio are also cele- 
brated fi>r their style. The appearance of labour and 
affectation ia still leea pleaai&g in epistolar; corree- 
poodence than is writings more evidently designed for 
the paUio eye ; and there will be fbnud abimdiuice of 
it ic tbeee Itslian wiitera, especially in addreeaii^ their 
auperiora. Cicero was a model peipetnally before their 
eyes, and whoae fotdts they did not porceire. Yet per- 
napa the Italian initinga of thia period, with tneir 
flowing gntoe, are moiv agreeable than the eenteutioas 
antitheflee of the Spaniards. Both are artificial, but the 
effbits of the one are bestowed on diction and cadence, 
ttioss of the other display a constant strain to be em- 
pbatio and profbnnd. What Cioen) was to Italy, Seneca 
became to Spain. 

4. An exoeption to the general chatacter of difiuae- 
DsTBuu'i nesB is found in the well-known translation of 
Tuitat. Tacitos by I>ivanzatL Thia, it has often been 
eaid, he baa accomplished in fewer words than the oii- 
ginal. No one, fbr the most part, inquires into the 
truth of what is confidently said, even where it is oh- 
Tionsly impoesible. Bnt whoever knows the Latin and 
Italian langoagea must know that a translation of Taoitiu 
into Italiui cannot be made in fewer words. It will be 
found, aa mi^t be expected, that Davamati has suc- 
ceeded by leaving ont as mnoh as was required to com- 
pensate die difTerenco that articles and auxiliary verba 
made against him. His translation ia also oenauied 
by Comiani,* aa full oi obsolete tenns and Florentine 
Tnlgarisns. 

5. We can place nnder no better head than the present 
Joi^iu that lighter literature which, withont taking 
^™^ the form of romanoe, endeavonre to amose the 

reader by fanci^ invention and gay remark. The 
Italians have mnoh of this ; bnt it is beyond oar pro- 
vince to ennmerato productions of no great merit or 
renown. Jordano Bruno's celebrated Spaccio della Beetia 
Trioniaiit« is one of this class. Another of Bruno's li^t 
pieces is entitled La Cabala del Cavallo P^aseo, con 1' 
A^innta de 1' Asino Cillenico. This has more prcAne- 
nen in it than tiie Spaccio della Bestia. The latter, aa ii 
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well known, waa dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney ; as vb» 
also another little piece, Oli Eroioi Fiijori. In this he 
has a Bonnet addiessed to the T-Jngljuh ladies : " Dell' 
Inghiltena o Vaghe Ninfe e BeUe;" but ending, of 
oonrae, with a compliment, somewhat at the expenBe cd 
these beauties, to " 1' unica Diana, Qual' h tr& vol quel, 
ohe tr& gV astri il sole." It had been well for Bnmo if 
he had kept himself under the protection of Diana. The 
" chaate beams of that wateiy moon " were less scorching 
than the fires of the Inqtusition, 

6. The French generally date the beginning of an 
easy and natoral style in their own language pimcti 
&om tJie pnUication of James Amyot^s transU- 7^"^ 
tlon of Plutarch in 1659. Some earlier writers, ^"^ 
however, have been mentioned in •another place, and 
perhaps some might have been added. The French 
style of tjie sixteenth century is for the most part diffose, 
endless in its periods, and consequently n^igont of 
grammar ; bnt it was even then lively and unafiected, 
especially in narration, the memoirs cf that ^e being 
BtiU read with pleasure. Aniyot, according to some, 
knew Greek but indifferently, and was perhaps on that 
acconnt a better model of his own language ; bat if he 
did not always render the meaning of Plutarch, he has 
made Flutarch's reputation, and that in some measure of 
those who have taken Plutarch for their guide. It is 
well known how popular, more perhaps than any other 
ancient, this historian and moralist has been in France; 
but it is through Aniyot that he has been read. The 
style of hb traoBlator, abounding with the native idiom, 
and yet enriching the language, not at that time quite 
oopions enough for its high vocation in literature, with 
many words which us^;e and authority have recognised, 
has always been regarded with admiration, and by some, 
in the prevalence of a less natural taste, with regret. It 
is in French prose what that of Marot is in poetry, and 
BU^esta, not an uncultivated simplicity, but the natural 
grace of a young person, secure of appearing to advan- 
tage, bat not at bottom indifferent to doing so. This 
nMoetd, a word which, as wo have neither natnialised in 
orthography nor translated it, I mnst adopt, has ever 
sinoe heen the oharm of good writing in France, It is, 
abore all, the characteristic of one who may justly be 
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called the disciple of Amyot, uid who extols him abore 
kll other \vTiters in the language — Montaigne. The 
bscination of Monlaigne'e manner is acknowledged hj 
all who read him ; and with a worse style, or one len 
indiTidnally adapted to hia character, he wonld never 
have bees the favonrite of the world.' 

7. In the Eesaya of Montaigne a few pass^es occnr of 
Hontugw) Btrikiug thottgh simple eloquence. Bnt it most 
"" ^'^- be admitted that the fitmiliar idiomatic tone of 
Amyot was better fitted to please than to awe, to soothe 
the mind than to excite it, to charm awa; the cares of 
the moment than to import a durable emotion. It was 
also so remote &om the grand style which the writings 
of Cicero and tlie precepts of rhetoric had taught the 
learned world to admire, that we cannot wonder to find 
some who sought to model their French by a differaat 
Blandard. The only one of these, so far as I am aware, 
that &lls within the sixteenth century is Du Yair, a man 
not lees distingnisbed in public life than in literature, 
having twice held the aeals of France nnder Louis XIII. 
" He composed," says a modem writer, " many Trorks, in 
which he endeavoured to be eloquent; bat he fell into 
the error, at that time so common, of too mnoh wishing 
to Ladnise oar mother-tongue. He has been chatged 
with fabricating words, sndi as gponaon, cogitation, con- 
tumelte, dHwaditi, omUmnement," ■ &c. Notwithstanding 
these instances of bad taste which, when collected, seem 
more monstrous than as they are dispersed in his writ- 
' ings, Da Vair is not devoid of a flowing eloquence, whioh, 
whether perfectly congenial to the spirit d the langoage 
or not, has never wanted its imitatora and admirers, and 
those very saocesEfuI and brilliant, in Franob Uteratnre.' 

' Sm tlH irlkla OD Amjot in BaUtet, tiqslUi et quid ma tRmos n 
:v. 118; BcTle; Ia Hirpei Blogr. Uni- magLitntqiiluneiigni^aMltcDTB* 
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It was of couree tbe maimer of the bar and of fhe pulpit, 
after the pulpit laid aside ite buffoonery, &r more than 
that of Amyot and Montaigne. 

8. It is not ill my povur to communicate much mfor- 
natioti aa to the minor literature of France, ijaure 
One book may be named as being familiarly Mmippfa. 
known, the Satire Menippee. The first edition bears 
the date of 1593, but is said not to have appeared till 
I&94, containing Bome aHueiouB to events of that year. 
It is a ridicule on the proceedings of the League, who 
^^re then masters of Paris, and baa commonly been 
ascribed to Leroj, cRjion of liouen, though Fasserat, 
Pitbou, Kapin, and others, are said to have had some 
share in it. This book is histoiically curious, but I do 
not perceive that it displays any remarkable degree of 
humour or invention. The truth appears so much 
throughout, that it cannot be nuiked among works of 
fiotion.' 

9. Inthescantyand obscure productions of the English 
press under Edward and Mary, or in the early f^i>>b 
years of Elizabeth, we should search, I con- *"■*"■ 
oeive, in Tain for any el^anoe or eloquence in writing. 
Yet there is an increasing expertness and fluency ; and 
1i\e language insensibly rejoctiag obsolete forms, the 
manner of our writers is less unconth, and their sense 
more pointed and perspicuous than before, Wilson's 
Art of Ehetorique is at least a proof that some knew the 
merits of a good style, if they did not yet bring their 
mice to bear on their own language. In Wilsons own 
manner there is nothing remarkable. The first book 
which can be worth naming at all is Ascham's ^,j^,„^ 
Schoolmaster, pablisbed in 1570, and probably 
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written some yeaiB before, Aacham is plain toad Btrong 
in his st^le, but without grace or warmtli ; his sentencca 
have no hannony of structnre. He stands, however, u 
tax SB I have seen, above all other writets in the fint 
half of tbt) qneen's reign. The beat of these, like Regi- 
nald Scot, express their meaning well, but with no 
attempt at a rhythmical strQOtnre or figurative language; 
they are not b&i writers, because their solid sense is 
aptly conveyed to the mind ; but they are not good, 
because they have little selection of words, and give no 
pleasure by means of style. Futtenhom is perhaps the 
first who wrote a well-measured prose ; in his Art c^ 
English POeaie, published in 1586, ho is elaborate, etu- 
dious of elevated and chosen expression, and rather 
diffuse, in the manner of the Italians of the sixteentli 
century, who affected that fulness of a^le, and whom h« 
probacy meant to imitate. But in l£ese lat«r years of 
the queen, when almost every one was c^er to be dis- 
tinguished for sharp wit or ready learning, the want irf 
good models of writing in our own language gave rise to 
some perversion of &e public taat«. Thoughts and 
words began to be valued, not as they were just and 
natural, but as they were removed from common appre- 
hension, and most exclusively the original property of 
tboee who employed them. This in poetry showed 
itself in affected oonoeits, and in prose led to the pedantry 
of recondite mythological allusion, and of a lAtinised 
pbraeeol<^^. 

10. The most remarkable specimen of Hub class is the 
liDpinis Euphuea of Lilly, a book of little value, but 
otiMir. which deserves notice on account of the in- 
fluence it is recorded to have had upon the court of 
Elizabeth ; an influenoe also over the public taste, which 
is manifested in the literature of the age.' It is divided 
into two parte, haviug separate titles ; the first, " Ku- 
pbuea, the Anatomy of Wit ;" the second, " £uphneB 
and his England." This is a very dull story cf a young 
Athenian, whom the autliar places at Naples in the first 
part, and brii^ to England in the second ; it is full ut 
dry ooBunonpl^ses. The style whioh obtained celebrity 

ii (CnpbiK*, Hi. CoUlR aink^ ma MRod taiian. Wntli nICn tte ft 
imtUabtd aulT in mil HmluiF haa 1 idlE' " ' ' 
.sp/ o( U>U Tcu, wUctl be tock u to £v 
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is aatjthetiaa] and sententioiu to affeotation ; a peTpetnal 
effort with DO adequate suocew rendering the book eqoally 
dist^reeable and ridiculoua, though it might not he diffi- 
cult to £nd passes lather more happy and ingenious 
than the rest. The following Kpocimen is taken at ran- 
dom, and, though snfBcientiy characteristio, is perhaps 
rather un&vourahle to Lilly, aa a little more affected 
and empty than uanaL 

11. " The sliarpeBt north-eastwind,my goodEuphues, 
doth never last three days, tempeatB have but a. short 
time, and the more violent the thunder is the less per- 
manent it is. In the like manner it &lleth out with 
jars and caipings of friends, which, be^nn in a moment, 
are ended in a moment. Necessary it is that among 
friends there should be some thwarting, but to continue 
in anger not convenient : the camel first troubleth the 
water before ho drink ; the frankincenKe is burned before 
it smell; friends are tried before they be trusted, lest, 
shining like the carbuncle as though they had fire, they 
be found, being touched, to be without fixe. Friendship 
should be like the wine which Homer, much commend- 
ing, called Maroueum. whereof one pint being mingled 
with five quarts of water, yet it keepeth his old strength 
and virtue, not to be qualified by any discurteaie, ^MIere 
salt doth grow, nothing else can breed ; whero friendship 
is built, no ofience can harbour. Then, Euphuex, let 
the &lling out of finends be the renewing of aficction, 
that in this we may resemble the bones of the lion, 
which, Ij'ing still and not moved, begin to rot, but, 
being strioken one against another, break out like fire, 
and wax green." 

12. "The lordsandgentlemenin that oourt (of Eliza- 
beth) are also an example," he says in a subsequent 
passive, " for all others to follow, true types of nobilitj-, 
the only stay and staif of honour, brave courtieTa, atont 
Boldiers, apt to revel in peaoe and ride in war. In fight 
fierce, not dreading death ; in friendship firm, not breah- 
ing promise ; courteous to all that deserve well, cruel to 
none that deserve ill. Their adversaries they trust not 
— that showeth their wisdom ; their enemies they fear 
not — that argueth their courage. I'hey are not'apt tu 
profier injuries, not fit to take any ; loth to pick quar- 
rels, birt longing to revenge them." Lilly pays great 
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(jomplimeiits to the ladies for beantj and modesty, and 
overloads Elizabeth with panegyric. "Touchi^ the 
beauty of this prince, her countenance, her majesty, her 
jteTKtnage, f cannot thinh that it may be Bufficiently 
commended, when it cannot be too much marvailed at; 
Ml tliat I am conatrained to say, ae Praxiteles did when 
he bugan to paint Venns and her sou, who doubted 
whether tho world oould afford colours good enough for 
two auch fair faces, and 1 whether my tongue can yield 
words to blaee that beauty, the perfection whereof none 
can imagine ; which, seeing it is eo. I must do like those 
that want a clear sight, who, being not able to discern 
the sun in the sky, are inforced to behold it in the 
water." 

13. It generally happens that a style devoid ofeim- 
iii popn- plicity, when first adopted, becomes the object 
"^'T- of admiration for ila imagined ingeauity and 
difSculty; and that of Euphues was welt adapted to a 
pedantic generation who valued nothing higher than 
iar-fetohed allusions and sententious precepts. All the 
ladies of the time, we are told, were Lilly s scholara — 
" she who spoke not Euphuism being as little r^arded 
at court as if she could not speak French." "His in- 
vention," says one of his editors, who Beems well worthy 
of him, " was so ouriouely strong, that Elizabeth's court 
held his notes in admiration."'' Shakepeare has ridi- 
culed this style in Love's Labour's Lost, and Jonson ia 
Every Man out of his Humour; but, as will be seen on 
comparing the extracts I have given above with the 
language of Holofemea and Fastidious Brisk, a little in 
the tone of caricature, which Sir Waltor Soott has height- 
ened in one of his novels, till it bears no great resem- 
blance to the real Enphuee. I am not sure that 8tmk- 
speare has never caught the Euphuistic style, when he 
did not intend to make it ridionlous, especially in some 
speeches of Hamlet. 

14. The first good prose writer, in any positive sense 

sidnr;'! of the word, ia Sir Philip Sidney. The Arcadia 

Anadis. appeared in 1590. It has been said of the author 

of this famoua romanoe, to which, aa such, we shall have 

soon to revert, that " we may regard the whole llteniiy 

■■ In BtoRT. Britutnla, at. lUtj 
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chtuuotoT of that age as in some sort derived and do- 
Hccnded from him, and his work as the fountaio from 
which all the vigoroos sbuote of that period drew somft- 
thing of their verdure and strength. It was indeed the 
Arcadia which first taught to the contemporary writbra 
that inimitable interweaving and contexture of words, 
ihat bold and unshackled nse and application of them, that 
art of giving to language, appropriated to objects the most 
common and trivial, a kind of acquired and adventitious 
loftiness, and to diction in itself noble and elevated a 
sort of superadded dignity, that power of ennobling the 
sentiments by the lai^^uage, and the language by the 
sentiments, which so often excites our admiration in 
perusing the writers of the ^e of Elizabeth." ' This 
panegyric appears a good deal too strongly expressed ; 
and perhaps the Arcadia had not this great ijifluence 
over the writers of the latter yean of Elizabeth, whose 
age is, in the pass^e quoted, rather too indefinitely men- 
tioned. We are sometimes apt to mistake an improve- 
ment springing from the general condition of the publio 
mind for imibition of the one writer who has first dis- 
played the efiects of it. Sidney is, as I have said, our 
earliest good writer ; bnt if the Arcadia had never been 
published, I cannot believe that Hooker or Bacon would 
nave written worso. 

15. Sidney's Defence of Poesie, as has been surmised 
by his last editor, was probably written about hib Defcnc* 
1581. I should incline to place it later than '^P"*'* 
the Arcadia/ and he may perhaps allude to himself 
where ho says, "some have mingled matters heroicsl 
and pastoral." This treatise is elegantly composed, with 
perhaps too artificial a constmotion of sentences ; the 
sense is good, but the expression is very difinse, which 
gives it too much the air of a declamation. The great 
praise of Sidney in this treatise is, that be has shown 
the capaci^ of the EngUsh langut^ for spirit, variety, 
gracious idiom, and mascidine firmness. It Is worth 
notice that under the word poesy he includes such works 
•8 his own Arcadia, or in short any fiction. " It is not 
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rliTinii^ and Teraing that maketh poee^ ; one raajr be ■ 
poet without Tersing, and a Tetsifier witbont poetry," 

16 But the finest, as well as the moet philoeopbical, 
_^^ writer of the Elizabethan period is Hooker. 
' The fiiBt book of tbe Eoclesiastioal Polity is at 
this day one of the masterpieces of English eloquenoe. 
His periods, indeed, are generally much too long and 
too intrioatfl, but portions of them are often beanti£iUy 
rhythmical ; his language is rich In English idiom wito^ 
out vulgarity, and in words of a Latin source without 
pedantry ; he is more uniformly solemn than the usa^a 
of later times permits, or even than writers of that time, 
such as Bacon, conversant with mankind as well as 
books, would have reckoned necessary ; but tlie example 
of ancient orators and philosophers npon themes ao 
grave as those which he discusses may justiiy the 
serious dignity from which he does not depart. Hooker 
is perhaps the first of mich in England who adorned his 
prose with the images of poetry ; but this he has done 
more judicionsly and with more moderation thui others 
of great name ; and we must be bigots in Attic severity 
before we can object to some of his grand figoies of 
speech. We may praise him also for avoiding the super- 
fluous Inxury of quotation, a rock on which the writers 
of the succeeding ^e were so frequently wrecked. 

17. It must be owned, however, by every one not 
Cb^n^arot absolutely blinded by a love of scarce books, 
Enubetbu that the prose literature of the queen's reign, 
"^"^ taken generally, is but very mean. The pe- 
dantio Euphuism of LiUy ovenipreads the productions 
which aspire to the praise of politeness ; while the com- 
mon style of most pieces of oiroumstanoe, like those <^ 
Martin Mar-prelate and his answerers (for there is little 
to choose in this respect between paVties), or of such 
jeflbrte at wit and satire as came frvm Greene, Nash, and 
other worthies of onr early stage, is low, and, with few 
exceptions, very stupid ribnldry. Many of these have 
ft certain utility in the illustration of Shakspeare and of 
ancient manners, which is neither to be overlooked in 
our contempt for such trash, nor to be mistaken for in- 
trinsic merit. If it is alleged that I have not read 
enough of the Elizabethan literature to censure it, I 
must reply that, admitting my slender aoquaiutance witf 
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tiie numberless little books that some years ainoe used 
to be sold at vast prioes, I may still draw an inferenoo 
from the inability of tbeix admirers, or at least pnr- 
chaseiB, to produce any tolerable specimens. Let Hie 
labonrs of Sir E^rton Brydges, me British Biblio- 
grapber, the Ceneura Litarana, the Eeetituta, colleo- 
tions BO copions, and formed with so mncb indnstiy, 
speak for the prose of the queen's reign. I would again 
repeat that good sense in plain language was not always 
wanting upon serious subjects ^ it is to polite writing 
alone that we now refer.' Spenser's dialogue upon the 
State of Ireland, the Brief Conceit of Ei^lish Policy, 
and seveiBl other tracts, ore written as Buoh treattses 
should be written, but they are not to be counted in the 
list of eloquent or elegant compositions. 
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1 8. Irr tiie earlier periods with which we have been con- 
versant, oritioiBm nad been the humble hand- suteDf 
maidof the ancient writers, content to explain, cwci™- 
or sometimes aspiring to restore, but seldom presuming 
to censure their toxt, or even to justify the Buperstitious 
admiration that modem scholars felt for it. There is, 
however, a different and far higher criticism, which 
excites and guides the taste fur truth and beauty in 
works of imagination — a criticism to which even the 
great masters of language are responsible, and from 
which they expect their reward. But of the many who 
have sat in this tribunal, a small minority have been 
recognised as rightful arbiters of the palms they pretend 

V It !■ lut probablft Hut Brydg«, a M ttaotratd, which h^n ui/ crthei- mrnt 
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to confer, and an appeal to the public voice lias as ofifin 
Bent away tho judgeu in diehonoiir as confirmed their 



19. It is a proof at least of the talents and uuuidge 
ScaUger*! whioh distinguished Julius CoBsar Scaliger that 
fotiia. j,g_ gjgj Qf ^j (jjg modems (or, if there are. ex 
oeptiona, they must be partial and inconsidetahle), 
undertook to reduce the whole art of Terse into system, 
illuBtmtJng and confirming every part by a profusion of 
poetical literature. Hia Poetics form an octavo of about 
900 pages, closely printed. We can give but a slight 
Bket^ of so extensive a work. In the first book he 
treats of tlie different species of poems ; in the second of 
different metres ; tiie third is more miscellaneous, hut 
relates chiefly to figures and turns of phrase ; the fourth 
proceeds witn the same subject, but these two are very 
oomprehensive. In the fiflJi we come to apply these 
principles to criticism ; and here we find a comparifion 
of various poets one with another, especially of Homer 
with Vii^pl. Tho sixth book is a general criticism on 
all Latin poets, ancient and modem. The seventh is a 
kind of supplement to the rest, and seems to contain all 
the miscellaneous matter that he found himself to have 
omitted, together with some questions purposely re- 
served, as he tells us, on account of their difBoulty. 
His comparison of Homer vrith Virgil is very 
(mncTof elaborate, extending to every simile or other 
V^ *" passage wherein a resemblance or imitation can 
be olraerved, as well as to the general mau^e- 
ment of their epic poems. In this comparison he gives 
an invariable preference to Virgil, and declares that the 
difference between these poets is as great aa between a 
lady of rank and the awkward wife of a citizen. Musffins 
he oonceives to be &x superior to Homer, according to 
the testimony of antiquity ; and the poem of Hero and 
Leander, which it does not occur to him to suspect, is 
the only one in Greek that can be named in competition 
with Virgil, as he shows by comparison of the said poem 
with the very inferior efftisions of Homer. If MnssBus 
had written on the same subject as Homer, Scaliger 
does not doubt but that he wonld have left the Iliad and 
Odyssey fiir behind," 

1 QoDd fl HiuBiu, em, tpiM Honmnfl ■olptimtn foIsA JodSsmiu. 
tolpilt, mpdiMI. kngt mellu «uin Tbe toOiiwiof ta ■ ipgdmM nl 8n)l> 
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20. These opinioiu will not raise Soaliger's tasto very 
greatly in our eyes. But it is not perhaps eurprisiug that 
aa Italian occustoiaed to the polished effemioacy of 
modem verse, both in his language and in Latin, should 
be delighted with the poem of Hero and Leander, which 
has the sort of charm that belongs to the statues of Bao> 
chns, and soothes the ear with Toluptuous harmony, 
while it gratifies the mind with elegant and pleasing 
imagery. It is not, however, to be taken for gntnted 
that 3caliger is always mistaken in his judgments on 
partioular passages in these greatest of poets. The sn- 
periority of the Homeric poems is rather incontestible 
m their general effect, and in the vigorons originality of 
his Terse, than in the selection of clrcuuistance, senti- 
ment, or expression. It would be a sort of prejudice 
almost as tasteless as that of Scaliger, to refiise thepmise 
of real poetic superiority to many passages of Virgil, 
even as compared witli the Iliad, and far more with the 
Odyssey. If the similes of the older ^oet are more pio- 
tnresque and animated, those of his imitator are more 
appropriate and parallel to the subject. It would be 
rattter whimsical to deny this to be a principal merit in 
a comparison. Scaliger sacrifices Theocritus as much 
as Homer at the altar of Vii^l, and of course Apol- 
louiuB has little chance with so partial a judge. Horace 
and Ovid, at least tbe latter, are also held by Scaligur 
superior to the Greeks whenever they come into com- 
petition, 

21. In the fourth chapter of the sixth book, Scaliger 
criticises the modem Latin poets, banning with Ua- 
rullns; for, what is somewhat remarkable, ho says that 
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ba fa«l been nnaUe to see the Ijatin poems of Petrarcli. 

He ratoa MmdUos low, thongb bf> dwells at 
^^^ length on his poetry, and thinks no better of 
i^ AnsorelliiB. The oontinnatioii of the .^hteid 

*" by Hftphans he highly praises; Augeriuias 

not at all ; Hantaan has some geoins, hot no ekiU ; and 
ijoaliger is indignant that some ignorant sohoolmaBtera 
shoold teach &om him laUier tlun from Virgil. Of 
Dolet he speaks with great severity ; his nnhappy fate 
does not atone for the badness of iaa Teises in me eyes 
of 90 atom a critic; " the fire did not purify him, but 
father he pollnted the fire." Palingcnius, thongb too 
diSiiae, he accounts a good poet, and Cotta as an imita- 
tor of Catullus. Palearius aims rather to be philosopbical 
than poetical. Castiglione is ezoellent ; Bembos wants 
Tigonr, and sometimes elegance ; be is too fond, as many 
ouere are, of trivial words. Qf Folitian Scaliger does 
not speak highly; he rather lesembles StatJos, has no 
grace, and is oareleaa of harmonT. Yida is reckoned, 
he aays, by most the first poet of our time ; he dwells 
theiefbie, long on the Ara Foetica, and extols it highly, 
ttiongfa not without copious censure. Of Yida's other 
poems the Bombyx is the best. Poatanns is admirable 
for everjrthiiig, if be bad known where to stop. To 
SannaaariuB and Fraoastoritts be sssignB the highest praise 
of univeisal merit, but places the last at the head of the 
whole hand. 

22. The Italian language, like those of Greece and 

Borne, had been hitherto almost exclusively 

' fa^^ treated by grammarians, the euperior criticism 

"^J^^ having Uttle place even in me writings of 

Bemlra. Bnt soon after the middle of the cen- 
tury, the academies established in many cities, dedicating 
much time to their native laogn^e, began to point out 
beautieB, and to animadvert on defects beyond the pro- 
vince of grammar. The entbuaiastio admiration of Pe- 
trarch poured itself forth in tedious commentaries apon 
every word of every sonnet ; one of which, illustrated 
with the heavy prolixity of that age, would sometimea 
be the theme of a volume. Some philosojibical or theo- 
logical pedants spiritualized his meaning, as had beeu 
attemptod before: the absurd paradox of denying the 
real existence of Latira is a known specimen of thdr 
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refinements. Many wrote on the subject of his love lot 
het ; and .a few denied its Platonic purity, whicli how- 
ever tlie academy of Ferrara thouglit fit to decree. One 
uf the heretics, by name Creeci, ventured eJbo to main- 
tain that she wa« married ; bat this probable hypothesis 
bad not many followere.' 

23. Meantime & multitude of new versifiera, chiefly 
close copyists of the style of Petrarch, lay open ogpaa a 
to the malice of their competitors, Bnd the g"™" 
strictnesB of these self-choBen judges of song. 
A crltioal controveray that Bpi«ng up about 1558 be- 
tween two men of letters, veiy prominent in their age, 
Annibal Caro and Lndovioo Castelvetro, is celebrated 
in the annals of Italian literature. The former had 
published a canzone in praise of the king of France, be- 

g inning — 

Venlla til' ombn de' gran g^ d' oro. 

Castelvetro made some sharp animadversionB on this ode, 
which seems really to deserve a good deal of censnre, 
being in bad taste, turgid, and foolim. Caro replied with 
the bitterness natural to a wounded poet. In this there 
might be nothing unpardonable, and even his abusive 
language might be extenuated at least hy many prece- 
dents in literary story ; but it is imputed to Caro that he 
excited the Inquisition against his suspected adversary. 
Castelvetro had been of tiie celebrated academy of Mo- 
dena, whose all^;ed inclination to Protestantism had 
proved, sevend years before, the cause of its dissolu- 
tion, and of the persecution which some of ita members 
suffered. Castelvetro, though he had avoided censure at 
that time, was now denounced about 1660, when the 
persecntion was hottest, to the Inquisition at Bome. He 
obeyed its summons, hut soon found it prudent to make 
his escape, and reached Chiavenna in the Orison do- 
minions. He lived several years afterwards in safe 
quarters, but seems never to have made an open profes- 
sion of the reformed fidth.' 

24. Castelvetro himself is one of the most considerable 
among the Ibdian critics ; but his taste is often lost in 
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snbdety, aod his fitstidioiiB temper seems to have wmgbt 
^^ notlmig BO much aa oocaaon for censure. Hu 

gn aJ^"" greatest work is a commentary npon tlie Poetdoi 
n^L *•' Aristotle ; and it may jastly claim respect, 
not only as the earliest exposition of the theoiy 
of criticism, but for its acutenees, eruditioit, and inde- 
pendonoe of reasoning, which disclaims the Stagirite as 
a master, though the di^iseness usual in that &zg, and 
the microscopic subtlety of the writer's mind, may render 
its perusal tedious. Twining, one of the best critics on 
the Poetics, has said, in speaking of the commentaries of 
Castelvetro, and of a later Italian, Beni, that " their pro- 
lixity, their scholastic and trifling subtlety, their uadcss 
tedionsness of logical analysis, their microscopic detectiou 
of difficulties invisible to the naked eye of common sense, 
and their waste of confutatiofe upon objections made only 
by themselves, and made on purpose to be coafiited — all 
this, it must be owned, is disgusting and repulsive. It 
may sufficiently release a commentator from the duty of 
reading Uieir works throughout, but not &om that of 
examining and consulting them ; for in both these writeiH, 
but more especially in Beni, there aro many remarks 
equally aente and solid ; many difficulties will be seen 
clearly stated, and sometimes sucoesstiiUy removed; 
many things usefolly illustrated and clearly enilained ; 
and if their freedom of censure is now and then disgraced 
by a little disposition to cavil, this becomes almost a 
virtne when compared with the servile and implicit ad- 
miration of Daeier." ' 

25. Castelvetro in his censorious humour did not spare 
Bmeritt ^^ greatest shades that repose in the l«u«l 
Df c^ito- groves of Parnassus, nor even those whom na- 
triucism. tioual pride had elevated to a level with them. 
Homer is less blamed than any other ; bnt 
IVec|nent shafts are levelled at Vii^, and not always 
unjustly, if poetry of real genins could ever bear the 
extremity of oritioal rigour, in which a monotonous and 
frigid mediocrity has generally found refuge." la Dante 

> TwiDlBg'i Allatotle'i Foetk*, pm- VirgUo nlli soDTHwmln. drill m 
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lie findd fault with the pedaatir that has filled bis poems 
with terms of acienoe, unintelligible and unpleasing to 
ignorant men, for whom poenut are chiefly designed.* 
ArioBto he chargea with plagiarism, laying nnnecessary 
BtresB on his borrowing some Btoriee, as that of Zerbino, 
&om older books ; and even objeats to his introdactiou 
of &lse namea of kings, since we may as well invent new 
mountains and riveis, as violate the known ttuths of 
histoiy.^ This jnmotilionB cavil is very characteristic of 
Cafit«lvetro. Yet he sometimes reachoB a strain of 
philosophical onolyaiB, and con by no means be placed 
in the ranks of criticism below La Harpe, to whom, by 
his attention to verbal minuteness, as well as by the 
acriiDOnj and self-confidence of his character, be may in 
some measore be compared. 

26. The Ercolano of Varchi, a series of diali^nes, be- 
longs to the inferior but more numerons cilasa Ercoian. ot 
of critical writings, and, after some general ob- ^■■^- 
eervations on speech and langna^ as common to men, 
tarns to the &voiuite theme of his contemporaries, their 
native idiom. He is one who with Bemlm contends that 
the language should not be called Italian, or even Tuscan, 
but Florentine, though adznitting, what might be es- 
pectod, that few agree to this except the natives of the 
city. Varchi had written on the side of Caro against 
Castelvetro, and thoi^h upon the whole he does not 
speak of the latter in the Ercolano with incivility, cannot 
restrain his wrath at an assertiou of the st«m critic of 
Modena, that there were as bmous writers in the Spanish 
and French aa in the Italian language. Varchi even 
denies that there was any writer of reputation in the 
first of these, except Jv&a de la Mena, and the anther of 
Amadia de GanL Varchi is now chiefly known as the 
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uathor of a respectable history, wluoh, on account of its 
eiuoerity, was not published till the lout oentoiy. The 
prejudice that, in common with some of his fellow-citi- 
eens, be entertai:.ed in favonr of the popular idiom of 
Florence, has affected the style of bis history, which is 
reckoned botb tediously diffuse and deficient in choice of 
phraae.* 

27. Yarchi, in a passage of the Ercolano, having ex- 
c„uo- tolled Dante even in preference to Homer, rave 
•mtfiiiam rise to a controversy wherein some Italian 
^^"^ oritioa did not hesitate to point out the blemishes 
of their conntjyman. Bolgarini was one of these. 
Uazzoni undertook the defence of Dante in a work of 
considerable length, and seems to have poured out, still 
more abundantly than bis contempoianes, a torrent of 
philosophical disquisition. Bnlgaxini replied again to 
him.* Cresoimbeni speaks of these discussions as having 
been advantageous to Italian poetry.^ The good efEecta, 
however, were not very sensibly numifested in the next 



_ . . Florence was the chief scene of these critical wars. 
AMdanj Cosmo I. , tlic most perfect type of the prince of 
of Flo- Machiavel, sought by the encouragement of 
'™"' literature in this its most innoouous province, 

as be did by the arte of embellishment, both to bring 
ever the minds of his subjeots a foi^tfulness of liberly, 
and to reader tbem unapt for its recovery. The Aca- 
demy of norenoe resounded with the praises of Petrarch. 
A few aeceders &cm this body establi^ed the more cele- 
brated academy Delia Cmsoa, of the iieve, whose appella- 
tion bespoke tiie spirit in which they meant to Gift all 
thev undertook to ju^e. They were soon engaged, and 
with some loss to their &me, in a controversy upon the 
Gienisalemme Liberata. Camillo Pellegrino, a Nea- 
politan, bad published in 1584 a dialogue on epic poetry, 
entitled D Caraffo, wherein he gave the preference to 
Tasso above Arioeto. Tbongb Florence bad no peculiar 
interest in this qncfition, the academicians thonght theni' 
selves guardians of the elder bard's renown; and Tasso 
bad offended the citizens by some reflections in one <£ 
his dialogues. The academy permitted themselves, in a 
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fomul reply, to place even Pole! and Boiftrdo above 
T&8SO. It was easier to vindicate Ariosto from some of 
Pellegrino'B oenenreB, which are oouolied in the pedantic 
tone of insiating with the reader that ho oo^t not to 
be pleased. He has followed Castelvetro in several 
oriticiBma. The rules of epic poetry ho long observed, 
he maintainB, onght to be reckoned fundamental prin- 
^lee, which no one can dispute without presomption. 
The academy answer this well on behalf of Arioato. 
Their oensnres on the Jeruaalem apply in part to the 
oharacteiB and incidents, wherein they are sonLetimea 
right, in put lo the lango^e, many phrases, according 
to them, being bad Italian, as ^etou for pie in the first 
line.° 

29. Salviati, a verbose critic, who had written two 
qnarto volumes oa the style of Boccaccio, as- sidiisu-i 
sailed the new epic in two treatises, entitled itiukoo 
L'Inferinnto. Tasso's Apobgy followed very ^"°' 
soon; bat it has been sometimea thought that these 
criticiams, acting on his morbid intellect, though he 
repelled them vigorously, might have influenced him to 
that waste of labour, by which, in the last years of his 
life, he changed so much of his great poem for the worse. 
The obscurer inseots whom envy stirred np against its 
glory are not worthy to be remembered. The chief 
praise of Salviati himself is that he laid the foundations 
of the first classical dictionary of any modem language, 
the Vooabulario della Croaca.'' 

30. Bonterwek has made us acquainted with a treatise 
in Spanish on the art of poetry, which he regards pmcuno* 
as the earliest of its kind in modem literature, ^"^ 

It oould not be so according to the date of its ^' 
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EiUioatioD, which is in 1596; but the anthor, AlosEO 
opez Pmoiano, was phyaioian to Charles V., and itwta 
therefore written, in all probability, man; years before it 
BfipeBTed from the press. The tide is rather quaint, 
Fhilosophia Antigna Poetioa, aud it is written in Ihe 
form of letters. Pinciano is the first who discovered the 
FoeticB of Aristotle, which ho had dili^^tly studied, to 
be a fr^ment of a lai^er work, as is now generally 
admitted. " Whenever Lopez Findano," says Boutei- 
wok, *' abandons Aristotle, his notions respecting the 
different poetio styles are as conftiBed as moae oE bis 
ooutemporariee ; and only a few of his notions and dis- 
tinctions can be deemed of importance at the present day. 
But his name is deserving of honourable remembnmoe, 
for he was the first writer of modem times who endea- 
voured to establish a philoBophio art of poetry; and, 
with all his veneration for Aristotle, he was flie first 
scholar who ventured to think for himself, and to go 
somewhat farther than his master." * The Art of Foetry, 
by Jnan de la Gueva, is a poem of the didaotio daw, 
containing some iufoimation as to the history of Spanish 
verse.' The other critical treatises which appeaj«d in 
Spain about this time seem to be of little importance ; 
but we know by the writings of Cervantes, that the 
poets of the age of Fhilip were, as usual, followed by the 
animal for whose natural prey they are designed, the 
sharp-toothed aud keen-scent^ critic. 

31, France produced very few books of the same dasB. 
freaHi ^^ Instdtutiones Oratorice of Omer Talon is 
tr^«M of an elementary and short treatise of rhetoric.' 

'^™' Baillet and Gonjet give some praise to the Ait of 
Poetry by Pelletier, published in 1666.* The treatise erf 
Henry Stephens, on the Conformity of the French Lan- 
guid with the Greek, is said to contain very good obser^ 
vations.' But it mnst be (for I do not recollect to have 
_ seen it) rather a book of grammar than of snpOTior criti- 
cism. The Bhetorique Frangaise of Fouquelin (1655) 
seems to be little else than a enmmary of rhetorical 
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figniw.* That of Cooicelles, in 1557, is not mnoli bet- 
ter.* All these relate iBther tu proae titan to poeby. 
From the nnmber of versifiers in Franoe, and the popa- 
larity of Bonsard and bie ecbool, we migbt bare expected 
a, luger barreBt of critioe. Pasquier, in his vtJaable 
miBcellany, Les Becberohee de la Franoe, has devoted a 
few pagea to this Gubjeot, but not on aa extensive or Bya- 
t«matLo plan ; nor can the two Bibliotb^uee Fran^aises, 
by La Croix da Maine and Verdier, both published in 
1584, though the; contain a great deal of iMormation aa 
to the literature of France, with some critical estimataa 
of hooka, be reckoned in the class to wfaioh we are now 
adverting. 

S2. Thomas Wilson, afterwards secretary of state, and 
much employed under Elizabeth, is the author wuhoi 
of an " Art of Rhetorique," dated in the preface i^^ 
January, 1553. The rules in this treatise are ""i^^ 
chiefly from Aristotle, with the help of Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, but his examples and illustrationB are modem. 
Warton says that it is the first system of critioism in our 
langnage." But in common use of the word it is no cri- 
ticism at all, any more tban the treatise of Cicero de 
Oratore; it is what it professes to be, a system of rhe- 
toric in the ancient manner; and, in this sense, it had 
been preceded l^ the work of Leonard Cox, which has 
been mentioned in another place. Wilson was a man of 
oonsidenble leamii^, and his Art of Rhetorique is by ao 
means without merit. He deserves praise for censuring 
the pedantry of learned phrases, or, as he calls them, 
"strange iiMcm terms," advising men "to speak as is 
commonly received;" and he censures also what was 
not less pedantic, the introduotion of a French or Italian 
idiom, whioh the travelled English affected in order to 
show their politeness, as the scholars did the foimer to 
prove their erudition. Wilson had before published an 
Art of Logic 

33. Thefirst English criticism, properly speaking, that 
I find, is a short tract by Oascoyne, doubtless ohoth) 
the poet of that name, published in 1 575 j " Cer- webbe. 
tun Notes of Instruction cooceming the making of Verse 
or Rhyme in English." It oonsista only of ten pages, 

kOllKR,p.lM. '■ai>Lp^3«a ■lUn.citEi«LPcctr7,lT. in. 
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bnt the obeervationB sre jndicioiiB. GoBcoyne leoora- 
mendfl that the BeDtenoe should, as for as poeeiUe, bt 
fininhed at the olose of two lines in the conplet measim> 
Webbe, author of a "DiBOoniee of English Poetry" 
(1586), is copious in comparison with Qasooyne, though 
be Btretohee but to seventy pages. His taste is bettor 
shown in his praise of Spenser for the Shepherd's Ealen- 
clar, than of Gabriel Harvey for his " reformation of onr 
English verse ;" that is, by forcing it into nnoonth Lstm 
measures, which Webbe has himself most unhappily 
attempted. 

34. A superior writer to Webbe was George Putten- 
FMUfiiiu-i h^, whose " Art of English Poesie," published 
^of in I56d, is a small quarto of 258 pages in three 
books. It is in many parts very well written, 
in a measured prose, rather eUborate and diffuse. He 
quotes occasionally a little Greek. Among the contem- 
pomry English poets, Pnttenham extols " for eclt^e and 
pastoral poetry Sir Philip Sidney and Master Chaloner, 
and that otlier geatlemsn who wrote the late Shepherd's 
Kalendar. For ditty and amorous ode I find Sir Walter 
Bawleigh's vein moat lofty, insolent [unconmion], and 
passionate ; Master Edward Dyer for elegy most sweet, 
solemn, and of hi^ conoeit ; Gascon [Gascoyne] for a 
good metre and for a plentiful vein ; Phaer and Golding 
n)r a learned and well-connected verse, specially in trans- 
lation, clear, and very faithiully answering their author's 
intent. Others have also written with much fiioility, 
but more commendably perhaps, if they had not written 
so much nor so popularly. But last in recital and first 
in degree is the queen our sovereign lady, whose learned, 
delicate, noble muse easily sunnonnteth all the rest that 
have written before her time or since, for sense, sweet- 
ness, and subtHty, be it in ode, elegy, epigram, or any 
other kind of poem, heroic or lyric, wherein it idiali 
' please her majesty to employ her pen, even by so much 
odds as her own excellent estate and degree exceedeth 
all the rest of her most humble vassals." ' On this it may 
be remarked, that the only specimen of Elisabeth's poetry 
which, as far as I know, rensaina is prodigiously bad.* 
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111 some paaaages of Pnttenlutm we fiud aa approauh tj 
the higher province of philoeopliioal criticiBm. 

35. These treatises of Webbe and Puttenham maj 
have been preceded in order of writing, though gyn„., 
not of pnblicatioD, by the perfomumoe of a Defence ot 
more iUogtrious auUior, Sir Philip Sidney. His ''°*'^' 
Defence of Poesy was not published till 1696, The De- 
fence of Poesy has already been reckoned among the 
polite writings of the Elizabethan age, to which class 
it rather belongs than to that of criticism; for Sidney 
rarely oomee to any literary censure, and is still ferther 
removed from any profound philosophy. His sense is 
good, bnt not ingenious, and the declamatory tone weak- 
ens its effect. 



Sect. Ill, — On Woekb cf FicnoM, 

Notctt Mid Rosuuica la IUI7 ud SpiXa — BUiKj'i AnadU. 

36. The novels of Bandello, throe parte of which were 
published in 1554, and a fourth in 1673, are Hoveieor 
perhaps the best known and the most admired ^^ix^- 
m that speciea of composition after those of Boccaccio. 
They have been censured as licentious, bnt are £ir less 
so than any of preceding times, and the reflections are 
usually of a moiul cast. These, however, as well as the 
speechee, are very tedious. There is not a little pre- 
dilection in Bandello for sanguinaiy stories, Gingnen^ 
praises these novels for just sentiments, adherence to 
probability, and choice of interesting subjects. In these 
respects we often find a superiority in the older novels 
above those of the nineteenth century, the golden age, 
as it is generally thought, of fictitious story. But, in 
the management of these subjects, the Italian and Spanish 
novelists show little skill ; they are worse cooks of better 
meat; they exert no power over the emotions beyond 
what the intrinsic nature of the events related must pro- 
duce ; they sometimes describe well, but with no great 
imagination; they liave no strong conception of charac- 
ter, no deep acquaintance with mankind, not often nncli 
humour, DO vivacity and spirit of dialogue. 
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37. The Hdoatomithi, or Hnndred Tales, of Oiraldi 
•tcinthkii Cinthio have become known in En^and 1^ tlie 
TBcourae that Shahapeare haa had to them in two 
iuatances, Cymbeline and Measure for Measure, for the 
BubjecU oi his playe. Cinthio has also borrowed from 
himself in bis own tragedies. He is still more fond ol 
dark tales of blood than Bandello. He seoms conse- 
quently to have passessed an unfortunate influence over 
tii.0 stage ; and to bim, as well as his brethren of the 
Italian novel, we trace those scenes of improbable and 
disgusting borTor from which, though the native taste 
and gentleness of Shakspeare for the most part disdained 
Bucb helps, we recoil in almost all the otoor tragedians 
of the old English school. Of the remaining Italian 
novelists that belong to this period it is enough to men- 
tion Erizzo, better known as one of the founders uf 
medallio science. His Sei Giomate contaia ihirty-six 
novels, called Awenimenti. They are written 'with in- 
tolerable prolixity, but in a pnre and even elevated tone 
of morality. This character does not apply to the novels 
of Lasca. 

3d. The French novels, ascribed to Margaret, queen 
MtiK ^f Navarre, and first published in 1658, wiUi 
tjieenof the title " Histoire des Amans fortune," aie 
mm p,^^Qipg21y taken from the Italian collections 
or from the fabliaux of the trouveurs. Though free in 
knguage, they are written in a much less licentious 
spirit than many of tbe former, bat breathe throughout 
that anxiety to exhibit the clei^, especially the regulais, 
in an odious or ridiculous light, which tbe prinoiples of 
their illustrious authoress might lead us to expect. Belle- 
forest translatod, perhaps with some variation, tbe novels 
of Bandello into French.' 

39. Few probaUy will now dispute tbat tbe Italian 
sp^d, novel, a picture of real life, and sometimes of 
™Y!''^> true circumstances, is perused with less weari- 
'^' nese than tbe Spanish romance, the alternative 
then offered to the lovers of easy reading. But this had 
very numerous admirers in that generation, uor was the 
taste confined to Spain. The popularity of Amadis da 
Gaul and Falmerin of Oliva, with their varions oon- 
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tinuatore, has been already meDtioned.' One of these, 
" PaJmerin of England," appeared in Frencli at Lyons in 
1565. It is uncertain who was the ordinal author, or in 
what language it was first written, GervanteB has hi>- 
noured it with a place next to Amadis. Mr. Southey, 
though he condescended to abridge Palmerin of Englat^ 
thinks it inferior to that Iliad of romantic adventure, 
Sereral of the tales of knight-errantxy that are recorded 
to have stood on the unfortunate Bhelvea of Don Quixote 
belong to thia latter part of the century, among which 
Don Bellianis of Greece is better known by name than 
any other. These romancBs were not condemned by 
Cervantes alone, " Every poet and prose writer," sayii 
Bontorwek, " of cultivated talent laboured to opp(»e the 
contagion." ' 

40. Spain was the parent of a romance in a very 
different style, but, if less absurd and better j,,,^ ^ 
writton, not perhaps much mote interesting Monifr 
to us than those of chivalry, the Diana of °"'°'' 
Uontemayor, Sannazaro's be«atiful model of pastoral 
romance, the Arcadia, tmd some which had been written 
in Fortngal, take away the merit of originality from 
this celebrated fiction. It formed, however, a school 
in this department of lil«rature, hardly less numerous, 
according to Bouterwek, than the imitators of Amadis." 
The language of Montemayor is neither laboured nor 
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kEFeoted, and, thoagli Bometiines of rather too formal a 
solemiut;^, eepeciaU; in what the author thought philo- 
Bophy, is remarkably harmoniona and elevated ; nor ii 
he deficient in depth of feeling or fertility of imagi- 
nation. Yet the story seema incapable of attracting 
any reader of this Agt. The Diana, like Sannazaros 
Arcadia, is mingled witli mnch lyric poetry, which 
Bonterwek thinks is the soul of the whole composition. 
Cervantes indeed oondemns all the longer of these poems 
to the flames, and gives but limited praise to the Diana. 
Yet this romance, and a continuance of it by Gil Polo, 
had inspired his own youthful genius in the Galatea. 
The chief merit of the Galatea, published in 1584, con- 
siste in the poetry which the story seems intended to 
hold together. In the Diana of Montemayor, and even 
in the Oalatea, it has been supposed that real adventoies 
and characters were generally shadowed — a practice not 
already without precedent, and which, by the French 
especially, was carried to a much greater length in later 
times. 

41. Spain became celebrated about the end of this 

century for her novels in the picaresmu style, 

iiwpta- of which LazariUo de Tormea ia the oldest 

™^« extant specimen. The continuation of this 

little work is reckoned inferior to the part 

written by Mendoza himself; but both together are 

amuaing and inimitably short.' The first edition of the 

Omman most Celebrated romance of this olosa, Guzman 

d'Ai&iKjie. d'Alfarache, falls within the sixteenth century. 

It was written by Matthew Aleman, who is said to have 

lived long at court. He might there have acquired, 

not a knowledge of the tricks of common rogues, but an 

experience of mankind, which is reckoned one of the 

ohiof merits of his romance. Many of his stories also 

relate to the manners of a higher {iaae than that of his 

hero. Guzman d'Al&rache is a sort of prototype of 

Oil Bias, though, in fact, Le Sage has borrowed veiy 

freely from all the Spanish novels of this school. The 

adventures are numerous and diversified enough to 

amuse an idle reader, and Aleman has displayed a gieHt 
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desJ of good sense in his Feflections, which are expreseed 
in die pointed, oondensed style affected by most writers 
of Spain. Cerrantes has not hesitated to borrow from 
him one of Sancho's celebrated adjudications, in the 
well-known case of the lady, who was less pugnaoiotw 
in defence of her hononr than of the purse awarded by 
the court as iia compensation. This story is, however, 
if I am not mistaken, older than either of them.' 

42. It may require some excuse that I insert in this 
plaoe Las Guerras de Oranada, a history of ^^ q„^ 
certain Moorish factions in the last daj^ of that ^i^^ 
kingdom, both because it has been usually re- 
^rred to the seventeenth century, and because many 
have conceived it to be a true relation of events. It 
purports to have been translated by Gines Perez de la 
HitA, an inhabitant of the city of Murcia, from an Arabic 
original of one Aben Hamili. Its late English translator 
seems to entertain no doubt of its authenticity ; and it 
has been sagaciously observed that no Christian could 
have known the long genealogies of Moorish nobles 
which the book contains. Most of those, however, who 
read it without credulity, will feel, I presume, little 
difficulty in agreeing with Antonio, who ranks it " among 
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Mileaian &blea, thwigli very pleasing to those who have 
nolhing to do." The Zegris and Abenoerrages, with all 
their romantic exploits, seem to be mere oreations of 
Gastilian imagination; nor has Conde, in his exoollent 
history of the Uoors in Spain, onoe deigned to notice 
them even as &bnloiiB ; so much did he reckon this 
bmons prodnction of Perez de la HiU below the histo- 
rian's regard. Antonio mentions no edition earlier than 
that of Alcaic in 1604 ; the KrglJBh translator wam** 
1601 tor the date of its publication, an edition of iriiich 
year is in the Musenm ; nor do I find that any one has 
been aware of an earlier, published at Saraeo9a in 1595, 
except Bronet, who mentions it as rare and little known. 
It appears by the same authority that there is another 
edition of 1598. T 

43. The heroic and pastoral romance of Spain ^ntri- 
euaej't buted somethu^, yet hardly so mnch as hss 
*™^i»- been suppoeed, to Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, 
the only original prodaction of this kind worthy of 
notice which our older literature can boast The 
Arcadia was published in 1590,. having been written, 
probably, by its highly acoomplisbed aathor about ten 
years before. 

ii, Walpole, who thought fit to display the dimen- 
lu du, sions of bis own mind, by annoonoing that he 
™""- could perceiTO nothing remarkable in Sir Philip 
Sidney (as if the saflrage of Europe in what he admits 
to be an age of horoea were not a decisive proof that 
Sidney himself overtopped those sons of Anak), says of 
the Arcadia, that it is " a tedious, lamentable, pedantio 
pastoral romance, which the patience of a yoong virgin 
m loTe cannot now wade through," We may doubt 
whether Walpole could a]t<^ther estimate the patience 
of a reader so extremely unlike himself; and nis epi- 
thets, except perhaps the first, are inapplicable : me 
Arcadia is mure free from pedantry than most books ot 
that age ; and though we are now so accustomed to a 
more stimulant diet in fiotion, that few would read it 
through with pleasure, the story is as sprightly as most 
other romances, sometimes indeed a little too much so, 
for the Arcadia is not quite a book for " young vii^ina," 
of which some of its admirets by hearsay seem not to 
have been aware. By the epithet " pastoral," we m^' 
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doabt wliether Walpole knew much of Uub lomance 
beyond its name ; for It has far less to do with shepherds 
than with courtierB, though the idea might probably bs 
■iiggeet«d by the popularity of the Diana. It does not 
appear to me that ue Aroadia is more tiresome and 
nnintoresting than the generality of that class of long 
romaDceB, proTorbiatly among the most tiresome of all 
books; and, in a less fastidiuus age, it was read, no 
doubt, even as a story with some delight.' It displays 
a snpetior mind, rather complying with a tomporaiy 
taste than afiected by it, and many pleasing passages 
oocor, especially in the tender and innocent loreB of 
Pyrocles and Fhiloclea. I think it, nevertheless, on 
the vrhole, inferior in sense, style, and spirit to the 
Defence of Poesy. The following passage has some 
appearance of having sn^ested a well-known poem in 
the next age to the lover of Saohaiissa ; we may readily 
believe that Waller had turned over, in the glades of 
Fenahurst, the honoured pages of her immortal uncle :* — 
46. " The elder is nam^ Pamela, by many men not 
deemed inferior to her sister; for my part, when I 
marked them both, methought there was (if at least 
such perfections may receive the word of more) more 
sweetness in Philoclea, bnt more majesty in Pamela: 
methon^t love played in Philodea's eyes, and threatened 
in Pamela's; methought Philoolea'e beauty only per- 
suaded, but BO persuaded as all hearts must yield; 
Pamela's beaaty used violence, and such violence as no 
heart could resist, and it seems that such proportion is 
between their minds. Fhiloclea go bashful, as if her 
excellenoies had stolen into her before she was aware ; 
BO humble, that she will pnt all pride out of counte- 
nance ; in sum, such proceeding as will stir hope, but 
teach hope good manners : Pamela, of high thoughts, 
who avoids not pride with not knowing her excellencies, 
but by wialring that one of her esoelleuGies to be void 
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of pride ; her moUier'a wisdom, gresbieBa, nobility, bat, 
if I can guess aiight, knit with a more consttmt temper." 
49. The Arcadia stands quite alone among l-lngHiili 
fictions of this century. Bat many iveie trans- 
atmba lated in the reign, of Elizabeth &om the Italian, 
^jj French, Spanish, and even I«tiii, among which 
Pointer's Palace of Pleasare, whence Sfaakspeare 
took several of his plots, and the numerous labours of 
Antony Unnday may be mentioned. Fabnerin of Eng- 
land in 1580, and Amadia of Gaul in 1592, were among 
these ; others of less value were transferred. &om the 
Spanish text by the same industrious hand ; and since 
these, while still new, were sufficient to fbmish all the 
gratification required by the public, our own writera 
did not much task their invention to augment the stock. 
They would not have been very succeasftil, if we ni&y 
judge by snch deplorable specimens as Breton and 
Greene, two men of considerable poetical talent, havo 
left US.' The once famous stoty of the Seven Champbna 
of Christendom, by one Johnson, is of rather a superior 
class ; the adventures are not original, but it is by no 
means a translation from any single work.° Hallory's 
iamous romance. La Mort« d' Arthur, is of much earber 
date, and was first printed 1^ Caxton. It is, however, 
a translation &om several French romances, tbon^ 
written in very spirited language. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BISrORY or [•HV&ICAL AND UiaCBLI.AKEOOS LITEBATDRS 



Byxn:. I. — On Matheuaticax. and Physical Sciehce, 



1. The breach of &ith towarde Tartaglia, by which 
Cardan commmiicated to the world the method Tirueiit 
of soWng cubic equations, having rendered »™iCKitan, 
them enemies, the injiued party defied the aggreBsor to 
a ConteBt, wherein each should propose thirty-one pro 
blema to be solved by the other. Gardiiii accepted the chal- 
lenge, and gave a list of hie problems, but devolved the 
taak of meeting his antagoniBt on his disciple Femtri. 
The problems of Tartaglia are so much more difficult than 
those of Cardan, and the lattei's representative so fre- 
quently &iled in solving tbem, as to sbow the former in 
a high rank among algebraists, though we have not ao 
long a list of his discoTBries.' This is told by himself in 
a work of miscellaneous mathematical and physical learn- 
ing, Quesiti ed invenzioni diverse, published in 1546. 
In 1555 he pnt forth, the first part of a treatise, entitled 
Trattafo di numeri e misure, the second part appearing 
in 1560. 

2. Pelletier of Mans, a man advantageously knovm 
both in literature and science, published a short Aigeim or 
treatise on algebra in 1554. He does not give i^i"^- 
the method of solving cubic equations, but Hutton in 
mistaken in supposing that he was ignorant of Cardan'u 
work, which he quotes. In fact he promises a third 
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book, tikis treatifle being divided inio two, on tlie higher 
parts of algebra; bat I do not know whetber (Mb bs 
Kiimd in any subBoqneut edition. Pelletier doea not em- 
ploy die aigna -|- and — , which had been invented 1^ 
Stifeliiifl, using p and m instead, but we find the dgn ^ 
of irrationality. Wbat is perhaps the most original in 
this treatise is, that its autlLor peroeived that, in a qoa- 
diatio equation, where the root is rational, it mtut be a 
divisor of the abeolate number.* 

3. In the Whetstone of Wit, by Kobert Eeoord, in 
Bumf I 1557, we find the signs + and — , and, for the 
Wbetiim grst timiB, that of equality ^, which he in- 
** *^"' vented." Betxird knew that a quadratic equa- 
tion has two roots. The scholar, for it is in dialogue, 
having beenperplexed by this as a difficulty, the master 
answets, " That variety of roots doth declato that one 
equation in number may serve for two several questiona. 
But the form of the question may easily instruct yon 
which of these two roots yon shaU take for your purpoae. 
Howbeit, sometimes you may take both. ' He says 
nothing of cubic equations, having been prevented by an I 
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fore nothing to Heoord but bis invention of a rigQ. Ab 
these artifices not only abbreviate, but dear np the pro- 
cess of reasoning, each successive improvement in nota- 
tion deserves, even in the most concise sketch of mathe- 
matical hiBtory, to be remarked. But certainly they do 
not exhibit any peculiar ingenuity, and might have oc- 
curred to the most ordinary student 

4. The great boast of France, and indeed of algebruoal 
science generally, in this period, -was Francis ^ 
Viete, o^ner called Vieta, so truly eminent a 
man that he may well spare laurels which are not hia 
own. It has been ol»erved in another place, that after 
Montucla had rescued from the hands of Wallis, who 
claims everything for Harriott, many algebraical methods 
indisputably contained in the writii^ of his own coun- 
tryman, CosMali has come forward, wifli an equal cogency 
of proof, asserting the right of Cardan to tlie greater num- 
ber of them. But the following steps in the progress of 
algebra may be justly attributed to Vieta alone, hib disv- 
1. We most give the first place to one lees dif- "^™- 
ficult in itself than important in its results. In the 
earlier algebra, alphabetical characters were not gene- 
rally employed at all, except that the Ben, or unknown 
quantity, was sometimes set down E. for the sake of 
brevity. Stifeliua, in 1544, first employed a literal 
notation, A. B. C, to express unknown quantities, while 
Cardan, and, according te Cossali, Iiuca di Boi^, to 
whom we may now add Leonard of Pisa himself, make 
some use of letters to express iadefinit« numbeia.' But 
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Viota first applied them as general symbolB of quantity, 
and, by thua forming the scattered elements of specious 
Anolysu into a system, has been justly reckoned tbe 
founder of a science which, from its extensive applies 
tion, has made the old problems of mere numerical 
algebraappearelementsTjsadalmosttrifling. "Algebra," 
says Kastner, " from fumisliing aiunsing enigmas to the 
Consists," as he calls the first teachers of the art, " be- 
came the Ic^o of geometrical inireution."' It would 
appear a nataral conjecture, that tbe improvement, to- 
wards which so many steps had been t^en by others, 
might occur to the mind of Tieta simply as a means of 
saving the trouble cf arithmetical operations in working 
out a problem. But those who refer (o Ur treatise enti- 
tled De Arte Analytica Isag^^, or even the first pt^ of 
it, will, I conceive, give credit to the author for a more 
scientific view of his own invention. He calls it Ic^istice 
speoiosa, as apposed to the lcf;i8tice numerosa of the 
older analysis ; ■ his theorems are all general, the given 
quantities being considered as indefinite, nor does it 
appear that he substituted letters for the known quan- 
tities in the investigation of particular problems. \vb(it- 
ever may have suggested tliie great invention to the mind 
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5. Secondly, Yieta nndentood tlie tranEformatioa of 
equations, bo as to oleor them from oo-efficients or surd 
roots, or to eliminate the aecond tenn. This, however, 
is partly claimed by Coasali for Cardan. Yet it seems 
that the process employed hy Cardan was much less 
neat and short than that of Viela, which is still in use.^ 
3. He obtained a solutioa of cubic eqvmtions in a different 
metliod &om that of Tarta^ia. 4. " He shows," says 
MoQtucla, " that when the unknown qoantity of any 
equation may have several positive -values, for it most be 
admitted that it is only tbeae that he considers, the 
second term has for its oo-eScient the siun of these 
values with the sign — ; the third has tbs sum of the 
prodacts of these vUluefl multiplied in pairs ; the fourth, 
the sum of sncfa products multiplied in threes, and so 
forth ; finally, that the absolute term is the product of all 
the values. Here is the discovery of Harriott pretty 
nearly made." It is at least no small advance towards 
it.' Cardan is said to have gone some way towards this 
tlieory, but not with much clearness, nor extending it to 
equations above the third degree. 5. He devised a me- 
thod of solving equations hy approximation, analogous 
to the process of eitraotuig roots, which has been super- 
aeded liy the invention of more compendious rules.' 
6. He has been regarded by some as the true author of 
the application of algebra to geometry, giving copious 
esamploa of the solution of problems by this method, 
thougli all belonging to straight lines. It looks like a 
sign of the geometrical relation under which he contem- 
plated his own Bcienise, that he uniformly denominates 
tiie first power of the unknown quantity latua. But this 
win be found in older writers." 
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6. " Alcelffft," »ya it philosopher of the present day, 
" was still onlr an insonious art, limited to the investi- 
gation of numbers ; Vieta displaj-ed all its extent, sdcI 
instituted general expressions for partiaular results. 
Having profoundl; meclitated on the nature of algebn, 
he pei-coived that the chief oharaotoristio of the scienoe 
is to express relations. Newton with tho saioe idea de' 
fined algebra an universal aiithmetio. The first con- 
sequences of this general prinoiplo of Vieta were hia owu 
applioation of hia speoious analysis to geometry, and the 
theory of curve lines, which is due to Uesoartes ; a fniit- 
fiil idea, from which the analysis of fanotions, and the 
moat sublime diaooTeriea, have been deduced. It baa 
led to the notion tliat Descartes is the first who applied 
algebra to geometry ; but this invention is really due to 
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Tiet&; for be resolved geometrical problems by alge- 
braic snalyaU, and conatructed figures by means of 
these BolutioDS. Tltese investigationB led him to the 
theory of angular sectiona, and to the general equations 
which express the valoes of chords."* It has been ob- 
served above, that this requires a slight limitatioti as to 
the solution of problems. 

7. The Algebra of Bombelli; published in 1589, is the 
only other treatise of the kind during this period that 
seems worthy of much notice. Bombelli saw better than 
Cardan the nature of what is called the irreducible case 
in cubic equations. But Viela, whether after Bombelli 
or not is not certain, had the same merit.° It is remark- 
able that Vieta seems to have paid little regard to the 
discoveries of his predecessors. Ignorant, probably, of 
the writings of Secord, and perhaps even of those of 
Stifelius, he neither uses the sign = of equality, em- 
ploying instead the clumsy word ^qoatio, or rather 
..Eqaetur,' nor numeral exponents; and Hntton ob- 
serves that Yieta's algebra has, in consequence,, the 
appearance of being older than it is. Be mentions, 
however, the signs + and — , as usual in his own time. 

8. Amidst the great progress of algebra through the 
sixteenth century, the geometers, content with o™ni*uin 
yrhat the ancients had left them, seem to have "^^ 
had little care but to elucidate their remains. "* 
Euclid was the object of their idolatry ; no fault could 
be acknowledged in his elements, and to write a verbose 
commentary upon a few propositicns was enough, to 
make the reputation of a geometer. Among the almost 
innumerable editions of Euclid that appeared, those of 
Commandin and Clavius, both of them in the first rank 
of mathematicians for that age, may be distingmshed. 
Commandin, especially, whs much in request in Eng- 
land, where he was frequently reprinted, and Montucla 
calls him the model of commentatoia for the pertinenc« 
and BufBciency of his notes. The commenttuy of Cla- 
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vitia, tliOQgh a little prolix, aoquirod a still higtieT re- 
putation. We owe to Commandin editions of the more 
diflioalt geometers, Archimedes, Pappus, and ApoUo- 
nius ; but he attempted little, and that without snocesi, 
beyond the province of a translator and a commentator. 
Maurolyous of Messina had no superior among contem- 
porary geometeiB. Besides his edition of Archimedes, 
and other labours on the ancient mathematicians, he 
struck out the elegant theory, in which others have fol- 
lowed him, of dedttoing the properties of the conic sec- 
tions &om those of the cone itself. But we must refer 
the reader to Montucla, and other historical and bio- 
graphical works, for the Ibeb distinguished writers of the 
sixteenth age.' 

9. The extraordinary labonr of Joachim Blueticns in 
jcKcUm his trigonometrical calculatiouB has been men- 
K'™"™* tioned in our first volume. His Opus PaUr 
tinum de Triongulia was published from his mannscript 
by Valentine Otho, in 1594. But the work waa Idl 
incomplete, and the editor did not accomplish what 
Joachim had designed. In his tables the sines, tangents, 
and secants are only calculated to ten instead of fifteen 
places of decimals. Pitiscns, in 1613, not only com- 
pleted Joachim's intention, but carried the minuteness 
of calculation a good deal &rther.' 

10. It can excite no wonder that the system of Coper- 
CDperDbcm nicus, simple and beautiful as it is, met with 
"^^^ little encour^ement for a long time afler its 
promulgation, when we reflect upon the natural obstacles 
to its reception. Mankind can in general take these 
theories of the celestial movements oiHy upon trust &om 
philosophers ; and in this instance it required a very 
general concurrence of competent judges to overcome 
the repugnance of what called itself common sense, and 
was in fact a prejudice as natural, as universe, and as 
irresistible as ooiAd influence hmnan belief. With this 
was united another, derived &om the language of Scrip- 
ture; and though it might have been sufficient to 
answer, that phiases implying tlie rest of the earth and 
motion of the sun are merely popular, and suoh as then 
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who are best convinced of the opposite doctrine miist 
employ in ordinary language, this was neither gatislac- 
tory to the vulgar, nor recognised by the cliarcli. Nor 
were the aetronomerB in general mucli more favourable 
to the new theo^ than either the clergy or the multi- 
tude. Xhey had taken pains to fiuniliariae their under- 
Htandings with the Ptolemaic hypotheeis; and it may 
be often observed that thoee who have onoe mastered a 
oomplex theoiy are better pleased with it than with one 
of more Bimplicity. The whole weight of Aristotle's 
name, which, in the sixteenth century, not only biassed 
the judgment, bat engaged the passions, connected as it 
-waa with general orthodoxy and the preservation of 
established systems, was thrown into the soaJe against 
Copernicus. It was asked what demonstration could 
be given of his hypothesis ; whether the movements of 
the heavenly bodies could not be reconciled to the 
Ptolemaic ; whether the greater quantity of motion, and 
the compKcated arrangement which the latter required, 
oonld be deemed snfGcient objections to a scheme pro- 
ceeding from the Author of nature, to whose power and 
wisdom our notions of simplicity and fecility are in- 
applicable ; whether the moral dignity of man, and hia 
peculiar relations to the Deity, unfolded in Scripture, 
did not give the world he inhabits a better claim to 
the place of honour in the nniveree, than could be pre- 
tended, on the score of mera magnitude, for the sun. 
It must be confessed that tlie strongest presumptions 
in favour of the system of Copernicus were not dis- 
covered by himself. 

11. It is easy, says Montnela, to reckon the number 
of adherents to the Copemican theory during the six- 
teenth century. After Rhnticus, they may be nearly 
reduced to Beinhold, author of the Prussian taUes ; 
Bothmau, whom Tyeho drew over afterwards to his own 
aystem; Christian Wursticius (UrsticiuB), who made 
some proselytes in Italy ; finally, Mf^stlin, the Ulus- 
triouB master of Kepler. He might have added Wright 
and Gilbert, for the credit of England. Among the 
Italian piTiselytes made by Wursticius, we may perhaps 
name Jordano Bruno, who strenuously asserts tlie Coper- 
nican hypothesis ; and two much greater authorities in 
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physical acienoe, Benedetti and Galileo hitn^elf. It is 
evident that the preponderance of valnable suffrages 
WHS already on the side of truth.* 

12. The predominant disinclination to contrayene the 
Tycbo apparent testimonies of senEe and Scripture 
^"••^ had, perhaps, more effect than the desire of 

originality in si^gesting the middle course taken by 
Tycho Brahe. He was a Dane of noble birth, and early 
d^a^vn, by the impulse of natural genius, to the study 
of astronomy. Frederic ill., his sovereign, after Tycho 
had already obtained some reputation, erected for him 
the observatory of Uraniburgin a small isle of the Baltic. 
In this Bolitude he passed above twenty years, accumu- 
lating ihe most extensive and accuiate observations 
which were known in Europe before the discovery of 
the telescope and the improvement of astronomical in- 
struments. These, however, were not published till 
1606, though Keplor had previously used them in his 
Tabulce Bodolphince. Tyono himself did far more in 
this essential department of the astronomer than any of 
his predecessors ; his resources were much beyond those 
of Copernicus, and the latter years of this century may 
be said t<i malce an epoch in physical astronomy. Fre- 
deric, landgrave of Hesse, was more than a patron of the 
science. The observations of that prince have been 
deemed worthy of praise long after his rank had ceased 
to avail them. The emperor Kodolph, when Tycho bad 
been driven by envy from Denmark, gave him an aqflum 
and the means of can-j-ing on his obaervationB at Prague, 
where he died in 1601. He was the first in modem 
times who made a catalogue of stars, registering their 
positions as well as his instruments permitted him. This 
catalogue, published in his Progynmasmata in 1602, 
contained 777, to which, from Tycho's own manuscripts, 
Kepler added 223 stars.' 

13. In the new mundane system of Tycho Brahe, 
HiBmtera. "■^"li. though first regularly promulgated to 

the world in his Pn^ynmasmata, had been com- 
municated in his epistles to Sie landgrave of Hesse, he 
supposes the five planets to move round the sun, but 
carries the sun itself vdth these five satellites, as well u 

• MoDtDdi, p. eu. •Id.^WMUk 
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the moon, roiutd the earth. Though this, at least at the 
time, lui^ht oxplain the kaowa phenomena as weU as the 
two other theories, ita want of simplicity always pre- 
vented its reception. Except Longomoatanus, the 
countryman and disciple of Tycho, scarce any conapicn- 
OQB ' astronomer adopted an hypothesis which, if it had 
been devised some bme sooner, would perhaps have met 
with better sncoess. But in the sevanteenth century, 
tlie wise all fell intu the Copemican theory, and the 
many were content without any theory at all. 

14. A great discovery in physical astronomy may be 
assigned to Tycho. Aristotle hod pronounced comets to 
be meteors generated below the orbit of the moon. But 
a remarkable comet in 1577 having led Tycho to observe 
its path accurately, he came to the conclusion that these 
bodies are &r beyond the lunar orbit, and that they pass 
through what had always been taken for a solid firma- 
ment, environing the starry orbs, and which plays no 
smaJl part in the system of Ptolemy. He was even 
near the discovery of their elliptic revolution, the idea 
of a cnrve round the sun having struck him, though he 
oould not follow it by observation." 

15. The acknowledged necessity of reforming the 
Julian calendar gave in ^s age a great im- Oniotiui 
portance to astronomy. It is unnoocsaary to c*'™*"- 
go into the details of this change, efTected by the au- 
fliority of Gregiiry XIII., and the skill of Lilius and 
Claviua, the mathematicians employed under him. The 
new calendar was immediately received in all countries 
acknowledging the pope's supremacy ; not so much on 
that account, though a discrepancy in the ecclesiastical 
reckoning would have been very inconvenient, as of its 
real superiority over the Julian. The Protestant coun- 
tries came much more slowly into the alteration ; truth 
being no longer truth when promulgated by the pope. 
It is now admitted that the Gr^oriau calendar is very 
nearly perfect, at least as to the computation of the solar 
year, though it is not quite accurate for the purpose of 
finding Easter. In that age it had to encounter the 
opposition of MeastUn, an astronomer of deserved repu- 
tation, and of Scaliger, whose knowledge of chronology 
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ongKt to have marie ^lim converaant with the sabject, bnt 
who, hy a method of sqaaring the cixule, which he an- 
notincea with great confidence us a demonBtratioii, showed 
the world that his geaivs did not guide him to the exact 
scienoee.' 

16. The science of opticB, aa well as all other bmochei 
0^^ of the mixed mathematiGa, fell veiy short oi 

astronomy in the number and success c€ its 
I)tx>motors. It was carried not much &rther than the 
point where Alhazen, Vitello, and Bc^r Bacon left it 
afatiTolycns, of Messina, in a treatise published in 1575, 
though written, according to Montncla, fifty years Iw- 
fore, entitled Theoremata de Lnmine et XTmbra, has 
mingled a few novel trutbs with error. He explains 
rightly the (ad that a ray of light, teoeived through a 
small aperture of any shape, pToduoes a circular illn- 
mination ou a body interceptug it at some distance; 
and points out why difTerent defects of vision are reme- 
died by convex or concave lenses. He had, however, 
mistaken notions as to the visual power of the ej'e, which 
he ascribed not to the retina but to tbe orystalline hn- 
monr; and on the whole, Maurolycus, though a veiy 
distinguished philosopher in that age, seems to have 
made few consideTabie discoveries in physical science.' 
Baptista Porta, who invented, or at least made known, 
the camera obscura, though, be dwells on many optical 
phenomena in his Magia Naturalis, sometimes making 
just observations, bad little insight into the principles 
that explain them.' The science of perspective has been 
more frequently treated, especially in this period, by 
painters and architects than by matiiematicians. Albert 
Durer, Serlio, Vignola, and especially Peruzsi, durtdn- 
guisbed themselves by practical treatises ; but the geo- 
metrical principles were never well laid down before the 
work of Guide Ubaldi in 1600." 

17. This author, of a noble family in the Apennines, 
Mechuii "'"^ ^S^ also among tbe improvers of theore- 
tical meobanics. This great science, checked, 

like so many others, by the erroneous principles of Aris- 
totie, made scarce any progress tilt near the end of tba 
century. Cardan and Tart^ia wrote upon the subject, 
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bat their acatenesB in abBtraot mathematicB did nul com 
pensato for a want of aocurate observation and a fftrangs 
toosenesa of reasoiung. Thng Cardan infers that 1^ 
power required to enstaia a weight on an inclined plane 
varies in the eiact ratio of the angle, becanee it vamtthes 
when the plane is horizontal, and becomes eqnal to the 
weight when the plane ifi perpendicnlar. But this mnet 
bo the (;use if the power fullows au^ other law of direct 
variation, as that of the sine of inclination, that is, the 
height, which it really does.'' Tartaglia, on his part. 
conceived that a ounnim-ball did not indeed describe twc 
sides of a parallelogram., as was commonly imagined 
even by scientific writers, but, what ie hardly less ab- 
surd, that its point-blank direction and line of perpen- 
dicular descent are united by a circnlar arch, to which 
they are tangents. It was generally agreed till the time 
of Guide ni^di, that the arms of a lever chained with 
equal weights, if displaced from the horizontal position, 
would recover it when set at liberty. Benedetti of Turin 
had juster notions than his Italian contemporaries; he 
ascribed the centriftigal force of bodies to their tendency 
to move in a straight line ; he determined the law of 
equilibrium for the oblique lever, and even understood 
the composition of motions.' 

18. If, indeed, we should give credit to the sixteenth 
century for all that was actually discovered, and even 
reduced to writiiig, we might now proceed to the great 
name of Glalileo. For it has been said that his treatise 
Delia Scienza Meccanica wos written in 1592, though 
not published for more than forty years aftei "wards.' 
But as it has been our rule, with not many eicoptions, to 
date books from their publication, we must defer any 
mention of this remarkable work to the nest period. The 
experiments, however, made by Galileo, when lecturer 
in mathematics at Pisa, on falling bodies, come strictly 
within our limits. He was appointed to this ofGce in 
1589, and left it in 1592. Among the many unfounded 
assertions of Aristotle in physics, it vme one that the 
velocity of falling bodies was proportionate to their 
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weights; Galileo look advant^e of the leaning tower of 
Piaa t« prove the contraiy. But this important, though 
obvious experiment, which laid open much of the 
theory of motion, displeased the adherents of AriBtJitle 
so highly that they compelled him to leave Fisa. He 
soon obtained a chair in the nniversity of Padua. 

19. Bat on the same principle that we exclude t^e 
Statiaof work of Galileo on mechimics from the six- 
suviau. teenth century, it Beems reasonable to mention 

that of Simon Stevinns of Bruges ; since the first edition 
of his Statics and HydrostaticB was printed in Dnfch as 
early as 1585, thon^ we can hardly date its reception 
amoi^ the scientific public before IJie Latin editioa in 
1608. Stevinus has been chiefly known by his discovery 
of the law of eqnilibriimi on the inclined plane, vhitJi 
had baffled the ancients, and, as we have Been, was 
mistaken by Cardan. Stevinus supposed a fiexihlo 
chain of unLTorm weight to descend down the Bides of 
two connected planes, and to hang in a sort of festoon 
below. The chain would be in equilibrio, becauBe, if it 
began to move, there would be no reason why it should 
not move for ever, the circuiuBtances being unaltered 
by any motion it could have ; and thus there wonld be a 
perpetual motion, which is impossible. But the part 
below, being equally balanced, must, separately taken, 
be in equilibrio; consequently the part above, lying 
along the planes, must aUo be in equilibrio ; and hence 
the weight of the two parts of the chain must be equal, 
or if that lying along the shorter plane be called the 
power, it will be to the ct^er as the lengths ; or if there 
be but one plane, and the power bang perpendicularly, 
as the height to the length. 

20. The first discovery made in hydrostatics since tiie 
Hydro- time of Archimedes is due to Stevinns. He 
alalia, found that the vertical pressure of fluids on a 

horizontal surface is as the product of the base of the 
vessel by its height, and showed the law of pressure 
even on the sides.' 

21. The year 1600 was the first in which England 
Gilbert produced a remarkable work in physical sci- 
^j^^ ence ; but this was one snfGcient to raise ■ 
""^^ lastiug reputation for its author. Gilbert, ■ 
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phyeiciaji, in hie Latin treatise on the niasuet, nut only 
coUectad all the knowledge which others nad posGessed 
on that subject, bnt became at once the fitther of experi- 
mental philosophy in this island, and by a eingular 
felicity and acutenefis of geuins, the founder of theories 
which have been revived after the lapee of agee, and are 
almost universally received into the cteed of the scieuco. 
The raaguetiam of the earth itself, hie own original 
hypothesis, nova ilia nostra et inaudita do teUure sen- 
tentia, conld not, of course, be confirmed by all the 
experimental and analogical proof, which has rendered 
that doctrine accepted in recent philosophy ; but it was 
by no means one of those vague conjectiiree that are 
sometimes imduly applauded, when they receive a con- 
firmation hy the favour of fortune. Ho relied on the 
anal<^y of terrestrial phenomena to those exhibited by 
what he calls a terreUa, or artificial spherical magnet. 
What may be the validity of his reasonings from experi- 
ment it is for those who are conversant yith the subject 
to determine, but it is evidentiy by the torch of experi- 
ment that he was guided. A letter from Edward 
Wright, whose authority as a mathematician is of some 
value, admits the terrestrial magnetism to be proved. 
Gilbert was also one of our earliest Copemicans, at least 
as to the rotation of the eaxth ;' and with his usual 
sagacity inferred, before the invention of the telescope, 
that there are a multitude of fixed stars beyond ^e 
reach of our vision.' 
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SacT. n. — Oy Natural Hibtdrt. 



Zoology— 0«Ber, Alilnmidu. Botur— Lobrl, Caulpln. ml oUm 

22. ZooLOQY and botany, in the middle of the sizteeiith 
Oonr'i centuiy, were aa yet almost n^eoted fields of 
jDoiogy. knowledge ; scarce anything had been added 
to the Taluahlc history of animals by Aristotle, and 
those of planto by Theuphrastua and Dioscorides. But 
in the year 1551 was published the first part of an im- 
mense work, the History of Animals, by that prodigy of 
general erudition, Conrad Geaner. This treala of viri- 
parous quadmpeds; tbe second, whioh appeared in 
1554, of the OTiparons; the third, in 1555, of birds; the 
fourth, in the following year, of fishes and aquatic 
animals ; and dae, long afterwards, published in 15S7, 
relates to serpents. The first part was reprinted with 
additions In 1560, and a smaller work of woudcnts aud 
shorter descriptions, called Icones Animalium, appeared 
in 15S3. 

23. This work of the first great naturalist of moderu 
luduL- times is thus eulogised by one of the latest:— 
c'^ur^ " ''^"^^'^ Histoiy of Animals," says Cuvier, 
■ " may be considered as the basis of all modem 
zoology ; copied almost literally by Aldrovandus, 
abridged by Jonston, it has become the foundation ol 
much more recent works; and more than one famont 
author has borrowed from it silently most of bis learn- 
ing; for &ose passages of the ancients, wbich have 
escaped Gosner, nave scarce ever been observed by the 
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modems. He deserved their confidence by his scco' 
rscy, Iiifi perepicuity, his good &ith, aod sometimee by 
the sagacity of hie views. Though he has not hiid 
down any natural classification by genera, he often 
points out veiy well the trae relations of beings." ^ 

24. Gesner treats of every animal under eight heads 
or chaptere: — 1. Ita name in different Ian- owmt'i 
gnages ; 2. Its external description and usual btukc- 

iitace of habitation ; 3. Its natural actions, '°°" 
ength of life, diseases, &c. ; 4. Its disposition, or, as we 
may say, moral character ; 6. Its utility, except for food 
and medioine; 6. Its use as food; 7. Its use in medi- 
cine; 8. The philological relations of the name and 
qualities, their proper and figurative use in language, 
which is subdivided into several sections. So comprehen- 
sive a notion of zoology displays a mind accustomed to 
encyclopedic systems, and loving the labours of learning 
for their own sake. Much, of couree, wonld have a very 
secondary value in the eyes of a good naturalist. His 
method is alphabetical, but it may be reckoned an 
alphabet of genera ; for he arranges what he deems cc^- 
nate species tt^ther. In the Icones Animalium we 
find somewhat more of classification. Gesner divides 
quadrupeds into Animalia Mansueta and Animalia Fera; 
die former in two, the latter in four orders. Cuvier, in 
the passage above cited, writing probably from memoiy, 
has hardly done justice to Gesner in this respect. The 
delineations in the History of Animals and in the Icones 
are very rude ; and it is not always easy, with so little 
assistance from engraving, to determine the species &om 
his description. 

25. Linnseus, though professing to give the synonyms 
of his prodecessots, has been frequently care- 
less and unjust towaids Gesner; his mention umtiit' 
of several quadrupeds (the only part of the 5"n3il"' 
latter's work at which I have looked) having ^^ 
been nnnoticed in the Sjstema Naturse. We do not 
find, however, that Gesner had made very considerable 
additions to the number of species known to the an- 
cients ; and it cannot be reckoned a proof of his acute- 
neas in zoology, that he placed the hippopotamus among 
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aquatic miimala, oiid the bat among birds. In the latlet 
extraordinary error he was followed by all other natu- 
raliBta till the time of Bay. Yet he ehows Bome judg- 
ment in rejecting plainly &biilonB animals. In the edi- 
tion of 1551 I find but few qnadrupedx, except those 
belonging to the coimtrioB round the Meditermaeari, or 
mentioned b; Pliny and .^lian.' The Bein-deer, which 
it is doubtfiil whether the anciente knew, though there 
eeema reason to believe that it wae formerly an inhahit- 
ant of Polund and Germany, he found in Alhertue 
Magnns ; and from him, too, UeBner had got some notion 
of ihe Polar Bear. He mentions the Musk-deer, which 
was known through the Arabian writers, though uuno- 
ticed by the tmcients. The new world furnished him 
with a scanty list. Among these is the Opossum, or 
Simi-Vulpa (for which LinnoeuH has not given him 
credit), an account of which he may have found in Pin- 
zon or Peter Martyr ;' the Manati, of which be fonnd a 
description in Hernando's History of the Indies; and 
the Guuiea Pig, Cuuieulus Indus, which he says was, 
within a few years, first brought to Europe from the 
New World, but was become everywhere common. In 
the edition of 1560, several more species are introduced. 
OlauB Magnus had, in the mean time, described the 
Glutton ; and Belon had found an Armadillo among 
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itinerant quacks id Turkey, though he knew tliat it uame 
from America." Belon had also described the Axis- 
deer of India. The Sloth appears for the first time in 
thiB edition of Geener, and the Sagoin, or Ouistiti, as 
well as what he calls Mns Indicus alius, which Liumeus 
refers to the Racoon, but Eeems rather to be the Nasua, 
or Coati Mondi. Geener has given only three cuts of 
monkeys, iTut was aware that there were several kinds, 
and distingiiiBhes tliem in description. I have not pre- 
sumed to refer his cuts to particular epeoies, which pro- 
bably, on account of their rudeness, a good naturalist 
would not attempt The Simia Inuus, or Barbaiy ape, 
seems to be one, as we might expect.* Gcsner was not 
T6ry diligent in examining tJi© histories of the New 
"World. Peter Martyr and Hernando would have sup- 
plied him with several he has overlooked, as the Tapir, 
the Fecatj, the Ant-eater, and the fetid Polecat." 

26. Less acquainted with books but with better op- 
portunities of observing nature than Gesner, ^^^^ 
bis contemporary Belon made greater acces- 
sions to zoology. Besides his excellent travels in the 
Iievant and I^ypt, we have from ln'm a history of fishes 
in Latin, printed in 1563, and translated by the author 
into French, with alterations and additions j and one of 
birds, published in French in 1555, written with great 
learning, though not without fabulous accounts, as was 
usual in the earlier period of natural history. Belon 
vras perhaps the first, at least in modem times, who had 
glimpses of a great typical conformity in nature. In one 
of his works he places the skeletons of a man and a bird 
in apposition, in order to display their esBentjal analogy. 
He introduced also many exotic plants into France. 
Every one knows, says a writer of the last century, that 
our gardens owe all their beauty to Belon,' The same 
writer hfls satisfactorily cleared this eminent naturalist 
from the chaige of plagiarism, to which credit had been 
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haslil; given.' Belon may, on the whole, be placed by 
the side of Gesner. 

27. Sulvioni published in 1558 a history of fishes 

/Animalinm Aq^natilinm Historia), 'with figures 
SSISbw- ■well exeonted, hut by no means numerouB. He 
ttnsi^ borrows most of his materiala from the ancients, 

and, having frequently failed in identifying 
the species they describe, cannot be read without pr»- 
oaution/ But Boadelet (Se Piscibaa MaiiniE, 15&4) 
was far superior as an ichthyolt^ist, in the judgment <a 
Cuvier, to any of his contemporariea, both by we mim- 
ber of fishes he has known, and the eocnracy of hia 
figures, which exceed three hundred for fresh-water and 
marine species. His knowle^e of those v^ch inhaUt 
the MediterraneaD Sea was so extensive that little hu 
been added since his time. " It is the work," says the 
same great authority. " which has supplied abnost eveiy 
thing which we find on that eubjeot in Gesner, Aldro- 
vandus, Willooghby, Artedi, and Linmens ; and even 
Looepede has been obliged, in many instances, to depend 
on Bondelot." The t«xt, however, is far inferior to the 
figures, and is too much occupied with an attempt to fix 
the anoient names of the several species.' 

28. The very little book of Dr. Caiua on Britdsh 
AMnmi- Dogs, published in 1570, the whole of which,! 
^^ believe, has been translated by Pennant in his 

British Zoolc^, is hardly worth mentioning ; nor do I 
know that zoological literature has anything more to 
produce till ahnost the close of the century, when the 
first and second volumes of Aldrovandus's vast natnrtJ 
history were published. These, as well as the thiid, 
which appeared in 1603, treat of birds ; the fourth is <n 
insects ; uid these alone were given to the world by the 
labonous author, a pmfessor of natural history at Bo- 
logna. After his death in 1605, nine more folio voIuuks, 
embracing with various d^pwjs of detail most otb« 
parts of natural history, were successively published hf 
difietcnt editors. Wa can only consider the works d 
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Aldrovandns," says Gavier, " as an immenae compik* 
tion without tast« or geniuH ; the very plan and iaa(»- 
ria]8 being in a great meaanre borrowed &om Gesner; 
and Bufibn has had reason to say that it would be 
reduced to a tenth part of its bulk by etriking out the 
useless and impertinent matter."* Buffon, however, 
irhich Cuvier might have gone on to say, proiaes the 
method of Aldrovandus and bis fidelity of desoription, 
and even ranks hia work above every other nataral 
history." I am not acquainted with its contents ; but 
according to Linnteus, Aldrovandus, or the editors of 
hia posthumous volumes, added only a very few species 
of quadrupeds to those mentioned by Gesner, among 
which are the Zebra, the Jerboa, the Musk Bat of Bussia, 
and the Mania or Scaly Ant-eater.' 

29. A more steady prepress was made in the acience 
of botany, which commemorates, in those living BaiuT ; 
memorials with which she delights to honour Td'"''' 
her cnltivators, several names s^l respected, and several 
books that have not lost their utili^. Our co u n trym an. 
Dr. Turner, published the first part of a New Herbal in 
1551 ; the second and third did not appear till 1562 and 
1568. " The arrangement," says Pnlteney, " is alpha- 
betical according to the Latin names, and after the 
description he frequently specifies the places and 
growth. He is ample in lus discrimination of the 
species, as his great object was to ascertain the Materia 
lotedica of the ancients, and of Dioscoridea in particular, 
throi^hout the vegetable kingdom. Ho first gives 
names to many English plants; and allowing for the 
time when specifical distinctions were not established, 
when almost all the small plants were disregarded, and 
the Cryptogamia almost wholly overlooked, the number 
he was acquainted with is muoh beyond what could 
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•^It ba^v l^ot imagmed in an ori^nal writer en Itii 
■abject-"' 

30. Ti» ■motk ot Ibnnta, poUisbed in 1559, cm &a 
H„rti- method of mdAreundii^ medicinal plants, ta, 
Bntuicii in the jtidgmmitcCkhte writer of considerable 
repntatioD. nenriy at die head of any in that 
age. The author is indepmdnnt, though learned, ex- 
tremdr atmte in diecriminadng pLmts known to the 
aucienta. and has discovered many himBeli^ ridienlii^ 
dioee who dared to add nothing to Dioacoiidea.' Ha- 
lanta had stndied in the private garden, formed hy 
Pinelli at Naplea. Bnt pnblic gardens were common in 
Italy. Tboee (^ Pisa ar^ PmUu were the e&rliest, and 
perliapK the most celebrated. One established by the 
dnke of Ferrara, was pecoliariy rich in exotic plaats 
procured from Greece and Asia.* And periiape the 
generoDs emulation in all thingB honoorable between 
the hooBea of Eete ani Uedioi led Ferdinand of Toa- 
cany, some tiuM afterwards near the end of the century, 
to enrich the gardens of Pisa with the finest plants d 
Asia and America. The climate of France was less 
fovotirable ; the first pnUio garden seems to have beoi 
formed at UontpeUier, and there was none at Paris in 
1556.* Meantime the v^etablo prodnotions of newly 
discovered conntries became familiar to Europe. Many 
are described in the excellent History of the Indies iff 
Hernando d'Oriedo, snch as the Cooos, the Cactus, the 
GuiacimL Another Spanish author, Carate, firet de- 
scribes the Solanom Tuborosnm, or potato, under die 
name of P^pas.* It has been said lliat tobacco is first 
mentioned, or at least first well described by Benzoni, 
in Nova Kovi Orbis Historia (Geneva, 157S).'' Belon 
went to the Levant soon after the middle of the centnrj, 
on purpose to ooUeot plants; several other writers of 
voyages followed before its close. Among these was 
Prosper Alpinus, who passed several years in Egypt, 
bnt nis principal work, De Flantis Exoticis, is posdin' 
mous, and did not appear till 1627. He is said to be 
the first European author who has mentioned coffee.* 

' Palttaefi Hirtnical Sketcfa of llM * U, 3*(L > IcL SK. 
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31. The critical examinatioD of the ancieats, the 
establifihinent of gardens, ihe travels of bota- g__, 
nists, ihoB furnished a great supply of plants ; 

it 'was now required to compare and arrange them. 
0«Biier first undertook this ; h!e had formed a garden of 
his own at Zurich, and has the credit of having di»- 
oovered the true system of classifying plants according to 
the organs of fructification ; which however he does not 
seem to have made known, nor were his botanical 
writings published till the last century. Gesner was the 
first who mentions the Indian Sugar-cane and the To- 
bacco, as well as many indigenous plants. It is said 
that ho was nsed to chew and smoke tobacco, " by which 
he rendered himself giddy, and in a manner drunk." 
As Gesner died in 1564, this carries back the knowledge 
of tobacco in Europe several years beyond the above- 
mentioned treatise of Benzoni. 

32. Dodoens, or Dodonceus, a J>utch physician, in 
1663, translated into his own language the ^^^ 
history of plants by Fuchs, to which he added 

133 figures. Theee, instead of using the alphabetical 
order of his predecessor, he arranged according to a 
method which he thought more natural. " He ex^ins," 
says Sprengel, " well and learnedly the ancient botanists, 
torn described many plants for the first time;" among 
these are the Ulex EuropeeuB, and the Hyacinthns non 
scriptus. The great aim of rendering the modem Ma- 
teria Medica conformable to the ancient seems to have 
made the early botanists a little inattentive to objeots 
before their eyes. Dodoena himself is rather a physician 
than a botanist, and is more diligent ahont the uses ol 
plants than their charact«risticB. He collected all his 
writings, under the title Stirpium Historiee Pemptades 
Sex, at Antwerp in 1683, with 1341 figures, a greater 
number than had yet been published. 

83. The Stirpium Adversaria, by Pena and Lobel, the 
latter of whom is beat known as a botanist, was j^^. 
published at London in 1570. Lobel indeed, 
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though a native of Lille, having passed most of his life 
in England, may be fairly counted among our botaniete. 
He had previously travelled much orer Europe. " In 
the execution of this work," Bays Fulteney, " there is 
exhibitad, I believe, the first sketch, rude as it ia, of a 
uatuml method of arrangement, which however extends 
no &rther than throwing the plants into laige tribee, 
f^uUios, or orders, according to the external appearance 
or habit of the whole plant or fiower, without establish- 
ing any definitions or character. The whole forms 
forty-four tribes. Some contain the plants of one or two 
modem genera, others many, and some, it must be 
owned, very incongruouB to each other. On the whole, 
they are much superior to Dodoens'a divisions."' Lobel'a 
Adveisaria contains descriptions of 1200 or 1600 planls, 
with 272 engravings; the former are not clear or well 
expressed, and in this be ia inferior to his contempo- 
raries ; the latter are on copper, very Bmall, but neat' 
la a later work, the Flantanun Historia, Antwerp, 15TG, 
the number of figures is veiy considerably greater, bnt 
the book has been leas esteemed, being a sort of comple- 
ment to the other. Sprongel Bpeaks more highly of 
Lobel than the Biographie Univeraelle. 

34. CluaiuB or L^luso, botn at Anas, and a traveller, 

like many other botanists, over Europe, till he 
"* settled at Leyden as professor of botany in 
1593, is generally reckoned the greatest master of bis 
science whom the age prodaced. His descriptions are 
remarkable for their exactness, precision, elegance, and 
method, though he seems to have had little regard to 
uatoral classification. He has added a long list to the 
plants already known. Clusius began by a translatiou 
of Dodocns into Latin ; he published several other works 
within the century.' 

35. Casalpin was not only a botanist, bnt greater in 
... this than in any otiier of the sciences he em- 

' braced. He was the first (the writings of 
Gesner, if they go so far, being in his time unpubli^cd) 
who endeavoured to establish a natural order of classifi' 
cation on philosophical principles. He founded it on 
the number, figure, and position of the fruotifying put^ 
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obserring the dtiiation of the calix and flower niUtivel; 
to the gennen, the dmsioDs of the fonner, and in 

Ceml what has been r^arded in later syeteme as tlte 
is of arrangement. He treats of trees and of herbs 
separately, as two giand divitdonB, bat under each fol- 
lows his own natural syBtem. The distinction of sexes 
ho thought needless in plants, on account of tbeir sim- 
plicity ; tbongh he admits it to exist in some, as in the 
nemp and the jnniper. His treatise on Plants, in 1 583, is 
divided into sixteen books ; in the first of which he lays 
down tbe prinoiplca of T^jetable anatomy and physiology. 
Hany ideas, says Da Petit Tlionais, are found there, of 
which the truui was long afterwards recognised. He 
analysed the stractore of seeds, which he compares to 
the eggs of animals ; an analogy, however, which had 
oocarred to Empedocles among the ajicients, " One page 
alone," the same writer observes, " in the dedication of 
Gffisalpin to the Duke of Tuscany, concentrates tbe 
principles of a good botanical system so well, that, not- 
withfltonding all the labours of later botanists, nothing 
material conld be added to his sketch, and if this one 
page out of all tbe writings of CFcsalpin remained, it 
would be enough to secure lum an immortal reputation.'" 
C»salpin unfortunately gave no figures of pluits, which 
may have been among ^ causes that his system was so 
long overlooked. 

36. TheHistoriaGenemUsPlantartunby Dalechampe, 
in 1587, contains 2731 figures, manyof which, luwhuiipi; 
however, appear to be repetitions. These are ^•^i"- 
divided into eighteen classes according to their form and 
size, but with no natural metbod. His work is imperfect 
and &ully ; moat of the descriptions are borrowed &om 
bis predecessors.' Tabemsemontanns, in a book in the 
German language, has described 6800 species, and given 
2480fignrB8." The Phytopinax of Gerard Bauhin (Basle, 
1596} IB tbe first important work of one who, in con- 
jonction with his brolher John, laboured for forty yeare 
in the advancement of botanical knowledge. It is a 
oatalc^e of 2460 plants, including, among about 250 
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I'then that were neir. the first Kcmate dracripticn rf 
ihe poMiiv wikiotk. aa he infoniH is, ««B ktraad; cnhi- 
»ated in iTiUy." 

j7. G«nLnl~3 Herbd. pablisbed itt 1597, ww fonM^ 
(MTKiTi oD the basia of IXh1o«i)b, tkkii^ in much from 
''"^^ Lobel and Closiiis ; the Sgnrea ant bom the 
blocks naed br TabenueBMOIuiDa. It is not now e»- 
teemetl U all bj botanists, at !«Mt in this find editkui; 
*■ bat," atyv PalteaeT, ~ btat its beins well tined, fron 
its cumprvliending ahniKt tbe «rt>ol« cf Ibe subjects tbm 
known, hj being writtoi in ^^^gl'g*'. and oinamentod 
with a TMtn nameroaa set of fignns tbu had ever ae- 
companied taj work of the kind in this kingdom, it oIk 
tained great r^Mite.'^ 



Sect. TTT . — Qa Asatomt asd Msucra^ 



38. Few soimiceB were s 
AiMuBji period as that of anatomy. 
t'lUuFiis. Bible to snatch bam. VesalinB the pre-eminent 
glory that belongs to him as almost its creator, it mi^ 
sttil be said that two men now appeared who, had thej 
lired earlier, wonld probably have goike as br, and tiba, 
by coming later, were eoitbled to go beyond him. Theat 
were Fallopios and EnstachioB, both Italians. The 
former is indeed placed by Sprengel even abore Tasa- 
lius, and reckoned the first anatomist of the sixteenth 
centnty. No one had nndeistood that delioate part of 
the human stmctare, the organ of hearii^, so well a* 
Fallopins, thongh even he left much for others. Be 
added Beveisl to the list of musoles, and made some die- 
coveriea in the intestinal and KenentiTe organa.' 

39. £astachiiiB, thongh on ue whole inferior to FaUo- 

g^^^j^^^i^j^ pins, went beyond him in the anaton^ of the 

ear, in which a canal, as is well known, beare 

hiH name. One .of his biograi^era has gone so ftr aa to 

place him above every amttonust for the ntmtber of his 
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diaooTeries. He has treated veiy well of the teeth, a 
subject little understood before, end 'was the first to 
tr&ce the Tena azygoe throngh all its ramifications , No 
one as yet had exhibited the structure of the hunun 
kidneys, VesaliuB having examined them only in dogs.' 
The scarcity of human subjects 'was in fact an irresiBtibls 
temptation to take upon trust the identity betweeo 
quadrupeds and man, -which misled the great anatomists 
of the sixteenth centuiy.' Comparative anatomy was 
therefore not yet promoted to its real dignity, both as 
an indispensable part of natural histoty, and as open- 
ing the most conclusive and magnificent vie'ws of theo- 
logy. Goiter, an anatomist bom in Holland, ^^^ 
but who passed his life in Italy, Germany, and 
France, was perhaps the firat to desonbe the skeletons of 
several animals; though Belon, as we have seen, haid 
-views far b^ond his age in what is strictly comparstivB 
anatomy. Coiter's work bears the date of 1&7S; in 
1666 he had published one on human osteology, where 
that of the foetus is said to be first described, thon^ 
some attribute this merit to Fallopius. Coiter is called 
in the Biographie Univereelle one of the creators of 
pathological anatomy. 

40, Columbus (^De He Anatomica, Venice, 1559), the 
Bucceseor of Veealius at Fadua, and afterwards (vj__,-^ 
professor at Pisa and Borne, has announced the 
discovery of several muscles, and given the name of 
vomer to the small bone which sustains the cartilage of 
the nose, and which Vesalius had taken for a mere pro- 
cess of the sphenoid. Columbus, though too arrogant in 
censuring his great predecessor, generally follows him.' 
Arantius, in 1671, is among the first who made known 
the anatomy of the gravid uterus, and the structure of 
the foetus.' He was also conversant, as Vidius, a pro- 
fessor at Paris of Italian birth, as early as 1642, had 
already been, with the anatomy of the biain. But this 
was much improved by Varoli in his Anatomia, pub- 
lished inl573, who traced the origin of the opdo nerves. 
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•nd gave a better account uian an^ one betbie him of 
the eye and of the voioe. Piccolomini (Anatomin Fm- 
lecdonea, 1586) is one of the first who described the 
oellnJar tiBene, and in other respects has made Talunble 
obaervations. Ambrose Fare, a French snigeon, ia 
deemed the fonnder of chimrgio sdence, at least in that 
conntiy. His woi^ "were first collected in 1561 ; bat 
his treatise un f^onshot^wonnds is as old as 1 645. Several 
other names are mentioned with, respect by the hiGtoriani 
of nLedicine and anatomy ; such as those of AJberti, 
Benivieni, Donatua, and Sofaank. Never, says Porta], 
irere anatomy and surgeiy better cultivated, tvith more 
Knnlation or more enconr^ement, than abont the end d 
the sixteenth century. A long list of minor disooveriee 
in the human &ame are recorded by this writer and by 
Sprengel. It will be readily nuderatood that we give 
these names, which of itself it is rather an irksome labom 
to ennmerate, with no other object than that none ot 
tikose who by their ability and diligence carried forward 
the In.n'lTnii.rlra c^ hiUDaii knowledge Bhoold miss, in a his- 
toiy of general literature, of their meed of remembrance. 
cinniitkiB ^^ reserve to the next period those passages in 
of On the anatomists of this age, which have seemed 
'*™'' to anticipate the great discovery that immor- 

talises the nune of Harvey. 

41. These continual (Ueooveries in the anatomical 
Uedidiui stmcture of man tended to gnide and oorrect 
tc'aax. the theory of medicine. The observations d 
this period became more acute and accniate. Those d 
Plater aad Foresti, especially the latter, are still reputed 
classical in medical Kterature. Prosper Alpinus may 
be deemed the father in modem times of diagnoatio 
science." Plater, in his Praxis Medica, made the firet, 
though an imperfect attempt, at a classification of dis- 
eases. Yet the observations made in this ^e, and the 
whole practical system, are not exempt &om considerable 
&nlt8 ; the remedies were too topiwJ, the symptoms of 
disease were more regarded than its cease ; the theory 
was too simple and general ; above all, a great deal ra 
credulity and superstition prevailed in the art." Many 
among the first in science believed in demoniacal poe- 
i and sorcery, or in astrology. This waa iiimI 
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common in Genuany, where the school of ParaoelHtu, 

discreditably to the national underatanding, exerted 
much influence. The best phyeioians of the centniv 
were either Italifm or French. 

42. Notwithstanding the bigoted veneration for Hip- 
pocrates that most avowed, several physicianB, not at all 
adhering to Paracelsns, endeavonred to set up a rational 
experience agtdnet the Greek school, when they thought 
them at variance. Joubert of MontpelKer, in his Pam- 
doxes (1566), was a bold innovator of this class ; bnt 
many of his paradoxes are now established tmths, Botal 
of Aeti, a pnpil of Fallopius, introduced the practice of 
venesection on a scale before unknown, hot prudently 
aimed to show that Hippocrates was on his side. The 
&onlty of medicine, however, at Paris condemned it as 
erroneous and very dangerons. His method, nevertheless, 
had great snccess, especially in Spain.' 



Sect. TV. — Oh Oriental Lttesatuse. 

43. This is a subject over which, on account of my total 
ignorance of East«m languages, I am glad to ^^ 
hasten. The first work that appears after the 2dd^ 
middle of the century is a grammar of the ^Sent" 
Byriac, Chaldee, and Babbinical, compared with 
the Arabic and Ethiopic languages, which Angelo Ca- 
nini, a man as great in Oriental as in Grecian leaning, 
published at Paris in 1554. In the next year Wid- 
mandstadtgave, &om the pressof Vienna, the first edition 
of the Synac version of the New Teetament.' Several 
lexicons and grammars of this tongue, which is in fact 
only a dialect not iar removed &am the Chaldee, though 
in a different alphabetical character, will be found in die 
bibliographical writers. The Syriac may be said to have 
been now feirly added to the literary domain. The 
Antwerp Polyglot of Arias Montanus, besides a complete 
Chaldee paraphrase of the Old Testament, the Complu- 
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tunsum having only contained the Pentateuch, gives ibo 
New Teatoment in Syriac, as 'well as Pagnini's Latin 
translation of the Old.* 

44. The Hebrew langn^e was sbidied, especially 
Htbnw among the (rennan ProtestaDts, to a consider- 
*^'"*' able extent, if we may judge from the Dumber 

of grammatical works published within this period. 
Among these Morhuf selects the Erotemata Lingns 
Eebraa by Neander, printed at Basle in 1567. Tre- 
niilliuB, Chevalier, and Drusius among Protestants, Hft- 
sins and Clarius in the church of Bome, are the moat 
conspicuous names. The first, an Italian refugee, ia 
chiefly known by his translation of the Bible into 
Latin, in which he waa assisted by Francis Junius. The 
second, a native of France, taught Hebrew at Cambridge, 
•ad was there the instructor of Druaina, whose fother 
had emigrated from Flanders on the ground of religicHL 
Drosins himself, afterwards professor of Hebrew at the 
university of Franeker, has left writings of more perma- 
nent reputation than most other Hebraists of the sixteenth 
century; they relate chiefly to biblical criticism and 
Jewish antiquity, and several of them have a place in the 
Gritici Sacri and in the oollectioo of Ugolini." Clarina 
is supposed to have had some influence on the decree <^ 
the council of Trent, asserting the authenticity of the 
Yulgate.* Calasio was snperior probably to them all, 
but his principal writings do not belong to this period. 
No large proportion of the treatises published by L'gulini 
onght, so far as I know their authors, to be referred to 
the sixteenth centory. 

45. The Hebrew langu^e had been early studied in 
iMUodfiB England, though there has been some contro- 
"'*'™- versy as to the extent of the knowledge which 
the first translators of the Bible possessed. We find that 
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bodi Cbevaljer read lectures on Hebrew at Cambridge 
not long after the queen's accessioii, and his disciple 
DruaiuB atOxford, &om 1572 toI5T6.'' Bu^ Broughton 
was a deeply learned rabbinical scholar. I do not know 
that we could produce any other name of marked re- 
putation ; and we find that the first Hebrew types, 
employed in any considerable number, appear in 1'592. 
These are in a book not relating directly to Hebrew, 
Bheses Inatitutiones Lingiue Cambro-Britannicae, But 
a few Hebrew characters, very rudely cut in wood, axe 
found in Wakefield's Oration, printed as early as 1524.* 
46. The Syriac and Chaldee were so closely related to 
Hebrew, botii as langut^es, and in the theolo- ^nue te- 
gical purposesforwhichthey were studied, that giMioiie 
they did not much enlarge the field of Oriental * 
literature. The most copious language, and by far the 
^lost fertile of books, was the Arabia A few slight 
attempts at introducing a knowledge of this had been 
made before the middle of the century. An Arabic as 
well as Syriac press at Vienna was first due to the 
patronage of Ferdinand I. in 1554, but for a considerable 
time no fruit issued from it. But the increasing zeal of 
Borne for the propagation of its faith, both among infidels 
and schismatics, gave a larger swe^ to the cultivation of 
Oriental languages. Gregory XIII. founded a Maronite 
college at Home in 1584, for those Syrian Christiana of 
Libanos who had united themselves to the Catholio 
church ; the cardinal Medici, afterwards grand-duke of 
Florence, established an Oriental press, about 1580, 
under the euperinfendence of John Baptista Itajmondi ; 
and Sixtus V. in 1588 that of the Vatican, which, though 
principally designed for early Christian literature, was 
possessed of types for the chief jBastem langn^^es. 
Hence the Arabic, hitherto almost n^ected, began to 
attract more attention ; the Gospels in that language 
were published at Eome in 1590 or 1591 ; some works of 
Euclid and Avicenna had preceded ; one or two elemen- 
tary books on grammar appeared in Germany ; and several 
other publications belong to the last years of the cen- 
tury.' Scaliger now entered npou the study of Arabia 
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wi& all hia indefatigable aotiTity. Yet, at the end of 
tlie oentary, few had penetrated fiir into a region eo 
novel and extensive, and in which the HubBidiaiy means 
of knowledge were so imperfect. The early graminan 
are represented by Eichhom as being ■veij indifferetit, 
and in fiiot very few .^rabic boots had been printed. 
The edition of ^e Koran by Pagninus in 1529 was xm- 
fortunately suppressed, as we have before mentioneJ, by 
the zeal of the court: of Borne. Casaubon, writing to 
Scaliger in 1697, declares that no one within his recol- 
lection had even touched with the tips of his fingers 
that language, except Postel in a few rhapsodies ; and 
that neither he nor any one else bad written anything (m 
the Persic Qeener, however, in his Mithridates, 1558, 
hod given the Lord's prayer in twenhr-two languages; 
to which Bocoa at Bome, in 1591, added three more; 
and Megiser jnoreased the number, in a book published 
uext year at Frankfort, to forty." 



Sect. V. — On Geoorapht. 

VsTagtalD the IndlH— Tbonof IbeBngUab — OFOrtallniuidDUHn. 

47. A UORE important accession to the knowledge of 
Coii«uonof Europe as to the rest of the world, than had 
^^EM tif hitherto been made through the press, is due to 
Bamusio, a Venetian who had filled respectable 
offices under the republic. He published, in 1550, the 
first volume of his well-known oollection of Travels ; the 
second appeared in 1559, and the third in 1665. They 
have been reprinted seveial times, and all the edition* 
are not equally complete. No general collection of 
travels had hitherto been published, except the Novn* 
Orbis of GiryneeuB, and though the greater part perhaps 
of those included in Eamusio's three volumes had ap- 
peared separately, others came forth for the first time. 

il de PenhA, quod BiMo 
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The A&ica of Leo Africanne, a baptised Moor, yrith 
which Kamiudo begins, is among these ; and it is upon 
this work that sDch knowledge as we poBseesed, till very 
recent times, as to the iiit«rior of that continent, was 
almost entirely fonnded. Bamusio in the remainder of 
iliiB vohmie gives many voyt^es in AMca, the East 
Indies, and Indian Archipelago, including two accounts 
of Magellan's circumnavigation of the world, and one of 
Japan, which had very lately been discovered. The 
second volume is dedicated to travels through northern 
Europe and Asia, beginning with that of Marco Polo, 
including also the curious, though very questionable 
voyage of the Zeui brothers, about 1400, to some unknown 
region north of Scotland. In. the third volume we find 
the conquests of Cortes and Pizarro, with all that had 
already been printed of the excellent work of Hernando 
d'Oviedo on the Western world. Tew subsequent col- 
lections of voyages are more esteemed for the new matter 
they contain than that of Itamusio.^ 

48. The importance of auch publications as that of 
Bamusio was soon perceived, not only in the cnrtoiity 
stimulus they gave to curiosity or cupidity '^ 
towards following up the paths of discovery, ** 

but in calling the attention of reflecting minds, such as 
Bodin and Montaigne, to so copious a harvest of new 
facts, illustrating the phyaical and social character of the 
huiuaa species. But from the want of a rigid investiga- 
tion, or more culpable reaEons, these early narTatives are 
mingled with much falsehood, and misled some of the 
more credulous philosophers almost as often as they en- 
larged their knov?ledge, 

49. The story of the Portuguese conquests in the East, 
more varied and almost as wonderful as ro- oumt 
mance, was recounted in the Asia of Joam de "»*«<* 
Barros (1662), and in that of Castanheda in the seme 
and two ensuing years ; these have never been translated. 
The great voyage of Magellan had been written by one 
of his companions, Pigafetta. This was first pubUdied 
in Italian in 1556. The History of the Indies by Acosta, 
1690, may perhaps belong more strictly to other depart- 
mentu of literature than to geography. 
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fiO. The RomiBh nunionaries, especiallj die Jesnittc, 
Aodhiiu spread UiemselveB with intn>pid zeal diiring thut 
of Qiiii«. period over infidel nations. Things stia&ge to 
European prejudice, the books, the I&wb, the rites, the 
manaerB, the drewes of those remote people, nere re- 
late by them on their retnm, for the moet part orally, 
bnt sometimes through the press. The vast empire of 
China, the Cathay cf Maroo Polo, over which an air of 
&balonB mystery had hung, and 'which is delineated in 
the old maps with much ignorance of its position and 
erteut, now first was hrooght within the sphere of Ean>- 
pean knowledge. The Portoguege had some traffic to 
Canton ; bat the relations they gave were nncertain, till, 
in 1577, two Augnstine fnaiB peranaded a Chinese officer 
to take them into the country. After a residence of four 
months they retained to Manilla, and, in consequence of 
their reports, Pl^iUp n. sent, in 1580, an embassy to the 
court of Pekin. llie History of China by Hendoza, as it 
is called, contains all the knowledge that the Spaniards 
were able to oollect ^yy these means ; and it may be said, 
on comparison with later books on the same subject, to 
be as full and ample an aocuunt of China as could have 
been given in such circomstances. This book was pub- 
lished in 1585, and from that time, but no earlier, do we 
date our acquaintance with that empire.' Maffei, in his 
History of India, threw all the graces of a pure Latin 
style over his description of the East The first part of 
a scarce and curious collection of voyages to the tvn> 
iDdhHHi Indies, with the niunes of De Bry and Merita 
^""^ as its editors, appeared at Frankfort in 1690. 
Six other volumes were published at intervals down to 
1634. Fossevin, meantime, told ns mure of a much 
nearer state, Muscovy, than was before lamiliar to west- 
em Europe, though &9 first information had been due to 
Ei^land. 

SI. The spirit of lucre vied with that of religion in 
f^igh penetrating unknown regions. In this the 
dii«^arie» English have most to boast; they were the 
NoRfaem first to pass the Icy Cape and anchor their ships 
*™- in the White Sea. This' was in the famoM 

voyage of Chancellor in 1553. Anthony Jenkinson 
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soon afterwards, throngh the heart of Bussia, found Iue 
way to Bokhara and Persia. ITiey followed np the dia- 
ooveries of Cabot in North America ; and, before the end 
of the century, had ascertained much of the coasts about 
Labrador and Hudson's Bay, as well as those of Virginia, 
the first colony. These English Toyf^s were recorded 
in the three parts of the Collection of Voyages, by Hak 
luyt, published in 1 598, 1 599, and 1 600. Drake, second 
to M^ellan in that bold enterprise, trftTersed the cir- 
cumference of the world; and the reign of Elizabeth, 
quite as much as any later age, bears witness to the in- 
teepidity and skill, if not strictly to the science, of our 
sailors. For these undannted navigators, traversing the 
unexplored wildemeeses of ocean in small ill-built vessels, 
had neither any efiectual assistance from charts, nor the 
means of making observations themselves, or of profiting 
by those of others. Hence, when we come to geographi- 
cal knowledge, in the proper sense of the word, we find 
it Burprisin^y scanty, even at the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

52. It had not, however, been neglected, so far as a 
multiplicity of books could prove a regard to GcuKrapbi. 
it, Ortelius, in his Tbeatrum Orbis Terrarum, ™i i™L; 
(the first edition of which was in 1670, aug- '"*' 
mented afterwards by several maps of later dates,) gives 
a list of about 150 geographical treatises, most of them 
subeequent to J 560. His own work is the first general 
atlas since the revival of letters, and has been justly 
reckoned to make au epoch in gec^raphy, being the 
basis of all ooUections of maps since formed, and deserv- 
ing, it is said, even yet to be consulted, notwithstanding 
the vast progress of our knowledge of the earth." The 
maps in the later editions of the sixteenth century bear 
various dates. That of Africa is of 1690 i and though 
the outline is tolerably given, we do not find the Mauri- 
tius Isles, while the Nile is carried almost to (he Cape of 
Oood Hope, and made to issue from a great lake. In 
the map of America, datod 1587, the outline on the N.R 
side contains New France, with the cit^ of Canada ; the 
St. Lawrence traverses the country, but without lakes ; 
Florida is sufficiently distinguished, but the intervening 

- Wog. DnlT. 
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rjja.st is loosely laid down. Estotiland, the supposed 
diiicuTery of the Zeni, appears to the north, and Qreen- 
Luid beyond. The outline of South America is worse, 
tiie southern parte covering nearly as mnch longitode 
as the nortliem, an error which was in some measm^ 
diminished in a map of 1603. An immense solid land, 
as in all the older maps, connects Terra del Fuego with 
New Guinea. The delineation of the southern coasts of 
Asia is not very bad, even in the earlier maps of Orte- 
Uns, but some improvement is perceived in his know- 
ledge of China and the adjacent seas in that of the 
world, given in the edition of 1588. The maps of 
Europe in OrteliuB are chiefly defective m to the coun- 
tries on the Baltic Sea and Russia ; but there is a general 
incorrectness of delineation which must strike the ^e at 
once of any person slightly experienced in geography. 

53. Gerard Morcator, a native of the duchy of Julicis, 
where he passed the greater part of his life, was perhaps 
superior to Ortelius. His fiune is most diffused by the 
invention of a well-known mode of delineating hydio- 
graphiual charts, in which the parallels and meridians 
intersect each other at ri^t angles. The first of these 
was published in 1569 ; but the principle of the method 
was not underetood till Edward Wright, in 1599, ex- 
plained it in his Correction of Errors in Navigation.' 
The Atlaa of Mercator, in an edition of 1598, which con- 
tains only part of Europe, is superior to that of Orteliua : 
and as to England, of which there had been maps pub- 
lished by Lluyd in 1669, and by Saxtou in 1580, it may 
be reckoned very tolerably correct. Lluyd's map, in- 
deed, is published in the Atlas of Ortelius. But in the 
northern regions of Europe we still find a mass of arbi- 
trary, erroneous conjecture, 

54. Bolero, the Fiedmontese Jesuit mentioned in 
another place, has given us a cosmt^raphy, or genonl 
description of as much of the world as was then known, 
entitled Belazioni Univereali ; tlie edition I have aeen 
is undated, but he mentions the discovery of Nova 
Zembla in 1594. His knowledge of Asia is very limited, 
and chiefiy derived from Marco Polo. China, he says, 
•xtends&om 17° to 52° of latitude, and has 22°of long^ 
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tude. Japan is sixty leagaes from China auU 150 from 
America. The coasts, Botero obeerres, from Bengal to 
Ohiua, are so dangerous, that two or three are lost out of 
every four ships, Dut the master 'who succeeds in escap- 
ing these perils is sure to make bis fortune. 

55. But the beat map of the sixteenth century is one 
of uncommon rarity, which is found in a very few copies 
of tlie first edition of Hakluyt'a Voy^es. 'Hiis contains 
Davis's Straits (Frehun Davis), Virginia by name, and 
the lake Ontario. The coast of Chili is placed m<tfe 
correctly than in the prior maps of Ortelius ; and it is 
noticed in the margin that this trending of the coast less 
westerly than had been supposed was discovered by 
Drake in 1577, and confirmed by Sarmiento and Caven- 
dish. The huge Terra Australia of the old geography is 
lait out Corea is represented near its place, and China 
with some d^ree of correctness ; even the north coast 
of New Holland is partially traced. The strait of Anian, 
which had been presumed to divide Asia from America, 
has disappeared, vrhile a marginal note states that the 
distance between those two continents in latitude 38° is 
not leas than 1200 leagues. The Ultra-Indian region ie 
inacourate ; the sea of Aral is still unknown, and little 
pains have been taken with central and northern Asia. 
But upon the whole it represents tiie utmost limit of 
geographical knowledge at the close of the sixteenth 
century, and far excels the maps in the edition of Orte- 
lius at Antwerp in 1588.° 



Sect. VI. — On Histoet. 

56. The history of Italy by Gnicciardini, though it is 
more properly a work of the first part: of the onictUT- 
centuiy, was not published till 1564. It is *"'■ 
well known for the solidi^ of the reflections, the gravity 
and impartiali^ with whioh it is written, and the pro 
liiity of the narration— a lault, however, frequent and 
not unpardonable in historians contempmaiy and feuniliat 

* [Tbli nwpiilBtMfiiUKh MnKont^-Iid.] 
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widt the flventa they relate. If the dege of Fisa in 1508 
appeared so unintereetiDg a hundred years afterwarda, 
B8 to be the theme of ndicnle with Boccalini, it was fikr 
otherwise to the citizens of Florence soon after the time. 
Ouicciardini has generally held the first place amoi^ 
Italian historianB, though he is by no means eqnal in 
literary merit to Machiavel. Adrian!, whose continua- 
tion of Guiociardini extends to 1574, is little read, noi 
does he seem to be much reoommended by style. No 
other hiBtorian of that country need be mentioned for 
works published within the sixteenth century. 

57. The French have ever been distingnished for 
pRodi those personal memoirs of men more or less 
■"^^^ ooQveraant with public life, to which Philip de 
Comines led tiie way. Several that fell within thig 
period are deserving of being read, not only for their 
relation of events, with which we do not here much con- 
cern ourselves, but for a lively style, and occasionallj 
for good sense and acute thinking. Those of Montluc 
may be praised for the former. Spain had a consider- 
able historian in Mariana, twenty books of whose history 
were published in Latin in 1592, and five more in 1595; 
the concluding five books do not &11 within the ceutoiy. 
The style is vigorous and claseical, the thotights jnm- 
cious. Buchanan's History of Scotland has already been 
praised for the purity of its lai^piage. Few modem his- 
tories are more redolent of an antique air. We havs 
nothing to boast in England ; our historical works of the 
Elizabethan age are mere chronioles, and hardly good 
even as such. Nor do I know any Iiatin historians of 
Germany or the Low CountrieB who, as writeiB, deserve 
oar attention. 



SbJT. Vn. — GeKEKAL StaTK of LtTERATUKB. 

58. Thb great Italian nniversitiee of Bologna, Padua, 
irmnnitiM Pisa, and Pavia, seem to have lost nothing ot 
*" ^'^y- their lustre throughout the century. Now col- 
leges, new building in that stately and sumptuous arohi- 
teoture which distrngiiishes this oeriod, bore wituwa to 
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a oontinnal patronage, and a ptiblio demand for knov- 
ledge. It IB trne tbat the beet dayB of claesioal literature 
had passed away in Italy. But the revival of theological 
zeal, and of those particular studiee which it fostered, 
might perhaps more thau oompeuBate is its effect on the 
industry of the learned for this decline of philology. 
The sciences also of medicine and mathematics attracted 
many more atudents than before. The Jesuit collies, 
and those founded by Gregory XIII., have been already 
mentioned. They were endowed at a lai^ expense in 
that palmy state of the Roman see. 

69. Universities were founded at Altdorf and Leyden 
in 1575, at Helmstadt in 1576. Others of less inoUiei 
importance began to exist in the same age. w™"^"* 
The University of £dinbui^ derives its origin &om the 
charter of Jamea in 1582. Those of Oxfoi^ and Cam- 
bridge, reviving, as we have seen, after a severe shock 
at the accession of Mizabeth, continued through her 
reign to be the seats of a progreesive and solid erudition. 
A few colleges were founded in this age. I should have 
-wished to give some sketch of the mode of instruction 
pursued in these two universitiee. But sufficient mate- 
rials have not faUen in my way ; what I have been able 
to glean has already been given to the reader in some 
pages of the first volume. It was the common practice 
at Oxford, observed in form down to this century, that 
every candidate for the degree of bachelor of arts, inde- 
pendently of other exercises, should undergo an examin- 
ation (become absolutely nominal) in the five sciences 
of grammar, logic, rhetoric, ethics, and geometry ; every 
one for that of master of arts, in the additional sciences 
of physics, metaphyaioa, Hebrew, and some more. These 
were probably the ancient trivinm and quadrivinm; 
enlai^ed, perhaps after the sixteenth century, according 
to the increase of learning, and the apparent necessity 
of higher qualifications.' But it would be, I conceive, 
a great mistake to imagine that the requisitions for aca^ 
domical degrees were ever much insisted upon. The 
universities sent fortii abundance of illitorate graduates 

r [~ Tbe qUHdrlTUIt— 1 mtu arttfa- England, p. in. Henco ve 111117 <')'<' 
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in every age. And as they had little influence, at least 
of a f&Tonrable sort, either cm philoeopfaj or polite lite- 
ratore, we are not to OTeirate their importance in the 
biatoiy of the intellectual progress of mankind.'' 

60. Public libmries were considerably enlarged during 
ubnrid. *^*^ period. Those of Rome, Feirara, and Flo- 
rence in Italy, of Vienna and Heidelberg in 
Gennany, stood much above any others. Sixtn^ V. 
erected the splendid repository of the Vatican. Philip 
U. founded that of the Eecurial, perhaps after 1580, and 
collected books with great labour and expense ; all who 
courted the favour of tipain contributing also by presents 
of rarities/ Ximenee had established the library of 
Alcala ; and that of Salamanca is likewise more ancient 
than this of the Eseurial. Every king of France took a 
pride in adding to the royal library of Paris. By an 
ordinance of 1556, a copy of every book printed with 

Privilege was to be deposited in this library. It was 
opt at Fontainebleau, but transferred to Paris in 1595. 
During the civil wars its progress was slow.' The first 
prince of Orange founded the public library- of Leyden, 
which shortly became one of the best in Europe. The 
catalt^e was published in 1597. That bequeathed by 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, to the university of 
Oxford, was dispersed in the general havoc made under 
Edward VL At the close of the centnry the universi^ 
had no publio library. But Sir Thomas Bodley had 
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[Jready, in 1697, made tho generous offer of preeenting 
hie own, vMch was carried into effect in tlie first years 
of the ensuing age.' In tlie colleges there were gene- 
rally libraries. If we could believe Scaliger, these were 
good ; but he had never been in England, and there is 
no reason, I believe, to estimate them highly." Arch- 
biehop Parker had founded, or at least greatly enlarged, 
the pnblic library of Cambridge. Many private persons 
of learning and opulence had formed libraries in Eng- 
land under Elizabeth, some of which still subsist in the 
mansions of ancient Sunilies. I incline to believe that 
there was at least as competent a stock of what is gene- 
r^y called learning among our gentry as in any conti- 
nental kingdom ; their education was more literary, their 
habits more peaceable, their religion more argumenta- 
tive. Perhaps we should make an exception for Italy, 
in which the spirit of collecting libraries was more pre- 
valent," 

61. The last forty years of the sixteenth century were 
a period of uninterrupted peace in Italy, Not- Q,iip,.uoi^ 
withstanding the pressure of governments al- ofButiqni- 
ways jealoiiB, and sometimes tyrannical, it is ''"'"^'•''■ 
manifest that at least the states of Venice and Tuscany 
had grown in wealth, and in the arts that attend it 
Those who had been accustomed to endure the licence 
of armies found a security in the rule of law which com- 
pensated for many abuses. Hence that sort of pro- 
perty, which is most exposed to pillage, became again a 
fiivourite acquisition ; uid, among the costly works of 
art which adorned the houses of the wealthy, every relic 
of antiquity found its place. Gems and medals, which 
the hooks of Vioo and Erizzo had taught the owners to 
arrange and to appreciate, were sought so eagerly, that, 
according lo Hubert Goltzius, as quoted by Pinkerton, 
there were in Italy 380 of such collections. The marbles 
and bronzes, the inscriptions of Mitiquity, were not less in 
request, audthe well-^own word vtrCuiui, applied to these 
iovers of what was rare and beautiful in art or nature 
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beHpobe tlie hononi' in which their pnrGuita were held. 
The luxury of literature dieplayed iteelf in scarce books, 
el^ant impresBions, and sumptuous bindings. 

62. Among the refined gentlemen who devoted to 
_^^, these gntcefol occupations their leifiure and 
their riches, none was more celebrated than 
Gian Yinccnzio Pinelli. He waa born of a good &iuilj' 
' at Naples in 1538. A strong thiret for knowledge, and 
the oonaoiousness that his birth exposed liim to difE- 
oulties and temptations at home wluch might obBtnict 
his prc^p«as, induced hi-m to seek, at the age of twentj'- 
fonr, the university of Fadoo, at that time the renowned 
Bceue of learning and of philosophy.' In this city he 
spent forty-three years, the remainder of his life. His 
&tlier was desirous that he should practise the law; 
but, after a short study of this, Pinclli resumed hii 
favourite pursuits. His fortune, indeed, was sufficiently 
large to render any sacrifice of them unreasonable; and 
it may have been out of dislike of his compulsory read- 
ing that, in forming this vast library, he excluded woiks 
of jurisprudence. This library was collected by the 
labour of many years. The catalogues of the Franlfoif 
fairs, and those of the principal booksellers in Italy, 
were diligently perused by Pinelli ; nor did any work 
of value appear &om the press on either aide of the Alps 
which he did not instantly add to his shelves. Tliin 
great library was regularly arranged, and, though he did 
not willingly display its stores to the curious and igno- 
rant, they were always accessible to scholars. He had 
also a considerable museum of globes, maps, mathema- 
tical instruments, and fossUs ; but ho only collected the 
scarcer coins. In his manners Pinelli was a finely- 
polished gentleman, but of vi'eak health, and for this 
cause devoted to books, and seldom mingling with gay 
society, nor even belonging to the literary academies of 
the city, but carrying on an extensive correspondence, 
and continually employed in writing extracts or annota- 
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tious. Yet he has left notiiiiig that has been published. 
His own honse was as it were a perpetual academy, &e- 
qnent«d by the learned of all nations. K PineUi was 
not a man of great genins, nor bom to be of much ser- 
Tice to any science, we may still respect him for a loYe 
of learning and a nobleness of spirit which has preserved 
his memory.* 

63. The literary academies of Italy continued to 
flourish even more than before ; many new so- luoian 
cieties of the same kind were founded. Several "**™'» 
existed at Florence, but all others have been eclipsed by 
the Delia Crusca, established in 1582, ITiose of another 
Tuscan city, which had taken the lead in such literary 
associationB, did not long surviTe its political indepen- 
dence 1 the jealous spirit of Cosmo extinguished the Bozzi 
of Sienna in 1568. In govemmonlBafi suspicious as those 
of Italy, tbe sort of secreoy belonging to these meetings, 
and the encouragement they gave to a sentiment of 
mntual union, might appear sufficient reasons for watch- 
fiilness. We have seen how the academyof Modena was 
broken up on the score of religion. That of Venice, 
perhaps for the same reason, was dissolved by the Eenate 
in 1561, and did not revive till 1693. These, however, 
were exceptions to the rule ; and it was the general policy 
of governments to cherish in the nobility a love of harm- 
less amusements. All Lombardy and Eomagna were ^1 
of academies ; they were frequent in the kingdom of 
Naples and in the ecclesiastical states.* They are a 
remarkable feature in the social condition of Italy, and 
could not have existed perhaps in any other country. 
They were tbe enoouragers of a numismatic and lapidary 
erudition, elegant in itself, and throwing for ever its 
little sparks of l^fat on the still ocean of the past, Imt 
not very fitvourable to comprehensive obsen'ation, and 
tending to bestow on an unprofitable pedantry the 
honours of real learning. This, indeed, is tbe iiihcront 
vice of all literary societies, accessible too frequently to 
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thoM vrho, fur unuBoment or fosliion's sake, lore aa imicli 
ksowledKe aa can be reached with &cili^, and from the 
naturo of their transaotiona seldom capaUe of affurding 
MOpe for any extensive research. 

64. No Boademy or Bimilar inBtitution oao be traced 

at thia time, aa far as I know, in France or 
Ant?^ Uermauy, But it is deserving of remark, that 
^J^ one sprung up in England, not indeed of the 

olaesioal and polite character that belonged to 
the Infiamniati of Padua, or the Delia Cmsoa of Florence, 
yet useful in its objects and honourable alike to its 
members and to tlie coontry. lliis was the Society of 
Antiquaries, founded by Archbishop Parker in 1572. 
Their object vran the preservation of ancient docnmento, 
illustrative of history, which the recent dissolution of 
religious hooBes and tiis shameful devastation attending 
it had exposed to groat peril. They intended also, hy 
the reading of papers at their meetings, to keep alive the 
love and knowleoge of English antiquity. In the Recond 
of these objects thia society was more suocesafiil than in 
the first; several short dissertations, obiefly hy Aithnr 
^ord, their most active member, have been auerwards 
published. The Society comprised very reputable names, 
especially of lawyers, and continued to meet till early in 
the reign of James, who, from some jealousy, thought fit 
to dissolve it.* 
6fi. The chief cities on this Bide of the Alps, whence 
v,„*. ™^ editions came forth, were Paris, Basle, 
•iSiiw^ Lyons, Leyden, Antwerp, Brussels, Strasbui^, 
gBjj^<^ Cologne, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Ingoldstadt, 

and Geneva. In all these and in many other 
populous towns, booksellsrs, who were generally also 
prmtets, were a numerous body. In London at least 
forty or fifty were contemporaneous publishers in the 
latter part of Elizabeth's reign ; but the number else- 
where in England wan very small. The new books on 
the continent, and within the Alps and Pyrenees, found 
their principal mart at the annual Frankfort fairs. Cata- 
logues of such books b^^ to be published, according to 
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Beokmaim, in 1554/ In a collective catalogue of all 
books offered for sale at Frankfort, from 1564 to 1592, 1 
£nd the number in Latin, tireek, and Gennaii, to be 
aboat 16,000. No Italian or French appear in thia cata- 
logue, being probably reserved for another. Of theology 
in Latin there are 3200, and in this department the 
catholic publicationB rather exceed the protestant. But 
of the theology in the Qerman language the number 
ia 3700, not one-fourth of which is catholic. Scarcely 
any mere German poetry appears, but a good deal in 
both languages with musical notes. Law fumieheB about 
1600 works. I reckoned twenty-seven Greek and thirty- 
two Latin grammars, not counting different editions of 
the same. There are at least seventy editions of parts of 
Aristotle. The German books are rather more than one- 
third of the whole. Among the Latin 1 did not observe 
one book by a writer of this island. In a compilation by 
Cleasins, in 1602, purporting to be a conspectus of the 
publications of the sixteenth century, formed partly from 
catalogues of feirs, partly from those of public libraries, 
we find, at least in the copy I have examined, but which 
seems to want ono volume, a much smaller number of 
productions than in the former, but probably with more 
selection. The books in modem languages are less than 
1000, half French, half Italian. In this catalt^e also 
the catholic theolc^ rather outnumbers the protestant. 
which is perhaps not what we should have expected to 
find. 

66. These catalogues, in the total absence of literarf 
jonruals, were necessarily the great means of uts,„_ 
communioating to all the lovers of learning in CortB- 
Gisalpine Europe {for Italy had resources of her -p™*™* 
own) some knowledge of its progress. Another source of 
information was the oorrespondence of Boholars with each 
other. It was their constant usage, &t more than in 
modem times, to preserve an epistolary intercourse. If 
their enmities were often bitter, their contentions almost 

• Hilt at Inientlofli, Ul. la). " Oeocga booki, In wbkti O* ilia ud priDlan' 

VlUer, ud othen Walter, ■ bookHlkr be ume ianbt wbnl»r Ihi tint Jftt ul 

at AngibaTK vbo kept ■ Iv^ ibop, imd (heaa uttloffiiH wu IGU or IBM i Uso 

[reqnental Ibe Fiukfort tUn. flnt fell collectloD meDtlmed In tba Itit Maib HI 

upon the plan oT caiuli^ la be prlnleJ ralber to mqieat tbe tattei; 
tnty (air a ealalDtns of all Ibe saw , ~ 
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■IwttTB violetkt, many beaatifal inBttmoes of friendship 
and ^'mpathy might be adduced on the other side ; they 
deemed themeelTeB a distinot oaste, a priesthood of the 
same altar, not ashamed of poverty nor disheartened by 
the world's n^ect, but content with the praise of those 
whom themselves thonght worthy of praise, and hoping 
something more from posterity Ihan tiiey obtained from 
tbeir own age. 

67. We fijid several attempts at a literary or mther 
nhiioen- bibli<^raphical histoty of a higher character 
P^l^ than these catalogues. The Bibliotheca Uni- 
versalis of Glesner was reprinted in 1574, with 

considerable enlai^ments by Simler. Conrad Ljco- 
Bthenes afterwards made additions to it, and Verdier pnb- 
lished a supplement. Verdier was also the author of a 
BibUoth^ue Fran^aise, of which the first edition appeared 
in 1584. Another with the same title was published in 
the same year by La Croi:( du Maine. Both these follow 
the strange alphabetical arrangement by Christian instead 
<^ family names, so usual in the sixteenth centnjy. Ls 
Croix du Maine confines himself to French authors, but 
Yerdier includes all who had been translated. The former 
is valued for his acoumcy ond for curious partionlan 
in biography ; the second for the extracts he has given. 
Doni pretended to give a history of books in bis Libreria, 
but it has not obtained much reputation, and falls, ao- 
oording to the testimony of those wbo are acquainted witli 
it, below the compilations above mentioned,* 

68. The despotism of the state, and &r more of tin 
RatniDti church, bore heavily on the press in Italy, 
™J^ Spain, mistress of Milan and Naples, and Flo- 

rence under Cosmo I., were jealous govern- 
ments. Venice, though we are apt to impute a rigid 
tyranny to its senate, appears to have indulged ratier 
more liberty of writing on political topics to its subjects, 
on the condition, no doubt, that they should eulogiae Iha 
wisdom of the republic ; and, comparatively to the ne^^ 
bouring regions of Italy, the praise both of equitable and 

fmdent government may be ascribed to that aristocracy. 
t hod at least the signal merit of keeping ecclesiaBtieal 
oppression at a distiurice ; a Venetian might write with 
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some freedom of the papaJ oonrt. One of the aocuaationa 
againat Venice, in her dispute with Paul V., vaa fur 
ftUowing the publication of booke thai had been censured 
at Borne.' 

69. But Borne struck a iatal blow, and perhaps more 
deadly than ahe intended, at literature in the imki Ex- 
Index ExpiirgfttoriuB of prohibited books. It pow^"* 
had long been the regulation that no book should be 
printed without a previoufl licence. This was of course a 
restraint on the freedom of wridng, but it was loss iuju- 
rioTiB to the trade of the printer and bookseller than iho 
Bubeeqnent prohibition of what he had published or pur- 
chased at his own cost and risk- The first list of books 
prohibited by the church was set forth by Paul IV. in 
1559. His Index includes all Bibles in modem lan- 
guageB, enumerating forty-eight editions, chiefly printed 
m countries still within the obedience of the church. 
Sixty-ouoprintorsarepntunderageneral ban; ollworks 
of every description from their presses being forbidden. 
Stephens and (^orinns have the honour of being amons 
these.' Thifi sjrstem was pursued and rigorously acted 
upon by the snccessors of the imperious Caraffa, The 
council of Trent had its own list of oondenmed publica- 
tions. Philip II. has been said to have preceded tke pope 
himself in a similar proscription. Wherever the sway of 
Borne and Spain was felt, books were unsparingly burned, 
and to this cause is imputed the scarcity of many editions. 

70. In its principle, which was apparently that of pre* 
serving obedience, the prohibilury system might .^-g-^^ 
seem to have untouched many great walks of 
learning and science. It is of course manifest that it fell 
with but an oblique blow upon common literature. Yet, 
as a few words or sentences were sufScient to elicit a 
sentence of condemnation, often issued with little reflec- 
tion, it v/OB difBcnlt for any author to be fully secure ; 
and this inspired so much apprehension into printers, 
that they became unwilling to incur the hazard of an ob- 
noxious trade. These occupations, says Galluzzi, wUcli 
had begun to prosper at Florence, never recovered the 
wound inflict^ by the severe regnlations of Paul IV. 

go pnblblud boota hen quoM an fuk 
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and Pias ¥.■ The art retired to Switjwrland and Ger- 
man}'. Tlie booksellers were at the mercer of an luqui- 
sitioii, wltioh ever; day contrived new metiu)dB of harass- 
ing them, Prijin an interdiction of tiie sale of certadn 
prohibitod books, tlie cburoh proceeded to forbid that of 
all which were not expressly permitted. The Ginnti, » 
firm not eo eminent as it bad been in the early part of 
the century, but still the honour of Morence, remon- 
strated in vain. It seems probable, however, that after 
the death of Pius T.. cue of the most rigorous and bigoled 
pontiff that ever filled the cbair, some degree of relaxa- 
tion took plaoe. 

71. The restraints on the printii^ and sale of books 
BetMe- u* England, though not so overpowering as in 
tiHujn Italy, must have stood in the way of uKcfiil 
^^°^ knowledge under Elizabeth. The Stationera' 

Company, founded in 1555, obtained its monopoly at the 
prioB of severe restrictions. The Star Chamber looked 
vigilantly at the dangerous engine it was compelled to 
tolerate. By the r^ulations it issued in 1585, no prera 
was allowed to be used out of London, except one at 
Oxford and another at Cambridge, Kothing was to be 
printed without allowanoe of the council ; extensive 
powers both of seizing books and of breaking the presses 
were given to the officers of the crown."" Thus every 
check was imposed on literature, and it seems tinxeason- 
able to dispute that they had some efficacy in restnuning 
its progress, though less, perhaps, than we might in 
theory expect, because there was always a certain degree 
of connivance and indnlgence. Even the current prohi- 
bition of importing popish books, except for the use d 
suoh as the council should permit to use them, must have 
afiiected the trade in modern Latin authors beyond the 
bounds of theolc^. 

72. These restrictione do not seem to have had any 

material operation in France, in Germany, or 
omph^T the Low Countries. And they certainly tended 
oD ihto veiy considerably to keep up the usage of writing 

in Latin ; or rather, perhaps, it may be said, 
they were less rigorously urged in those countries, becauss 
Latin continued to be the customary tongue of scholan. 
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We have seen tliat great licence was used in political 
writings in that langut^e. The power of reading Latin 
was certainly BO diffused, that no scciecy could beafTected 
by writing it ; yet it Reemedto bo a vol'intaiy abstaining 
from an appeal to the paeaions of the multitude, and 
passed better without censure than the same sense in a 
modem dress. 

73. The influence of literature on Uie public mini 
was already very considerable. All kinds of i,jneiK« 
reading had become deeper and more diffused, of i"«~- 
Pedantry is the usual, perhaps the inevitable, 
consequence of a genuine devotion to learning, not surely 
in each individual, but in classes and bodies of men. 
And this was an ago of pedants. To quot« profusely 
from ancient writers seemed to be a higher merit than to 
rival them ; they furnished both authority and ornament, 
they did honour to the modem, who shone in these 
plumes of other birds with little expense of thought, and 
BometiTDea the actual substance of a book is hardly dis- 
oemible under thia exuberance of rich incrustations. 
Tacitus, Sallust, Cicero, and Senoca (for the Oreekswere 
in comparison but little read), and many of the Latin 
poets were the books that, directly, or by the 'secondary 
means of quotation, had most iufluenoe over the public 
opinion. Nor was it surprising that the reverence for 
antiquity should be still undiminitibed ; for, though the 



risoa between the ancients and modems could as yet 
&irly arise. Montaigne, fearless and independent as be 
was, gave vj^ altogether the pretensions of the latter ; 
yet no one was more destined to lead the way to tiiat 
renunciatiou of the authority of the former wbicb the 
seventeenth century was to witness. He and Maiihiavel 
were the two writers who produced the greatest effect 
upon this ago. Some others, such as Guevara and Cas- 
tiglionc, might be full as much read, but they did not 
possess enough of original thought to shape the opinions' 
of mankind. And the former two, to whom we may add 
Babelais, seem to be the only writers of the sixteenth 
oentury, setting aside poets and histcvians, who are now 
mnob read by Sie world. 
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OH THB LITERATURE OP THE FIRST HALF OF TBI 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER L 

RHIOBY OF ANCIEHT LTFERATITKE IN EOBOPB, FBOU 1U» TO UK 

Sectioh I. 

-LatlDGtTls— Sdnp- 



1. In every period of literary history, if we eliOTild listen 
Ltumiia t** t^^ complaints of contemporary ■writers, all 
of nth learning and science have been verging towards 
Sb^uj- extinction. None remain of the mighty, the 
WP«i- race of giante in no more ; the lights that ha've 
been extinguished bum in no otiier hands ; we have 
iallen on evil days, when letters are no longer in honour 
with the world, nor are they onltivated .by thoae who 
deserve to be honoured. Such are the lamentations of 
many throughout the whole sixteenth oentuiy ; and with 
aiioh do Soaliger and Casaubon greet that which opened 
npon them. Yet the first part of the seventeenth century 
may be reckoned eminently the learned age ; rather, 
however, in a more critical and exact erudition with 
respect to bistorioal fact, than in what is strictly called 
philology, as to which we cannot, on the whole, rank 
tnis 80 high as the preceding period. Neither Italy nor 
Gl«rmany maintained its reputation, which, us it has 
been already mentioned, had begun to wane towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. The same causes were 
ftt work, the same preference of studies very foreign to 
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Klite letters, metaphjsical philosophy, dogmatic fheo- 
jy, patriotic or mediaeval eoclesiaatical history, or, in 
some countries, the physical sciences, which were ra- 
pidly gaining ground. And to these we mast add a pre- 
valence of l»d tasla, even among those who had some 
pretensions to he reckoned scholars. Lipsins had set an 
example of ahandoning the purest models; and its fol- 
lowers had less sense and taste than himself. They 
sought obsolete terms from Focuvius and I'lautus, they 
affected pointed sentences, and a studied conciseness of 
period, which made their style altogether dry and jejune.' 
The universitiea, and even the gymnasia, or schools of 
Grermany, grew negligent of all the beauties of language. 
Latin itself was acquired in a slovenly manner, by help 
of modem books, which spared the pains of acquiring 
any mihsidiary knowledge of antiquity. And this neg- 
lect of the ancient writers in edui^tiou caused even 
eminent scholars to write ill, as we perceive in the sup- 
plements of Freinshemius to Curtiua and Livy.'' 

2. A sufficient evidence of this is fonnd in the vast 
popularity which the writings of Oomenius ac- po™]jrtty 
quired in Germany, Thisauthor, amanof much otcome. 
indnstry, some ingenuity, and little judgment, "^ 
made himself a temporary reputation hy his Orbis Sen 
stjalinm Fictus, and still more by his Janua Lingnarum 
Beserata, the latter published in 1631. This contains, 
in 100 chapters subdivided into 1000 paragraphs, more 
than 9300 Latin words, exclusive, of course, of such aa 
recur. The originality of its method consists in weaving 
all iweful words into a series of paragraphs, so that they 
may be learned in a short time, without the tediousness 
of a nomenclature. It was also intended to blend a 
knowledge of things with one of words." The Orbis 
Sensualium Fictus has the same end. This is what 
haa since been so continually attempted iu books of 
education, that some may be surprised to hear of its 
originality. No one, however, before Comenius seems 
to have ttought of this method. It must, unquestion- 
ably, have appeared to facilitate the early acquire- 
ment of knowledge in a very great degree; and eveu 

* BI(i(I.lIlil*,,in.ai*TltB; EIcUhui^ t Bcbbom. SM. 
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with refurence to language, if a oompeadioos mode of 
getting at Latin words were the object, the works uf 
UomeniuB would anawer the purpose beyond those of 
any clasaiool author. In a country where Latin was a 
liviitg aad spoken tongue, as was in some measure the 
case with Germany, no great strictness in excluding 
bai'barous pliTBMes is either practicable or expedient. 
But, aooording to the roceiTeil principles of philological 
literature, they are such books as every teacher would 
keep out of the hands of hia pupils. They were, never- 
theless, reprinted and translated in many countries ; and 
obtained a general reception, especially in the Q«rman 
empire, and similarly circumstanced kingdoms.'' 

a. The Greek language, meantime, was thought unne- 
D„;^am «f oessary, and few, oomparatiTely E^ieaking, oon- 
ureek tinned to prosecute its study. In Italy it oan 
iMtning. jjjgpg^y i^ gj^i^ that there were still professors 
of it in the TmiTersities ; hut no one Hellenist distin- 
guishes this century. Most of those who published 
edittoits of Greek authors in Germany, and they were 
far from numerous, had been formed in the last age. The 
decline was progressive ; few scholars remained after 
lti20, and a long blank ensued, until Fabriciue and 
Kuster restored the study of Greek near the end of the 
century. Even in France and Holland, where many 
were abundantly learned, and some, as we shall see, 
acoompliithed philologera, the Greek language seems 
to have been either less regarded, or at least less pro- 
moted, by eminent scholars, than in the preceding cen- 
tury." 

<> Bamel.CrtIiqueiGraiDiuliieiiB,parI builgb Ifae Juiu LlngonTiuii from ill 

of titt Juf^emena dfa S^vuu (whum I KbDOll whtn good l^tlnl^ ll Trquln^ 

dts llr tlK nninb«r or puagrai^. dd k> IMilu U Ihlnk rallwr beUsr of (be OttM 

evunl of Uie dlffemit edltUois], No. 6M, StrngmOlnm Ptctiia, u In Itull ft Ixim 

Hatitim lATUIot'ft ntDATk on the Jujioi Ldea. tbon^ tbe deUneatiofw vr indlf- 
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4. Casaubon now stood on the pinnacle of critical 
renown. HiBPeraius inl605, and hisPolybinB cunnbm 
in 1609, were teatiiuonies to Lis continued in- 
dustry in this province.' But wiUi this latter edition 
tiie philological labours of Casaubon came to an end. In 
1610 he accepted the inTitation of James I., who bestowed 
upon him, though a layman, a prebend in the church of 
CanterbDiy, and, as eome, perhaps erroneously, have said, 
another in that of VVeBtminster.' He died in England 
-within four years after, having consumed the intenne- 
diato time in the defence of his royal patron against the 
Jesuits, and in writing Animadversions on the Annals of 
Baroniua ; works ill-Huited to his peculiar talent, and in 
the latter of which he is said to have had but little sue* 
oese. He laments, in hie epistles, the want of leisure for 
completing his labours on Folybins; the king had no 
taste but for theolt^, and he fotind no library in which 
he could pursue his studies.'' " I gave up, ' he aaye, 
" at last, with great sorrow, my commentary on Polybius, 
to which I had devirted so much time, but the good king 
most be obeyed." ' Gasaubon was the last of the great 
Hoholara of the sixteenth oentniy. Joeejih Scoliger, who, 
especially in his recorded oonversation, wss very sparing 
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of praJBo, BajB expressly, " CasaQbon is tlie mcst leamoil 
Duai DOW living.' It is not tmpoeeiUe that he meant to 
except liimselt ; Ttrhicli wonld by no means lie nnjnBt if 
we tuko in the whole range of eradition ; bat iii the 
exactly critical knowledge of the Greek language, Ca- 
saubon had not even a rival in Scaliger. 

5. A long period enened, daring whicn no very con- 
vi|*riic siderablepn^resB was made iu Greek literatiure. 
'*'«'°^rew books occar before the year 1650 which 

have obtained a durable reputation. 1 he best known, 
and, aa I conceive, by for the best of a, grammatical na- 
toTo, is that of Viger de IdiotiBniis prfficipniB Grsecffi 
Lingnte, which Hoc^veon and Zennius Bacceasively 
enlarged in the last centniy. Vigor was a JeEnit of 
Bunen, and the first edition whs in 1632. It oontainB, 
even as it came from the author, many valuable criti- 
cisms, and its n^efulnesH to a Greek scholar is acknow- 
ledged. Bnt, in order to determine the place of Viger 
among grammarians, we should ascertain by comparison 
with preceding works, especially the Thesannis oi 
Stephens, for how much he is indebted to their laboam 
He woald probably, after all deductions, appear to merit 
gi eat praise. His arrangement is more clear, and hiB 
knowledge of syntax more comprehensi^'e, than that of 
CaniniuB or any other earlier writer ; but his notions are 
not unfreqiiently imperfect or erroneous, as the succeed- 
ing editors have pointed out. In common with many of 
the older grammarians, he fancied a difference of senEe 
between the two aorists, wherein even Zennius has fol- 
lowed him.* 

6. In a much lower rank we may perhaps next place 
weinr'i Weller, author of a Greek grammar, published 
GiMk in 1638, of which its later editor, Fischer, sap 

'™™''" that it has always stood in high repute as a 
Bchool-book. and been frequently reprinted ; meaning, 
doubtless, in Germany. There is nothing striking iu 
Weller's grammar : it maj' deserve praise for clearness 
and brevity, but in Vergara, Cuiinias, and Sylbnrgiui 

k An eerlter tntiB no Greek par- olbn baud tgnnblUi, al hndle pvm jnf 
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Qxei" is mnch. more instractioii for those who are nut 
merely Bchoolboya. What is most remarkable is, tiutt 
Weller olaims as hia own the redaction of the declensions 
to three, and of the conjugations to one, which, as has 
been seen in another place," is found in the grammar of 
SylborgiuB, and is probably due to Bamne. This is 
rather a piece of efflvmtory, as he could Bcaroely have 
lighted by coincidence on both these innorationB, 
Weller has given no syntax ; what is added in Fischcr'Ei 
edition is by Lambert Bos. 

T. Fhilip Labbe, a French Jesuit, was a laborious 
compiler, among whose numerous works not a LabtKud 
few relate to the grammar of the Greek Ian- "'^'^ 
ga^^. He had, says Niceron, a wonderful talent in 
multiplying title-pages ; we have fifteen or sixteen 
gtammatical treatises from him , which might have been 
comprised in two or three ordinary volumes. Labbe's 
fibulas Accentuum, published in 1635, was once, I be- 
lieve, of some repute ; but he has little or nothing of 
his owii.° The Greek grammars published in this ^e 
by Alexander Scot and others are ill d^ested, according 
to Lancelot, without order or principle, and foil of use- 
less and perplexing things ; ° and that of Vossios, in 
1642, whioh is only an improved edition of Clenardus, 
appears to contain little wluch is not taken from others.' 
FhWnus Snhmidt is said by Eichhom to he author of a 
valuable work on Greek dialects ; *< Geoi^ Pasor is better 
known by his writiugB on the Hellenistic dia- ^^ 
leot, or that of the Septuagint and New Testa- de Lun* 
ment. Salmasiue, in his Commentarins de ^^J*"^ 
Hellenistica (Leyden, 1643), has gone very 
lately into this subject This, he says, is a question 
lately agitated, whether there be a peculiar dialect of 
the Greek Scripturos ; for, in the last age, the very 
name of Hellenistic was unknown to scholars. It is not 
above half a century old. It was supposed to be a He- 
brew idiom in Greek words ; which, as he at^es ela- 
borately and with great learning, is not sufficient to 
constitute a distinct dialect, none of the ancients having 
ever mentioned one by this name. This is evidently 
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noch ot a verbal dispute, sinoe do one would apply the 
word to tlie soriptund Greek in the Bame sense that be 
does to the Doric and Atdo. SolmasiiiB lays down two 
essential charaotariatioB of a dialeot : one, liiat it ehonld 
be Bpoken bj people of a certain locality ; another, that 
it ehonld he distinguishable hy single words, not merely 
by idiom. A profusion of learning is scattered all round, 
but not pedantioally oi impertinently ; and this seems a 



Crery us^ul beak in 6reek or Latin philology. He n 
irfaaps be thought to underrate the pecnliaritieB (d 
□guage in the Old and New Testament, as if they were 
merely such as passed current among the contemporary 
Greeks. The second part of this Commentary relates to 
the Greek dialects generally, without reference to the Hel- 
lenistic. He denies the name to what is usually called 
the common dialeot spoken, or at least written, by the 
GlreekB in general after the time of Alexander. This 
also is ef course a question of words ; perhaps Salmasiiis 
used a more convenient phraseology thim what is often 
met with in grammarians. 

8. Editions of Greek classics are not so numerous as 
in the former period. The Findar of Erasmus Schmidt, 
in 1614. and the Aristotle of Duval, in 1619, may be 
mentioned ; the latter is still in request, as a convenient 
and complete edition. Meursius was reckoned a good 
critical scholar, but his works as an editor are nut very 
important, llie chief monument of bis philologioal 
qr^ erudition is the Lexicon Greeoo-Barbarum, a 
ewStT"" ^"ssary of the Greek of the lower empire. 
chiTm- But DO edition of a Greek author published in 
"^ the first part of the seventeenth century is 
superior, at least in magnificenoe, to that of Chryeoetom 
by Sir Henry SavUe. This came forth, in 161 2, from a 
press established at Eton by himself, provost of that 
college. He had procured typos and pressmen in Hol- 
land, and three years had beeu employed in printing the 
eight voliunee of this great work : one which, bow in 
Bpleodonr of execution and in the erudition displayed in 
i[ hy Savile, who had collected several mannscnpts of 
ChrysoBtom, leaves immeasurably behind it every earlier 
production of the English press. The expense, which is 
said to have been eight thousand pomids, was wholly 
defrayed by himself, and the tardy solo of so vohmmunu 
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a -work could not have reimbnreed the oost,' Another 
edition, in &ct, b; a Jeenit, Fronto BacffinB (Fronton le 
Ihio), was published at Paris within two years after- 
wards, haying the advantage of a Latin translation, 
which Savile had impmdently waived. It haa even 
been iimtnted to Dncnns, that, having proonred the 
flheeta ol Savile's edition from the pressmen while it was 
under their hands, he printed his own withont alteration. 
But this seems an apociyphal story.* Savile had the 
. asEistance, in revising the text, of the most learned co- 
adjntora he could find in England. 

d. A very few mure Greek books were printed at £tou 
soon afterwards ; and, though that prees soon q,^,, 
ceased, some editions of Greek authors, gene- lumiuin 
rally for schools, appeared in England before ^ 
1660. One of these, the Poetse Hiinores of Winterton, 
is best known, and has sometimes been reprinted ; it 
appears to difier little, if at all, from the collection 
printed by Crispin in 1670, and of which there had been 
many Bnbeec|aent editions, with the title Vetustissimorum 
Autorom Geoi^ca, Bucolica et Gnomonica ; but the text, 
thoi^h still very corrupt, has been amended, and a few 
notes, generally relating to prosody, have been sub- 
joined. The Greek langu^e, however, was now much 
studied ; * the age of James and CWles was truly 

' Btlo*** AnealotH it litoitin. toL * It li told bj Fnller, ud I do nol 
T.p.I(l3. ThecoplcaialdlorH.ach, ■ kum Unit It hni inij liidcp«id«it eon- 
■am eqnul In aauDiiDd of MounnUtlu flrmsHoiL SnOt hlmHlf bji oT Fmus 
lo aaxiy 30l. U pnaml. uid, from the Dddkiu," Vlrdoctiailmiii.elciiiChTTHa- 
itfMlTe wmlth of IhA aoalrr, to conii- toraui Di»t« plnrlmom debet." Fnller, 
denblj more. WliU vuuder that Iha Iciiurbeiitiwrvrd.siiT>.t]iitllieFudiiui 
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letuned ; our writers ore prod^l of an a^modtmt erudi- 
tion, which emlaraces a ^ wider range of authors thmi 
are now read ; the philosophers of every class, the poets, 
the historians, and orators of Greece, to whom few com- 
paratively baid paid regard in the days of Elizabeth, 
seem aa familiar to the nuKcellaneous writers of her next 
Bucoessors as the fathers of the church are to the theo- 
logians. A few, like Jeremy Taylor, are equally copious 
in their libations &om botii streams. But though thna 
deeply read in ancient learning, our old scholars were 
not very critical in philology. 

10. In Latin criticism, &e pretensions of the seven- 
i.iin teenth century are iai more considerable than 

in Greek. The first remarkable edition, bow- 
er, that of Horace by Torrontius, a Belgian 
ecclesiastic, tfaot^h it appeared in 1602, being poRt- 
humous, belongs strictly to the preceding age. It has 
been said that Dacier borrowed much for bis own notes 
from this editor ; bnt Horace was bo profusely illustrated 
in the sixteenth century that little has been left for later 
critics except to tamper, as tbey have largely done, with 
his text. This period is not generally conspicuous lor 
editions of Latin authors, but some names of high repnts 
in grammatical and critical lore belong to it. 

11. Gruter, a native of Antwerp, w]io became a pro- 

fessor in several German universities, and 
finally in that of Heidelberg, might have been 
mentioned in our history of the sixteenth century, bo- 
lore the expiration of wbjch some of his critical labours 
had been accomplished. Many more belong to the first 
twenty years of the present. No more diligent and in- 
defatigable critic ever toiled in that quarry. His S 
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picioDSB, an earlj work, in wbicli be has explained and 
amended misceUaneous paosogeB, his annotations on the 
Senecas, on Martial, on btatius, on tlie Boman luetorians, 
aa 1*611 as another more celebrated compilation which 
we shall have soon to mention, bear witness to his im 
mense indnstry. In Greek he did comparatively but 
little ; yet ho is counted among good scholars in that 
language. All others of his time, it baa been said, appear 
mere drones in comparison with him," Scaiiger, indeed, 
tbough on intimate terms witli Gruter, in one of his 
nsual fits of spleen, charges Mm witli a tasteless indif- 
ference to the real merit of the writers whom he ex- 
plained, one being as good as another for his purpose, 
which was only to produce a book." In this art Gruter 
was so perfect that he never failed to publish one every 
year, and sometimes every month.' His eulogists have 
given him credit for acuteneas and judgment, and oven 
for el^ance and an agreeable variety, but he seems not 
to have preserved much repute except for bis laborious 
erudition. 

12. Daniel Heinsius, conspicuous as secretary of the 
synod of Dort, and a Latin poet of distin- „ 
guished name, was also among the first philo- 

fogers of his age. Many editions of Greek and Latin 
writers, or annotations upon them, Theocritus, Hesiod, 
Maximns Tyrius, AriatoUe, Horace, Terence, Silins, 
Ovid, attest his critical skill. He is prised for a judi- 
cious reserve in criticism, avoiding the trifies by which 
many scholars had wearied their readers, and attending 
only to what really demanded the aid of a critic, as beii^ 
t»rrupt or obscure. His learning was very extensive 
and profound, so that, in the panegyrical tone of the 
timoa, he is set above all the living, and almost above all 
the dead.' 

13. GrotiuH contributed much to ancient philology. 
His editions of Aratus, Stabtens, the fragments „ ^^ 
of tlie lost Greek dramas, Lucan and 'I^itus, 

are but a part of those which he published. In the 
power of illustrating a writer by parallel or resembling 

<■ Bi]Ll(i^n.«S3; B*7te) Klanii,T<fl. ctmdJL 
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paasBgOB bom otheTs, lu§ taste and fondnees for poetry, 
a> much aa his vast emdition, have made him retnarkaUe. 
In mere eritioal ekill he was not quite so great a master 
of the Greek as of the Tjatin langnage, nor was he equal 
to restoring the text of the dramatic poets. 

14. The Varise Leetionesof RutgeTsiii8,in J618, whose 
premature death cut off a biilliant promise of 
erudition, are in six books, almost entirely 
devoted to emendation of the text, in snch a 
misoellaneoDs and desultory series of criticisms as the 
example of Tnmebns and otlier scholars had rendered 
Qsual.' ReinesiuB, a Saxon physician, in 1640, put forth 
a book with the same titie, a tiiick volume of about 700 
pages of multiiarioua learning, chieflj', but not exclu- 
sively, claiisical. He ia more interpretative, and less 
attentive to restore oormpted texts, tliau Butgersius.' 
The Adversaria of Gaapar Barthius are better known. 
This work is in sixty books, and extends to about 1500 
pages in folio. It is exactly like those of Turaebus and 
Uuretos, an immense repertory of unconnected criti- 
cisms and other misoelJaaeone erudition. The chapten 
exceed in number the pages, and each chapter contains 
several artieles. There is, however, more ooimexitm, 
alphabetical or otherwise, than in Tumebua ; and thej 
are less exclusively olaseical, many relating to mediaval 
and modem writere. The sixtieth book ia a commentary 
on a part of Augustin de Civitate Dei. It is difBcnlt 
to give a more precise notion of Barthius ; he is more 
testhetic than Tnrnebua, but less so than Muretus; he 
explains and corrects fewer iatricate texts than the 
former, but deals more in parallel passages and excursive 
illustration.' Though Greek appears more than in Tox- 

• " Thl« work." H^ NlMrm (»oL drmw corwqnimcM lud fomi nmJcEUin* 
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nebns, by fiir the greater part of Barttuus's Ad-verBaria 
relates to Latin, Id the proportion of at least fifteen to 
one. A few small poems are printed from mannecripts' 
for the Siet time. Barthins, according to Morhof, 
though he sometimes explains autliors very well, ia apt 
to be rash ia his altoratioiut, hasty in his judgments, and 
baa too much useless and friTolons matter. Bayle is not 
more &voiirabte. Barthios published an edition of 
Statins, and another of Clandian. 

15. Biganlt, or Bigaltios, Petit, Thysioa, and seTeral 
more, do honour to France and the Low Coun- ooMscritiei 
tries during tlus period. Spain, though not — S"*""^ 
strong in olassioal philolf^y, produced Bamiresine de 
Frado, whose HivrrticoyTapxof:, sive quinquaginta militum 
ductflr, 1C12, is but a book of criticism with a quaint 
tdUe.'' In Ijatin liteiatnre we can hardly say that JEhig- 
land made herself more oonspicnous tiian in Greek. 
The notes of John Bond on Horace, published in 1 606, 
are properly a work of the ag!d of Elisabeth ; the author 
was long a schoolmseter in Ibat reign. Thefie notes are 
only little marginal scholia for the use of boys of no 
great attunments, wid in almtttit every instance, I- be- 
HeTe, taken from LambinUH. This edition of Horace, 
though Antony Wood calls the author a most noted 
coitio and grammarian, has only the merit of gi'''ing the 
observations of another conciBoly and perspicuously. 
Thomas Famaby is called by Baillet one of the beet 
Boholioste, who exya hardly anything useless, and is very 
concise.* He has left notes on several of the Latin poets. 
It is possible that the notes are compiled, like those of 
Bond, &om the foreign critica. Faniaby also was a 
•ohoobnaster, and schoolmasters do not write for the 
learned. He has, however, been acknowledged on the 
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Contm«iit for a diligent and learned man. Wood says bd 
was " the chief grammannu, rhetorician, poet, Latinist, 
and Greoian of hia time ; and his school was bo mach 
frequented that more churchmen and statesmen issued 
thence than &om any school taught by one man in 
England," ' 

16, But the greatest in this province of literature was 
g^^j_^^^^ Claude Saumaiee, best known in the Latin form 
Salmasius, whom the general snSrage of hie 
compeers placed at their head. An incredible erudition, 
so that it was said, what Salmasius did not know was 
beyond the bounds of knowledge, a memory such as 
none but those great scholars of former times seem to 
have possessed, a life passed, naturally enough, in soh- 
tary labour, were sufBcient to estalilieh his fame among 
the learned. His intellectual strength has been more 
questioned ; he wrote, it has been alleged, on many sub- 
jects that ho did not well understand, and some have 
reduced his merit to that of a grammatical critic, without 
altogether rating this so highly as the world has done.' 
Salmasius was very proud, self-confident, disdainful, and 
hasiconsequentty fallen into mauy errors, and even con- 
tradictions, thi-ough precipitancy. In his controversy 
with Milton, for which he was little fitted, he is rather 
feeble, and glad to escape from the severity of his anta- 
gonist by a defence of his own Latinity.'' The works of 
Salmasius are numerous, and on veiy miscellaneons 
subjects ; among the philological, his Annotations on the 
Historife Augusts Scriptores seem to deserve mention. 
But the most remarkable, besides the commentary on 
the Hellenistic Dialect, of which an account has been 
given, is the Pliniante Erercitationes, published in 1629. 
These remarks, nominally on Pliny, are, in the first 
instance, on Solinus. Salmasius t^ls us that he had 
spent much time on Pliny ; but finding it beyond the 
powers of one man to write a commentary on the whole 
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Katnntl Bistoiy oi that anthor, ho had choM^ri Solinna, 
who is & mere compiler from Pliny, and cuntaioB nothing 
from any other i^ource. The Flinituin Exercitationes is 
a naafie of learning on Ihe geography and natural hiatoiy 
of Fliny in more than 900 pages, following the text of 
the Polyhistor of Solimia,' 

17. It had been the desire of thoee who aspired to 
leputation for taete and eloquence to write well qooh 
in Latin, the sole language, on this side of the "'''*" 
Alps and Pyrenees, to which the capacity of '"* 
choice and polished expression was conceded. But when 
the French tongue was more cultivated and had a criti- 
oiem of its own, this became Ihe natural instrument of 

Glite writers in France, and the Latin fell to the merely 
imed, who neglected its beauties. In England it had 
never been much studied for the purposes of style ; and 
though neither in Germany nor the Low Countries it 
w»B very customary to employ the native language, the 
current Latin of literature waa always cnreleES and often 
harbarouB. Even in Italy the number of good writers in 
that language was now very scanty. Two doeerve to he 
oonunemorated with praise, both historians of the same 
period. The History and Annals of Grotius, in which 
bo seems to have emulated, with more discretion than 
Bome others, the nervous brevity of Tacitus, though not 
always free ^m a certain hardneas and want of flow, 
nor equal, consequently, in elegance to some productions 
of the sixteenth cenlury, may he deemed a monument 
of vigorous and imprcRsive language. The Decads of 
Famianas Strada, a Boman Jesuit, contain a history of 
the Flemish war, not written certainly in imitation of 
Tacitus, whom the author depreciated, but with more 
classical spirit than we usually find in that age. Scarcely 
any Latin, however, of this period is equal to that of Bar- 
clay in the Argenis and Euphormio. His style, though 
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ntlier difFase, and more florid than that of the i _ 
•ge, is perhaps better suited to bin enbjecta, and remindi 
na of Petronius Arbiter, who was probably hia modeL 
16. Of the gisinmatical critics, whose attention waa 
_j^. solely tnmed to tbe parity of Xiatin ntyle, two 
are conspicuous, Gaspar Scioppins and Gerard 
Voaaios. Tlie first, one of those restless and angry 
spirits whose hand is gainst all the world, livod a long 
life of coatroversy and satire. His productions, as enn- 
merated by Niceron, mostly anonymous, are about one 
hundred, twenty-sevon of which, according to another 
list, are granunatical.' The Protestants whom he had 
abandoned, and the Jesuits whom he would not join, ue 
equally the objects of his anger. In -literature he is cele- 
brated for the bitterness of his attacks on Cicero, whom 
he spared as Httlo as he did his own contemporaries. But 
Soioppius was an admirable master of the Latin lan- 
HU Phikf gnage. All that is remembered of his multifiiri- 
wphicad ous publications relates to this. We owe to him 
"™°"' a much improved edition of the Minerva of 
SanotinB. His own Gmmmatica Pbilosophica (Hilau, 
1628), notwithstanding its title, has no pretensions to 
be CEdled anything more than an ordinary Latin gram- 
mar. In this I omerved nothing remarkable but that he 
denies the gemnd and supine to be parts of the verb, 
considering the first as passive participles, and the second 
as nouns substantive. 

19. The Infamia Famiani of Scioppius was written 
Bf, iq. against Famianns Sttsda, whom he hated both 
^<> as a Jesuit, and as one celebrated for the beauty 

of his stylo. This book eerves to show how far 
tltose wbo wrote with some eloquence, as Stiada cer- 
tainly did, fell short of classical purity. The &ults 
pointed oat are often very obvious to those who have 
used good dictionaries. Scioppius is however so fiistidi- 
ous as to reject words employed by Seneca, Taoitos, and 
even Fluedrus, as of the silver age ; and sometimes pro- 
bably is wrong in his dogmatic assertion of a negative, 
that no good authority can be found for them. 

20. But his most considerable work is one caDed 
Jodidmndt JutUcinm de Stylo Historico, Subjoined to the 
^^Hi». Iast,audpublishedafterhi8deathinl650. Thi* 

treatise consists chiefly of attacks on die Latin 
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style of Thuanns, Lipaina, Oaeaubon, and other recent 
authors ; but in the course of it we find tho remarks of « 
subtle and severe obseirer on the ancients themselveB. 
The sUvsT age he dates from the latter ye«c& of Augustas, 
placing even Ovid within it. The braxen he carries up 
to Vespasian. In the silver period he finds many single 
words as well ae phiasea not agreeable to the usage of 
more ancient authors. As to the moderns, the IWisal' 
pine writers, he says (speaking as an Italian), are always 
deficient in purity ; tiiey mingle the phraseology of 
different ages eis preposterously as if they were to write 
Greek in a. confusion of dialects ; they affect obscurity, a 
broken structure of periods, a studied use of eqalTOcal 
terms. This is particularly perceived in the school of 
LipsiuH, whose own iaults, however, are redeemed by 
many beauties even of style, ■" The Italians, on tho con- 
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taaj, he proceeds to baj, read Qotiiing but what in 
woithj of imitadon, aod Bkaa every ezpFession that can 
impair the clearness and pnrily of a sentence. Yet even 
in Mauntius and in the Jesuit Maffei he finds instances 
of barbarism, much moro in the Fr«ich and German 
scholars of the sixteenth ^e ; espreasing contenij>t upon 
this account fur his old enemy, Joseph Sc^iger. iHuianns, 
be says, is fiill of modern idioms ; a crime not quite tm- 
pardonable. when we remember the immensit)' of his - 
labour, and the greater importance of other objects that 
he had in view. 

2L. Gerard Vossius, a fiir i^eater name in general 

literature than Scioppius, contributed more es- 
v^^ sentially to thet<e grammatical rtiles^ and to 
De viuii him, perhaps, rather than to any other one man, 

we may refer the establishment of as much 
correctness of writing as ie attainable in a dead language. 
Besides several works on rhetoric and poetry, which, as 
those topics were usually treated in ^es of more erudi- 
tion than taste or philosophy, reeolved themselves into 
philolc^cal disquisitions, looking only to the langnage 
of the ancient writers, we have several more etric^ 
within that province. The long use of Latin in writinj^ 
on modem subjects, before the classical authors had 
been studied, had brought in a host of barbarisms, that 
even yet were not expelled. His treatise Be Vitiis Ser- 
monis et Glossematie Latino-barbaris is in nine books ; 
four published in 1645, during the author's life ; five in 
1685. The former are by fer the most copious. It is a 
very large collection of words in use among modem 
writers, for which there is no adequate authority. Of 
these many are plainly barbarous, and taken &om the 
writers of the middle ages, or at best from those of 
the, fifth and sixth centuries. Few such would be used 
by any tolerable scholar. He includes some which, 
tliougb in themselves good, have a wrong sense given 
to them. Words however occur, concerning which one 
might bo ignorant without discredit, eapecially before thr 
publication of this treatiao. which has been the meaiiK 
of correcting the ordinary dictionaries. 
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22. In the five posthumous books, which may be 
mentioned in this place, having probably been written 
before 1650, we find chiofij what the author had for- 
gotten to notice in the former, or had since observed. 
Bnt the most valuable part relates to the " f&lso eus- 
pecta," which fastidious critics have unreasonably re- 
jected, generally because they do not appear in the 
Augustan writei'a. Those whom he calls " Nizoliani 
verius quam Ciceroniani," disapproved of all words not 
found in Cicero.° It ia curious to perceive, as Vossiue 
shows us, how many apparently oDvioua words do not 
occur in Cicero ; yet it would be mere affectation to 
avoid them. This is perhaps the best part of Vossiua's 
treatise. 

23. We are indebted to Yossius for a still mora im- 
portant work on grammar, the Aristarchns, sive hu ath- 
de Arte Grammatica, which first appeared in '•^'» 
1635. This is in seven books ; the first treats of grammar 
in general, and especially of the alphabet ; the second of 
sylubles, under which head he dwells at great length on 
prosody ;° the third (which, with all the following, is 
separately entitled Ite vocnm Analogia) of words gene- 
ruly, and of the genders, numbers, and cases of nouns. 
The same subject occupies the fourth book. In the fifth 
he* investigates verbs ; and in the siz.th, the remaining 
parts of speech. The last book relates to syntax. This 
work is full of miscellaneous observations, placed for the 
most part alphabetically under each chapter. It has been 
said that Yossius has borrowed almost everything in this 
treatise from Sanctins and Scioppius. If this be true, we 
must accuse bim of un&imess ; for be never mentions 
the Minerva. But the edition of this grammar by Sciop- 
pius was not published till after the death of Yossius. 
tialmaeiug extolled that of the latter above all which had 
been published.' 

■ FhItu UunUaa KTipld] to OH ml" la Tinudunu MMnu, Int bnnidit 
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24, In l&ter tiioeB the ambition of writing Latin witb 
aoouracy and el^^oe has bo nniTersall^ declined, Uiat 
the diligence of Scioppius and Vossius has beoome hardly 
> Bchoolmastera. It 
jntemptible, either i 
to the taste and dieoermnent for which it givea Ecope in 
composition, or for the enhanced pleasure it reflecb) on 
the pages of ancient writers. Wemay diatinguishEeveral 
Buccessive periods in its cultivation since the first reTival 
of letters. If we begin with Petrarch, since before his 
time there was no continaous imitation of classical 
models, the first period will comprise those who desired 
much, but reaohed little, the writers of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, destitute of sufScient aids, and 
genefallj incapable of clearly disoriminating (he pure 
irom the barbe^us in Latin. A better era may be dated 
&om Politian ; the ancients were now fiilly Imown, and 
studied with intense labour ; the graces of style ware 
frequently caught ; yet something was still wanting to 
its purity and el^ance. At the end of a series of 
improvements, a line marked hy Bembus, Sadolet, and 
Longolius, we arrive at a third period, which we may 
call that of Faulus Manutios, the golden age of modem 
Latinity. The diligence in lexiot^^phy of Bobeit 
Stephens, of Nizolius, of Manntius himself, and the phi- 
lological treatises of their times, gave a much greater 
nicety of expression ; while the enthusiasm with which 
dome of tbe best writers emulated the ancients inspired 
them with a sympathetic eloquence and grace. But 
towards the end of the century, when Manutius, and 
MoretuB, and Maph^ns, and otiteia of that school, had 
been removed by death, an age of worse taste and per- 
haps of more negligence in grammar came on, yet one 
of great scbolare, and of men powerful even in language 
— the age of Lipsius, of Scaliger, of Grotius. This may 
be called the fourth period ; and in this apparently the 
parity of the language, as well as its beau^, rather de- 
clined. Finally, tiie publications of Scioppius and Vossiiw 

D'Hitm poomleat liy ^*M 
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mark Uie beginning of another period, which we ma; 
consider ue lasting to the present day. Orammatic^ 
oriticism had nearly reached the point at which it now 
stands ; the additions, at least, which later philologers, 
FerizoniuH, Burman. Benttey, uid many others have 
niade. though by no means inoonaiderable, seem hardly 
sufficient to constitute a distinct period, even if we could 
refer them properly to any single epoch. And the praise 
of eloqnent composition has heen so little sought, after 
the close of the years passed in education, or attained 
only in short and occasional writings which have left 
no durable reputation beltind, that the Latin langu^e 
may be said, for this purpose, to have silently expired 
in the regions of polite literature. 



AatlqnIUa of Rook and Oihcc — Onilar ~ Meonlaa — CbroDoloeT' 

25. The antiquities of Greece and Rome, though they 
did not occupy so great a relative space in the 
literature of this period as of the sixteenth cuOKiton 
century, were, from the general increase of {11J"'''P" 
erudition, not less frequently the subject of 
books than before. This field, indeed, is so vEisf, that 
its harvest had in many parts been scarcely touched, and 
in others very imperfectly gathered by ihoso we have 
already commemorated, the Sigonii, the Manutii, the 
Lipsii, and their fellow-labourers in ancient learning. 
The present century opened with a great work, the 
Corpus Insoriptionum, by Gruter, A few endeavours 
had long before been made '' to collect the ancient in- 
soriptiuns, of which the countries once Roman, and 
especially Italy, were full. The best work hitherto was 
by Martin Smetius of Bruges, after whose death his col- 
lection of inscriptions was published at Leyden in 1 688, 
nnder the superintendence of Dousa and Lipsius. 

26. Scaliger first excited his friend Gruter to under 
take the task of giving an enlai^cd edition of 8me- 
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tiaH/ He mada the index for this himnelf, devoting tiha 
Anuted bf labour of the entire moming for ten monthe (a 
"""v"' eummo mane ad tempns ooenae) to an occnpatiiM 
from which so Utile glory could accrue. " Who, ' says 
Burman, " would not admire the liberal emdition and on- 
pretending modesty of the learned of that age, ifho, worn 
as they were by those Jong and weary labours, of which 
they freely complain in their correspondence with each 
other, though they knew that such occupations as these 
oould gain for them no better Dame than that of common 
clerks or mere drudges, yet hesitated not to abaudon for 
the advantage of the public those pursuits which a higher 
feme might be expected to reward ? Who in theser 
times would imitate the generosity of Scaiiger, who, 
when he might have ascribed to himself this addition to 
the work of Smetius, gave away his own right to Grater, 
and declined to let his name be prefixed either to the 
index which he had wholly compiled, or to the many 
observations by which he oorrecta and explains the in- 
BcriptionB, and desired, in reoompense for the industry 
of Grater, that he alone should pass with posterity as 
the author of the work ? " * Gruter, it is observed by Le 
Clerc, has conunitted many faults : he often repeats the 
same inBcriptions, and still more freqnently has printed 
them from erroneous copies ; his quotations from anthois, 
in whom inscriptions are found, sometimes want exact- 
ness ; finally, for which he could not weU be answerable, 
a vast many have since been brought to light.' In con- 
sequence of the publication of Grutor'a Inscriptions, the 
learned began with incredible zeal to examine old 
marbles for inscriptions, and to insert them in any work 
that had reference to antiquity. Beinesius collected as 
many as make a respectable supplement," But a sort of 
era m lapidary learning was made, in 1629, by Selden's 
description of the marbles brought by the Ear] of Arundel 
from Greece, {md which now belong to the university of 

' BamuMi In Fn-bttone id Qrslerl all tbelr b>ni<i)i». rrm Ok reftaikmt, 
Corpoi Iiucrtpl. S«™i of Sallgrr'i ntmtly, tbit II wa> convBilBnl to !«■ 
cplaUH pro« IbU, eqwciillj the liuth, swrt ibe numhrr of p»gM which W 
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Oxford. Theee contain a ctatmology of the early timett 
of Greece, on which great reliance has often been placed, 
though their antiquity is not accounted very high in 
compariBon with those times. 

27. The Jesuit Donati published, in 1633, Soma vetns 
«t nova, which is not only much superior to woifci on 
anything previonsly written on tha antiquities Homu 
of the city, but is preferred by some competent " ' * 
judses to tiie later and more known work of Nardini. 
Botn these will be found, with others of an earlier date, 
in the third and fourth volumes of Gnevius. The tenth 
volnme of the same collectioii contains a translation from 
the History of the Great Eoads of the Boman Empire, pnb- 
lifiliedinFrenchbyKicolaBBergierinl622 ; ill arranged, 
it has been said, and diffuse, acoording to the custom of 
his age, but inferior, Gnevius declares, in variety of learn- 
ing to no one work that he has inserted in his numerous 
volumes, Guther, whose treatise on the pontifical law 
of Borne appears in the fifih volume, was, says the editor, 
" a man of various and extended readii^, who had made 
extracts from every class of writers, but had not always 
digested Im learning or weighed what he wrote. Hence 
much has been found open to criticism in his writings, 
and there remains, a suf&cient harvest of the same kind 
for any one who should care to undertake it," The best 
work on fioman dress is by Ootavius Ferrarins, published 
partly in 1642, partly in 1654. This has been called 
superficial by Spanheim ; but Greevius, and several other 
men of learning, bestow more praise.* The laiac tablet^ 
covered with emblems of Egyptian antiquity, was iUus 
trated by Pignoria, in a work bearing different titles in 
the Euocessive editions &om 1605 ; and his explanations 
are still considered probable. Pignoria's other writings 
were also in high esteem with the antiquaries.' It 
would be tedious to enumerate the less important pro- 
ductions of this kind. A minute and scrupulous criti- 
cism, it has been said, distinguished the antiquaries of 
the seventeenth century. Without, perhaps, the oom- 
prehensive views of Sigonius and Panvinius, they were 
more severely exact. Hence foigery and ialaehood stood 
a much worse chance of success than before, Annius of 
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Viterbo had deceived half tlie scholara of the preceding 
Age. But when Inghirami. in 1637. published his Etnu- 
carum Antiquitatum Fragmenta, monnmenta of Etrnscan 
antiquity, which he pretended to have discovered at 
Volteira, the imposture waa speedily detected.' 

28. The Gemumia Antiqua of ClnyerinB waa pahlisbed 
(JMgnphj in 1616,andhiB ItaliaAntiqiia inl624. These 
oTCiuTfr fonn a sort of epoch in ancient geography. 

The latter, especially, has ever aince been the 
great repertory of chi«dcal illustration on this subject 
Clnrerina, however, though a man of acknowledged amlity 
and erudition, has been thought too bold an innovator 
in his Germany, and to have laid down muoh on hie 
own conjecture." 

29. MenraiuB, a native of Holland, began when very 
Uunio*. y^^S' *^^i *^' ^^ commencement of the 

centniy, those indefatigable labours on Grecian 
antiqni^, by which he became to Athena and all Eellu 
what Sigonius had been to Bome and Italy. Niceron 
has given a list of his publicationa, sixty-seven in numhei^ 
including some editions of ancient writers, hut for the 
most part confined to illustrations of Greek usages ; some 
also treat of Boman. The Greecia feriata, ou festivaU 
and games; the Orchestra, ou dancing; the Eleusinia, 
on that deeply interesting, and in his time almost un- 
touched subject, the ancient mysteries, are collected in 
the works of thin very learned person, or scattered 
through the Thesaurus Antiquitatnni Grscamm of Gro- 
uoviuB. " MenmuB," says his editor, " was the tme 
and legitimate mystagi^ue to the sanctuaries of Greece." 
But his peculiar attention was justly shown to " (he eye 
of Greece," Athens. Nothing that bore on her history, 
her laws and government, her manners and literature, 
was left by him. The various titles of his works seem 
almost to exhaust Atheniui antiquity : De Fo;^is Attion 
— Athente Attiose — Cecropia — Regnum Atticum — Ar- 
ohontes Athenienses — Piaiatxatus — ^Fortuna Attica — Atti- 
oarum Loctionum Lihri IV, — Pineeus — Themis Attica- 
Solon — Areopagus — Panathenssa — Eleuainia — Theseus — 
^schylua-^Sophocles et Euripides. It is manifest that 
all later learning most have been built upon hia founda 

■ Siin (CDntlDmtkin d« GlsgninO. iL * Bbmnl) Hlcnai. toL hL; Bkp 
■H UnlT. 
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tions. Ko one was eqiiol to Menitnus in this province ; 
but tbe second place is perhajie due to Ubbo ubiw 
Emmins, professor of Greek at Groningeii, for EmmiA 
his VetuB Grfficia Illustrata, 1626. The facilities of 
elucidating the topography of that country were by no 
means such as Cluverius had found for Italy ; and in 
fact little was done in respect to local investigation in 
order to eatafalish a good ancient get^raphy till recent 
times. Samuel Petit, a man. placed by some in the very 
first list of the learned, published in 1635 a commentary 
on tbe Athenian lawB, which ia still the chief authority 
on that subject. 

30. In an age so peculiarly learned as this part of tbe 
seventeenth century, it will be readily concluded that 
many books must have a relation to the extensive sub- 
ject of this section ; though the stream of erudition had 
taken rather a di^rent conrse, and watered the pro- 
vinces of ecclesiastical and medieeval still more than 
those of heathen antiquity. Bnt we can only select 
one or two which treat of chronology, and that chiefly 
because we have already given a place to the work of 
Scaliger. 

31. Lydiat was the first who, in a small ti«atiae on 
the various calendars. 1606, presumed in seve- chronoiogr 
ral respects to differ ftom that of the dictator c* wiBt 
of literature. He is in consequence reviled in "" 
Scaliger'a Epistles as the most stupid and ignorant of the 
human race, a portentous birth of England, or at best 
an ass and a beetle, whom it is beJow the dignity of the 
author to answer.' Lydiat was, however, esteemed a 
man of deep learning, and did not flinch from {he con- 
test. His Emendatio Tempomm, published in 1609, is 
a more general censure of the Scaligerian chronology, but 
it ie rather a short work for the extent of the subject. 
A German, Seth Calvisius, on the other hand, is extolled 
to the skies by Scaliger for a chronology founded on his 
own principles. These are applied in it to the whole 

<> ADle ulliioot dl« UN latft. nt Pmcto Himuuin 4iig ptritrinsMi, m 
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■eries of events, and thus CalTisiTis may be said to have 
nu^e an epoch in histoiioal literature. He made more 
use of eclipses than any preceding writer; and bis dat« 
are reckoned as aconrate m modem ae in ancient hitttory.* 
32. Scaliger, nearly twenty years after hia death, was 
huTiH. ***"l6^ ^y *•! adversary whom he conld not 
have thought it unworthy of his name to repel. 
Petau, or Fetsvius, a Joauit of uncommon learning, de< 
voted the whole of the first of two large Tolumes, entitled 
Bootrina Temporum, 1627, to a censsre of the &noiis 
work De Emendatiooe Temporum, This volrane is 
divided into eight hooks : the first on the popular year 
of the Greeks ; the second on the lunar ; the third on 
the ^^^yptian, Persian, and Armenian ; the fourth on 
the solar year ; the fifth treats of the correction of the 
paschal oycle and the calendar ; the sixth discuases the 
principles of the Inuar and solar cycles ; the seventh is 
entitled an introduction to computations of various kinds, 
among which he reckons the Jolias period ; the eighth 
is on the true motions of the sun and moon, and on their 
eclipses. In almost eveij chapter of the first five hooks, 
Scaliger is censured, renited, reviled. It was a retri- 
bution upon his own arrc^anoe; but ^ablished thus 
after his death, with no justice done to his great learn- 
ing and ability, and scarcely the common terms of re- 
spect towards a mighty name, it is impossible not to 
discern in this work of Fetavins both signs of an envious 
mind, and a partial desire to injure the &me of a dia- 
tinguished Froteetant. His virulence, indeed, against 
Scaliger becomes almost ridiculous. At the beginning 
of each of the first five books, he lays it down as a 
theorem to be demonstrated, that Scaliger is always 
wrong on the particular subjects to which it relate; 
and at the close of each, he repeats the same in geome- 
trical form as havii^ been proved. He does not even 
give him credit for the invention of the Julian period, 
thoi^h he adopts it himself with much praise, positively 
asserting that it is borrowed from the Byzantine Greeks.' 
The second volume is in five books, and ia dedicated to 
the historical part of chronology, and the ^plication of 
the principles laid down before. A third voluinc, in 
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1630, relating to tha same Hubjects, iLougli bearing a 
different title, is generally considered as part of the 
work. PetaviuB, in 1633, published an abridgment uf 
hia chronological Byertem, entitled Rationariiun Tem- 
pomm, to which he Bubjoined a table of events down to 
luB own time, which in the lai^r work had only been 
oarried to the fall of the empire. This abridgment is 
better known and more generally nse^ than the former, 
33. The merits of Petavius aa a chronologer have been 
diflferently appreciated. Many, of whom Huet ctmoa 
is one, from religious prejudices rejoiced in oitMa 
what they hoped to be a discomfiture of Scaliger, 
whose arrogance had also made enemies of a hirge part 
of the literary world. Even VoBsine, after praising 
PetaTioB, declares that he is unwilling to decide between 
men who have done for chronology more than anv 
othoiB,* Bnt he has not always been so &Tonrably dealt 
with. Le Clero observes, that as Scaliger is not very 
perspicnons, and Petavius has explained the foimers 
opinions before he proceeds to refute them, those who 
compare the two will have this advantt^, that tbey will 
understand Scaliger better than before.' This is not 
very complimentary to his opponent. A modem writer 
of respectable authority gives tis no reason to consider 
him victorious, " Though the great work of Petavius 
on chronology," says M. St Martin, " is certainly a very 
estimable production, it is not less certain that he has in 
no degree contributed to enlarge the boundaries of the 
science. The author shows too much anxiety to refute 

* ToiIh apod NlMTW, iiiTll. 111. PeUvlni wb not onlj Um moit [«med 
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Boaligor, whether right or wrong; his oole um u to 

destroy the edifice perhaps too boldly elevated by his 
advereary. It ia not imjuBt to eay that PetaviuB haH 
literally done nothing for positive chronology; he ha« 
not even determined with accuracy what in moat incon- 
tcHtable in this aoience. Many of the dates which he 
considers tw well established are still subject to great 
doubt, and might be settled in a very different manner. 
His work is clear and methodical ; and, as it embraccB 
the whole of chronology, it might have become of great 
authority ; but these very qualities have rendered it ift- 
jurious to the science. He came to arrest the flight 
which, through the genius of Scaliger, it was ready to 
take, nor has !t made the least progress ever since ; it 
has produced nothing hut conjectures, more or le«8 
ehowy, but with nothing solid and undeniable tor their 
buna,* 
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CHAPTER II. 

maroRT of theological uteratdbe a eusotb. 



CWm of PopM (0 Umpoml Powbt— Fillitr P»iil Spipl — Qrtduil DnUiw of pap*] 
Power — Dnpopal»rlty oT J««olu— Conlroiersy o( CulJioUe* toi PnnenUinu — 
Defcnnce st amue ot Uw litl« lo Antlqulljr — WiTcnng In Cuubon ^ SlilL 

' iDDra In OroUag — CiUitiii — An {ifipoalw 8cbcic4 of TbHli]g<>H— n«l[[i — 
ChtlLlriEworth — HkL« — RiH of Ui« Amliilui CoatTov«rHT — EpIncopLiu — 
Kxlnluu — QuhUdii u u> RIghU of MtglilnWi In Religion — WriUngi ul 
UcdUiu on OOa Snldact — i^atlon of ttcUgloiit Tolrntlon— Tiylor'i LllKrty of 
nY^>bn3rlT% — Tbflologloil Crltlca snd CommeDtiton — Sennona of DoniH — ind 
Tiylor — IMnkU Wrtlen— Eogliili Tnuidiilloii of Ok Bible. 

1. The claim of the Boman see to depose aoYereigna was 
lik« the retractile claws of some animals, which 'p,„po„i 
■would be liable to injury were they not UBually "i^^^ 
eheathed. If the state of religion in England ° '" 
and France towards the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury required the assertion of these pretended r^hts, it 
was not the policy of a court, guided as often by pru- 
dence as by zeal or pride, to keep them for ever before 
the eyes of the world. Clement VIII. wanted not these 
latter qualities, but the^ were restrained by the former; 
and the circumstances in which the new century opened 
did not demand any direct collision with the civil po^er, 
Henry IV. had been received back into the bosom of 
the church ; he was now rather the ally, the favoured 
fhUA of Bome, than the object of her proscription. 
Elizabeth, again, was out of the reach of any enemy but 
death, and much was hoped &om the hereditary dis- 
position of her successor. The temporal snpremacy 
would therefore have been left for obscure and unautho- 
rised writers to vindicate, if an unforeseen circumstance 
had not called out again its most celebrated champion. 
After the detection of the gunpowder conspiracy, an 
oath of allegiance was imposed in England, containing « 
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renunciation, in strong tonoa, of the tenet that princes 
excommunicated by the pope might be ileposed or mur- 
dered by their subjects. None of the English Catholics 
refiued allegiance to James ; and most of them probably 
would have felt little aomple at taking the entire oath, 
-which their arch-priest, Blackwell, had approved. Bnt 
the see of Borne interfered to oensnre those who took tho 
oath ; and a controveisy singolarly be^n with James 
himself in his " Apolc^j^ for the Oath of Allegiance." 
Bellarmin answered, in IGIO, under the name of Matthew 
Tortus ; and the duty of defending the royal author was 
devolved on one of our mcst learned divines, Lancelot 
Andreint, who gave to his reply the qnaint title, Tortnra 
Torti.* But this favourite tenet of the Vatican was as 
ill fitted to please the Giallican as the Ihigliah church. 
Barclay, a lawyer of Scottish fiunily, had long defended 
the rights of the crown of France against all opponents. 
His posthnmous treatise on the temporal power of the 
pope with respect to sovereign princes was published at 
London in 1609. Bellarmin answered it nest year in 
the ultra-montane spirit which he had always breathed ; 
the parliament of Paris forbad the circulation of his 
reply.* 
2. Paul y. was a pope imbued with the arrc^^ant spirit 
(^[(„ of his pred^ieasors, Paul IV. and Pius V. ; no 
v^ce. '"'^ ^™* more prompt to exercise the despotism 
which the Jesuita were ready to maintain. After 
some minor disputes with the Italian states, he came, in 
1605, to his famous conflict with the republic of Venice, 
on the very important question of the immunftj of eccle- 
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siastdos from, the oivil tribunals. Though he did not 
absolve the subjecte of Venice &om their aUegianoe, he 
tmt the state under an inteidiot, forbidding the cele- 
bration of divine ofSces throughout its territory. The 
Venetian clei^, except the Jesuits and some other 
regulars, obeyed the senate rather than the pope. The 
whole is matter of known history. In the termination 
of this dispute, it hae been doubted which party obtained 
the victory ; but in tie ultimate result and effect upon 
mankind, we cannot, it seems, well doubt that the see 
of Eome was the lo8er.° Nothing was more worthy of 
remark, especially in literary histoiy, than the appear- 
ance of one great man. Fra Faolo Sarpi, the fuiihfwi 
first who, in modem times and in a Catholic ^*^ 
country, shook the fabric not only of papal despotism, 
but of ecclesiastical independence and power. For it 
is to be observed that in ttie Venetian busiaess the pope 
was contending for what were called the rights of vie 
church, not for his own supremacy over it Sarpi was 
a man of extraordinary genius, learning, and judgment ; 
his physicfd and anatomical knowledge was buch as at 
least to have caused several great discoverieM to be 
assigned to Mm ; ** his reasoning was concise and cogent, 
his st^le perspicuous and animated. A treatise. " Uelle 
Materie Beneficiarie," in other words, on the rights, reve- 
nues, and privileges, in secular mattera. of the ecclesi- 
astical order, is a model in its way. The history is so 
short and yet so sufRcient, the sequence so natural and 
clear, the proofs ho judiciously introduced, that it can 
never be read without delight and admiration of the 
author's skill. And this is more striking to those who 
have toiled at the verbose books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, where tedious quotations, accu- 
mulated, not selected, di^uise the argument tbey are 
meant to con&m. Except the first book of Machiavel'e 
History of Florence, 1 do not remember any earlier 
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gammoiy of &ct8 bo liioid and peiliaetit to tbe objeot. 
That object was, with Father IPaid, neither more nor 
leas than to represent the wealth and power of the 
church as ill^otten and excessive. The Treatise on 
Benefices led the way, or rather was the seed thrawn 
into the ground, that iiltimataly produced the many 
efforts both of the press asd of pubhc authority to brau 
down ecclesiastical privilegcB,* 

3. The other works of Sarpi are numerous, but none 
Hjjiorj^ require our present attontion except ike moat 
Coonoii celebrated, his History of the Council of Treat. 
"""■ The manuscript of this having been brought to 
London by Antonio de Dominis, was tliere published 
in 1619, under the name of Piatro Soave Polano, the 
anagram of Paolo Sarpi Veneto. It was quickly trans- 
lated into several languages, and became the test-book 
of Protestantism on the subject. Many incorrectnesses 
have been pointed out by FaUavicini, who undertook 
the same t^k on the side of Borne ; but the general 
credibility of Father Paul's history has rather gained by 
the ordeal of hostile criticism. Dupin observes that the 
long list of errors imputed by PaUavicini, which are 
chiefly in dates and such trifling matters, make little or 
no difference as to the substance of Sarpi's history ; but 
that its author is more blameable for a malicious dis- 
position to impute political motives to the members of 
the council, and idle reasonings ^iiioh they did not 
employ.' Rauke, who has given this a more minute 
scrutiny than Dupin oonld have done, comes nearly to 
the same result. Sarpi is not a fair, but he is. for those 
times, a tolerably cstact historian. His work exhibits 
the general excellences of his manner : freedom from 
redundancy; a clear, full, agieeable style; a choice of 
what is most pertinent and interesting in his materials. 
Much has been disputed about the religious tenets of 
Father Paul ; it appears to me quite out of doubt, both 
by the tenor of his history, and still more unequivocally, 
if poKsible, by some of his letters, that he was entirely 
hostile to the church, in the usual sense, as well as to 
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the court of Borne, Bympaihising in afiectioQ, and con 
ourring generall; in opinion, wiUi the refonned denomi- 
nation.' But as bo continued in the exercise uf hia 
functioDB as a Bervite monk, and has always passed at 
Venice more for a aaint t}ian a heietic, aome of the 
Galliuan writers have not scrupled to make iise of his 
authority, and to extenuate his heterodoxy. There can 
be no question but that he inflicted a severe wound on 
the spiritual power, 

4. That power, predominant as it seemed i»i the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, met with o^ucan 
adversaries besides Sarpi. The French nation, "^55^ 
and especially the parliament of Paris, had 
always vaunted what were called the liberties of the 
Galilean church ; liberties, however, for which neither; 
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the cliQroh itaelt nor tlio ting, the two partiea int^ 
rested, were pnmfs to dbplay much, regard. A certain 
canonist, Rioher, published in 1611 a book on ecclesias- 
tical Etnd political power; in which he asserted the 
government of the church to bii a monarchy tempered 
with tiristocraoy ; that is, that the authority of die pops 
was limitod in some respects by the rights of thtj bishops. 
Though this has since become a fundamontal principle 
among the Cisalpine Catholics, it did not suit the hi^ 
notions of that age ; and the bishops were content to 
sacrifice their rights by joining in the clamour of the 
papal party. A synod assembled by Caitlinal dn Perron, 
archbishop of Sons, condemned the book of Sicher, who 
was harassed for the rest of his life by the persecution 
of those he hod sought to defend against a servitude 
wMoh they seemed to covet. His fame has risen in 
later times. Dupin concludes a «areful analyses of 
Bichor's treatise with a noble panegyrio on tus cha- 
racter and style of writing." 

6. The strength of the ultra-montane party in the 
P^j.^^ Gallican church was Perron, a man of great 
natural capacity, a prodieious memory, a vast 
knowledge of ecclesiaatioal and profane antiquity, a sharp 
wit, a pure and eloquent style, and such readiness in 
dispute that few cared to engage him.' If he did not 
always reason justly, or upon consistent principles, these 
are rather failings in the eyes of lovers of truth, than of 
those, and they are the many, who sympathise with the 
dexterity and readiness of a partisan. Ho had been 
educated as a Protestant, but, like half the learned of 
that religion, went over from some motive or other to 
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the victorious side. In the oonfereDoe at Fontainebleau 
with Du Plessis Momay, it has been mentioned already 
that he had a confeased advant^e ; hot victory in de- 
bate follows the combat^it rather tJion the cause. The 
snpportera of Gallioan libertiee wore discoiuwed daring 
the life of this cardinal. He did not explicitly set him- 
self against them, or deny, perhaps, the principles of the 
oonncil of Constance ; but by preTentin^ any asaertion 
of them, he prepared the way, as it was hoped at Borne, 
for a gmdoal recognition of the whole system of Bellar- 
TH'" . Perron, however, was neither a Jesnit nor very 
fovonrable to that order. Even eo late as 1638, a col- 
lection of tracts by the learned brothers Du Puy, on 
the liberties of the church, wa§ suppressed at the in- 
stance of the nnncio, on the pretext that it had been 
[>Tib]i8hed without permission. It was reprinted some 
years afterwards, when the power of Rome nad b^;an to 
decline." 

6. Notwithstanding the tone still held by die court of 
Bome and its nnmeroos partisans, when pro- Qe^i^g 
voked by any demonstration of reaistance, tney of Ptpti 
generally avoided aggrBssive proceedings, and '*'"*''■ 
kept in reserve the tenets which could not be pleasing 
to any civil government. We Bhonld doubtless find 
many assertions of the temporal authority of the pope by 
searching into obsonre theology during tiiis period ; bnt 
after Bellarmin aod Perron were withdrawn from the 
stage, no prominent champions of that cause stood forth; 
and it was one of which great talents and high station 
alone could overcome the intrinsic unpopularity. Slowly 
and silently the power of Eome had much receded before 
tlie middle of tlie seventeenth century. Paul V, was the 
last of the imperious pontifis who exacted obedience as 
sovereigns of Christendom. His saccessors have had 
recourse to gentler methods, to a paternal rather than 
r^al authority ; they have appealed to the moral sense, 
bnt have rarefy or never alarmed the fears of their church. 
The long pontificate of Urban VIII, was a period of tran- 
sition fivim strength to weakness. In his first years, this 
pope was not inactively occupied in the great cause o( 
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mibduing the Frotestaat heresy. It has been lately brought 
to light that soon after the accession of Charles I. he Had 
formed a scheme, in conjunction with France and Spain, 
for conquering and partiitioning the British islands: 
Ireland was to be annexed to the ecclesiastical state, and 
governed by a viceroy of the Holy See." But he 8fte> 
wards gave up those visionary projects, and limited his 
ambition to more practicable views of aggrandisement in 
Italy. It is certain that the temporal principality of 
thepopes has often been an useful diversion for the r«rt 
of Europe : flie duchy of Urbino was leiM in our notions 
of importance than Germany or Britain ; but it was 
quite as capable of engrossing the thoughts and passions 
of a pope. 

7. The subsidence of Catholic zeal before the middle 
Unropnu- °^ ^^^ ^S^ deserves especially to be noted at a 
tiiyof ihB time when, in various directions, that church is 
" banning to exalt her voice, if not to rear her 

head, and we are ostentatiously reminded of the sudden 
revival of her influence in the sixteenth century. It did 
undoubtedly then revive ; but it is equally manifest that 
it receded once more. Among the leading causes of this 
decline in the influence, not only of what are called 
ultra-nionlane principles, but of the zeal and Mth. that 
had attended them, a change as visible, and almost as 
rapid as the re-action in favour of them which we have 
pointed out in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
wo> must reckon the increasing prejudices againet the 
Jesuit order. Their zeal, union, indefatigable devotion 
to the cause, had made them the moat uaeful of ^es, 
the most formidable of enemies ; but in these very quali- 
ties were involved the seeds of public hatred and ultimate 
ruiu. Obnoxious to Protestant states for their intrigues, 
to the lawyers, especially in France, for their bold 
theories of political power and encroachii^ spirit, to tbs 
Pominicane for the &vour they had wou, they had be- 
come, long before the close of this period, rather dan- 
gerous supporters of the see of Rome.' Their &te, in 
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ooantries where the temper of tliBir order bad disp]aj'ed 
itself with less restramt, might have led reflecting men 
.to anticipate the ooniiequencea of urgijig too far the 
patience of mankind by the am.bitioii of aji insulated 
order of prieete. In the first part of this century the 
Jesuits possessed an extensive influence in Japan, tmd 
had re-united the kingdom of Ab^Hsinia to the Boman 
church. In the couiBe of a few years more they were 
driven out &om both ; their intriguing ambition had ex- 
cited an implacable animosity against the church to which 
they belonged. 

8. Cardmal Biohelieu, though himself a theolc^cal 
writer, took great care to maintain the liberties „. . ,, , 
of the French crown and church. No extrava- cm of™ ' 
gance of Hildebrandio principles would find j|j^*" 
countenance under hia administration. Their 
partisans endeavoured sometimes to murmur against his 
.ecclesiastical measures ; it was darkly rumoured that he 
had a scheme of separating the Catholic church of France, 
something in the manner of Henry VEII., from the su- 

Semacy of liome, though not &om her creed; and one 
ersent published, under the name of Optatus Gallus, 'a 
book BO rapidly suppressed, as to be of the greatest rarity, 
the aim of which was to excite the public apprehension 
of this schism.' It was in defence of the Oallican liber- 
ties, so fitr as it wa« yet prudent to assort them, that De 
Jf area was employed to write a treatise, De Concordantia 
Sacerdotii et Imperii. This book was censured at Rome; 
yet it does not by any means come up to the language 
afterwards used in the Gallican church ; it belongs to 
its own ^e, the transitional period in which Bome had 
just ceased to act, but not to speak as a mistress. De 
Marca was obliged to make some concessions before he 
could obtain the bulls for a bishopric. He rose, how- 
ever, afterwards to the see of Faris. The first part of his 
work appeared in 1641, the second after the death of the 
author. 

9. In this most learned period, according to the sense 
in which the word was then taken, that £hirope has ever 
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Kocn, it woa of conrBe to be expected tit&t the Btadiow 
Contn- ecclesiastics of botli the Bomish and Prot«etuit 
a^M tlfino™i^*t'™' would poTir forth a prodigal eni- 
Mid Pro- dition in their great controversy. It had always 
'"'""■ been the aim of the former to give an hiBto- 
rical character to theological inquiry ; it was their hosi- 
noGs to ascertain the &ith of the Catholic church as a 
matter of fact, tihe single principle of its iufallifaili^ 
being assumed as the basiB of all inveetigatioii. But 
their opponents, though lees concerned in the iaene of 
such queetioiiB, frequeutly thought thems^ves competent 
to dispute the field ; and, conversant as they were with 
occleBia&tical antiquity, 'found in ite intcrmiiiable records 
Hiif&cieiit weapons to protract the war, though not to 
subdue the foe. Hence, partly in the last years of the 
sixteenth century, hut incomparably more in the preeent, 
we find an essential change in the character of theologi- 
cal controversy. It became loss reasoning, less scrip- 
iBcivKd tural, less general and popular, but far more 
j^wjft* patristic, that is, appealing to the teBtimonios <rf 
the fathers, and altogether more historical than 
before. Several consequences of material influence on 
religious opinion sptang naturally from this method of 
conducting the defence of Protestantism. One was, that 
it contracted very greatly the circle of those who, upon 
any reasonable interpretation of the original principle of 
personal judgment, could exercise it for tbemselveB ; it 
became the privilege of the deeply learned alone. An- 
other that, from the real obscuri^ff and incoherence of 
ecclesiaatical authorities, those who had penetrated 
ferthest into that province of learning were Irast able to 
reconcile them ; and, however they might di^uiae it 
from the world while the pen was in their hands, were 
themselves necessarily left upon many points in an 
embarrassing state of doubt and oonfusion. A Uiiid 
effect was, mat upon these controversies of OafboUo tra- 
dition, the church of Rome had very often the beat of tht 
argument ; and this was occasionally displayed in those 
wrestling-matches between religions disputants, which 
wore held, publicly or privately, either with the vain 
hope of coming to an agreoment, or to settle the faith of 
the bearers. And from the two last of these causes it 
arose that many Frotestants went ovot to the chnrcli of 
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Bome, and that a new theological eytttaa was contrived 
to combine what had been deemed the inoompatil>le 
tenets of those who had. burst from each other wiUi such 
yiolence in the preoediiig century. 

10. This retrooeseion, as it appeared, and as in spirit 
it was, towards the syertem abandoned in the EapKimr 
first impetuosity of tlie Keformation, began in Jq ^iiiud. 
England about the conclusion of the sixteenth 
century. It was evidently oonnectod with the high 
notions of ecclesiastical power, of an episcopacy by un> 
broken transniission &om the apostles, of a pompous 
ritual, which the rulers of the Anglican church took np 
at that time in opposition to the Puritans. It rapidly 
gained ground in the reign of James, and still more of 
bis son. Andrews, a man far more learned in patristic 
ibaology than any of the Elizabethan bishops, or perhaps 
than any of his English contemporaries except Usher, 
■was, if not the founder, the chief leader of this school. 
Land became afterwards, from his political importance, 
its more conspicuous head ; and from him it is sometimes 
styled. In his conference with the Jesuit Fisher, first 
published in 1624, and afterwards with many additions 
in 1639, we find an attempt, not feeble, and we may 
believe, not feigned, to vindicate the Anglican Frotest- 
antism, such as he meant it to be, against the church of 
Eome, but with much deference to the niune of Catholic, 
and the authority of the ancient fathers.' It is unne- 
oessary to observe, that this was the prevalent langnage 
of the English church in that period of forty years, which 
was terminated by the civil war ; and that it was accom- 
panied by a marked enhancement of religious ceremonies, 
as well as by a considerable approximation to several 
doctrines and usages of the liomanisis. 
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11. TheprogreaaofthelatterchurcUfortliefirstilurt}- 

^eara of the present centuiy was as strikiiig and 
ioUh ™ nniuteTTuptea as it had been in the final period 
JJ^I^ of the sixteenth. Viotoiy crowned its banners 

on every side. The signal defeats of the elector- 
palatine and the king of D-mark, the redaction of 
fioohelle, displayed an evident superiority in the nlti- 
. mate argument to which the Frotestants had been driven, 
and which silences every other ; while a rigid ^Btem of 
exclusion from court favour and of civil discouragement, 
or even of banishment, and suppression of public worship, 
as in the Austrian dominions, orougbt rotmd the waver- 
ing and fiosible to acquiesce with apparent wiUingnesi 
in a despotism which they could neither resist nor 
escape. The nobility, bQth in France and Gennany, 
who at the outset had been the first to embrace a new 
faith, became afterwards the first to desert it. Many 
also of the learned and able Protestante gave evidence m 
the jeopardy of tliat canse by their conversion. It is not; 
however, just to infer that they were merely influenced 
by this apprehension. Two other causes mainly operated; 
one. to which we have above alluded, the authority 
ascribed to the traditions of the church as recorded ly 
the writers called fathers, and with, which it was found 
very difficult to reconcile all the Protestant creed ; an- 
other, the intolerance of the reformed churches, both 
Lutheran and Calvinistic, which gave as little latitude 
as that which they had quitted. 

1 2. The defections, from whatever cause, are numerous 
WiFsriDg in the seventeenth centuiy. Bnt two, more cmi- 
of*^ nent tlian any who actually renounced the Pro- 
testant religion, must be owned to h&vegiven evi- 
dent signs of wavering, Casaubon and GrotiuB. Theproob 
of this are not founded merely on anecdotes which might 
be disputed, bnt on their own language.'' Casaubon was 

1 In his nrmpondeiiu wttti Scallger. icribls de □ 



hlnnelf bad bnm Dns of AfUrmiidiinD»,lKau:liida:&iuJilag 

i]Te^i vlUi gr«&t TegT«t. In lacryniBB prope Addncor^ quods aliil 

U Bc!(i»^edEinent Uut uihaa liiitMiiu lUtu did ipKle. na 

id b«en wonud. Quod de inoBi» DobUllUe, de eiotllaitt 1» 
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St^^gered by the study of the &there, in which he dis- 
eoTered nuuiy things, eepeci&lly aa to the eucharist, which 
be oottld not in any manner reconcile with the tenets of 
the FreBch Huguenots.' Perron need to assail him with 

pmlo, de i]» den1qn« verlttto poraiM- In Ubro obwrvuidi vtrl HoUmd noilli 

tk^ Adco vldl trian^batmji. EpUL 3U. coitliietiir, at que valgo Id *■*''—'*■ do^ 

(OcE. 1600.) See alao A IntLo- Ifl Heluhu till AiidtLjr. llaqoe HoUniHim qui ap> 

on tlu lame laldKL Guub, Epiil. ei». poguuit. OaTiniira 1111 wn mhiiu otdi- 

pcofrned U> KUmc la Saiflazv ilixia dnclDrlbui, SL sic psrglmiis. qob UndCm 

pro ntlane obloidiiDl. EplsL 411. A mmca veWnun libna ins dDclrlns inn 
eluage, boffwer, came fiidiullr over (nrio* Ktpult. ut uro^oAuuunv, CUL 

terj aathetTily of uibqnltj. Id 1600 be 1111 Cj rllliu, HleraeDljinonuD eplKOpUBi 
faad, by the king*! ccaunMd, ft confer- fiiliiu QregoTiua NyaeDiu, faljui Ambro- 






poor and weaX. and the otber povorful, cburch and lu pnlata eiactl; vbat ha 

wbUili {A m reBBod that mf^t dlipenBe voald wlab. llluil lolaUo mlbl eit> quod 

wllb mr giving auf otben; bnt» K- In hoc regDO Apedem tgDOaoi T«terlB 

Condi;, be had lea learning la Uia eodeaiie. quam ex palmm Kii|>tla dldkl 

fatbera; and, tblrdlft be waa entangled Add^quod epltcopla AffirMapu mrvitv/v 






■ trtt Inquliy, Tlioogli hli patrlttlc Ion 

• to Ibe AnnlDlans, h« vrltei to Beniw. 

I one of Iheir number, agibiil tbe UharlT 

L'CKapada que Je prana eat qne Je n^ Id modnm auspKta m 

pull rtpondre, mala qua J'r pciiaeniL Nemo enim dnbltat da pit 

Uuaolml Vita (ad adlL Eplalolamin. sctum nee Inlar voa. ■ 

IIOI). And In wiltlDg lo (ba laine Vlj. ageie, lllnitrl^mla ordlnll 

eigne of wavering. He. re qold dial- YeUnt.TlanglareUeU lemlta 

ecdealH lion panun CurbaL Ne de allli rltaa. ut icl& Id omnl" 

dl«D. In re fiacrunenlajia a m^Jorlbna et dlidpllnii nnlcA . , 

dla»ill lAtbrnu. 1 Lotliaro ZubigUni, ravni Inter ecrlaiv veiM EcUa, nuean 

■Imum eit. dootrlnam Calrlnl da aacia mnlue tutldem (bit tTTonuD iliveRleala 
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u^menta he could not pany. If we may believe this 
cardinal, he was on the point of doclaxiug publiot; liis 
oonTersion before he accepted the inTit&tion of Jomos I. 
to England ; tukd oven while in England he promoted the 
Catholio cause more than the world waa aware.* This is 
more than we can readily believe ; and we know that he 
was engaged both ia maintaining the temporal rights of 
the orown against the school of Bellann In, and in writing 
animadversions on the ooclceiafitical annals of Baronine. 
But this opposition to the extreme line of the ultra- 
montanists might be woU compatible with a tendency 
towards mnch that the reformers had denonnced. It 
seemed, in truth, to di^uise the corruptions of the Ca- 
tholio church by rendering the controverBy ^must what 
we might call personal ; as if Itome alone, eitlier by 
ueurping the headship of the chnrch, which might or 
miglit not have bad consequences, or by its encroach- 
ments on the civil power, whioh were only maintained 
by a party, were the sole object of that religions oppoei. 
tion, which had divided one half of Europe irom the 
other. Yet if Casaubon, as he had much inclination to 
do, being on ill terras with some in England, and dislik- 
ing the country,' had returned to France, it eeema pro- 




pntuloH of Scii|)lim ut stnngrlf !«■ 

Meiic Cusnbon'i 'Vielm mnln nu- vBraa. Erm Pu^r«ip. "bo wu a db- 

IhIIcck Piltli HoniMia u Rtllglosla clpl« of the muHIo, fg full ol nmn. It 

Hoatu' l9 tm ebiboraie tLDdicuioii of Mill not do vj my that, becavae tli^ 

bli filhet igalHi all charga alleged by vm our the apDMollc ngf , Uiey an 

hi. advenarlM. The oiOy tine that m.n-ning." ScaUgciana Smnda. La 

presaes is Ihal of waierisg In Rllcioa, GIetc haa «» good remuki <n tha 

Aiid here Ueiio madMly ong Uut hit tichmcs dioim by CaeanboD to tba k» 

faU»r bad been ibaken bj l>Brroii about guaga held by Ibo 



Wveen'. edIUon of the EpiatiM, p. SI.) HliL Cbolale, »li. mik 

Silt aftHwartj, by dint of Ihaologkal • Pernmlaoa; Orel. Epiat, p. tM 

"'^■'•P**! of the acniplei tha Htt- ' BevarHl of hla lettm uteal Ma dedn 

' by writli^ laaliat B^uitiifc and bM 
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bable that he would not long hare continned in what, 
according to the piinciplea he Lad adopted, would appear 
a schiBmatical communion. 

13. Grotius was from the time of his turning his mind 
to theology ahnoBt as muoh influenced as Ca- udof 
saubon by primitive authority, and began, even 'i™'"' 
in 1614, to commend the Anglican church for the reepect 
it showed, very unlike the rest of the reformed, to that 
standard.* But the ill usage he sustained at the bands 




10 Id. tfvlng, In hi. Itw- 
ritin; ■ vorj illicr«!ll«blB Kraiw nf Uw De Imiwrio dra Bk™, « dBflnlUva 
pHde In mr UDHton, If » It vcn. Bal ponsr In ohiItovctiIm of tallh to lb* 
CHWibai*a pliUolegkia mi aitlal Aill dill moglslnu, and u bla putting tplf 
tMMed let UlUt In thk onDitlT, wtem It npaiT unong untencnUal^ which On 

»]iuiiADd«d u a perpetnkl 
id thmiElit. at tint Udh^ 
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of thoHo who boasted their independence of papa) ty- 
Tansy, the caresses of the CiaUioan clergy alter he had 

D prldcsD In omme Ulu^ 

it Vmiia. in Hie hoDounble sULloo U 
trndnd cdpll. Kd plmt at Puilui Ap»- He Mm> lo Iwve Uiaogbt It smiuerrif 
bflenrum. qnl Itdcm omm ct tplKcpl E« Gp. lit. Tbe Hugnsniil BlnliUrt 
ggbenuiu. Etud In lilt ]tiur wilUng> ii[aut wllh Uieni, which he ilecUne*. |l 



Bulvly H It nnv b> Uiouftit, 
cplicopofl 4( pnal^tei 




prindiMi 
(prolikDIla) k OiriiUi pi« 

In Petro, ib Apoiwlli t" , _ _. ... 

Bnl patent, couUUU, et ■ Splrira tern nuledlcendl oerumcn. EpI^SM. 

BwKlo mmproUU Id Apmsljp^ Op. (lUl.) Sn ■!» p. «ai. (leSO.) He 

Tbealog. ii. sla. «3I. ruicted th*t bj ncfa ■ nright cif Hlk- 

" m fnm this dlEmtion to t1^, gramded on the djicIhiI diurcb. tt( 




h R'jmaD- III beila enanpendam flals? Ep CI' 

ismUDDi. cum nalunu rukme ddd (OcL ID3a,) Qui lUim Dptjmini uO- 

df ns, nam Ipal TAImtnT Judalam qnltklfm ■eqauDtar dixnn. qool te 

un Id prlvllFglatii non habuine, Mmper Iisiavt memlnl, lii am evcpklp 

it HI Ad^mu nfgvDia probKrl lit inaltnm iJbl Jpdt lint dbcolors. li 

ei aicili UtetlL EplaL KCDndi AngUt vUa qum bene pmcneiit iaf 

p. IM. (]«3D.) And again: Que TULtnm uoilomm rflpor^tlD. hacmulmr 

pater de TefiUtnaodlfl rebDi In de cania quod qui Id UDCtlMlmiim Hgo 

Ltatum. qnl *nw omdUum TrI- dun procunodDni lUlcepFni nihil ^alt- 

a; led tnnsubalaDlUtia »t ej n- BieculalnIenlamhaba0rqoaili>mm AinL 

n> adoraUD prldem Ltleranniil Ep. see. (1*38.) 



of ProtHlunt cfanrcbs rfgrtt Ibe mum ha 

frma Qa vtrj lnil«p«ad- could be do tauBtr a i 

■Igiial AHBiitatinL He pipun defectkow, & 1 

CDBld be DO pncUuble umc RDbwniK for I 



ber Bnpetloflt^- Froni thv joj IfU his toAta eom aUqnId iBtimnwdl medilMntclii 
IctleiB ■» full af bingnlM bnpca tlut et ocmuiem qaoUdle JutIU Ttdemiu. 
OiLh ClFlqBtve vtalcm woDld bft rullaed. InKr protAUulffl cojoilibcl cmllnli net- 
He bUII expecttd mnie CMncemfrm on Ibe men ijia uaihi VBlat, quod ka mlrodM 
utber >ldc; but. u vtnml, vonld hive ngmivtt in Appendlct de AsUcbrliM, 

IkBclty of bin tdverMriea, if litdee' 
ware Hill ID be allnd bli idvei 

He DO" pnbltabed b(i funoit uiDoU- tlon of sua of Ibe liur irenlwL VeA- 

mcntiunrd In Uie teil. lo wMcb Ukj pipliHn. f. isi; m ilio p, 31. S3. 

pTS liH. In tbcv b* demidi iliiiDat In iMi Orotlns hid beeonw wholly 

•T«7lhbig we deem popecr, mcb a »cne le the Jtcfonutlon. He thoo^l 

tuDenbeCintUllon (0|jem Tbeologlca, Iv. It bid done more bann tbu good. «fx- 

gi8). itooplng la b11 the nonaenilal era- duly b; t)w hiMt of Inlnprellng ever;- 

ond Ibe llliei the nulborivof tbe pope Uikw merei qui muiKre carilitl cqnuni 

(p. 8ia), Ibe ™lih«y of Ibe cIitct (p- eit Sod iin non hog mellui lacceniiruiii 

446), the orannjunloD In one UDd (Ibid-), foerlt, il quliqae mnet repu^ua pn 



Canauder- In Ula epSetlra he declarer tullBect>Bt prlndpea et eplkcopl como- 

In these wrlilngi he teema lo hive bad Dtgnum at de qiw cogltetur. F. »3». 

the csnnteiiuce of Blchallen. Caidlnalii Anrabu, la he calla him. Ihal It D'Or, 

limiraill.duUuraee oept. EpiiLata. CalboUoabuotthlitlDie. Tbeotberonlr 

iSrin, p. S12. Cinllnilla Ricelianue rem hji,— (jnod AnrtUua leclt. Idem fedt an- 

■uoceeRiiim pnUL lucent loquitur miiN tahac vtr ducllBlmiu Petius FiihBiu; 

dat honeallslml nnillli, qocd et allla OalUa manalaaal. alSnuvll enlm id inter 

tnniB hepe evenlL. P- All- GrotJua ia alloa eClam Curdeaio. F- fi39- Of Ouu> 

nnw nm away with by vanity, and honba A7aafterwaTda,CeBanbaDnamnlui 

fandn all will go aocordlug to hit wl^, aiinlora pulahah Catfaohcoa Qalllie qnam 

of tfaii^ He waa left hy aoma from pnlabat a BChifoaatia culpa paae aheolvl, 

vbom be had cntertaliHd bopcB. and P. MO. Every nmwlve year aaw him 

tboD^t the Dutch Anninlana timid, dqw draw nearer to Rome- Reperlo 



to be left in their commonion, between a fanatical anar- 
oby, disintegratiiig everytlmig like a cburcli on the one 




Tben wh, in bet. no 

. nniUy. in oUiM nnuii of repelling WjumbopLrt"! 

A LeU«r to hll broUKT La HolUnd, he Jiub obHrrmlkn oa the morja Impofli- 

«i|HTBei taU hops tliu WTKnbCHUt, UUtj of tndng lor uuiKlit* tbe dD»- 

tluns11«tlbl«pil01«irliDrAniililiIilisii, bins of ttM CitluUD dnuch u u Ufr 

Krould tuTD hlg AtlcDtloo to tJte mwii of t«1f*l Inqalrr. OrotJot refers Um la a 

D. Wytenboprdnm, nbl pennlaerll ¥4l^ HtpUnoDCulUoi et«|alUB Mlt,qiiiHiiai 

tBdo. lilt Id Jam (KXIlt, KrtpHun (liquid docliiili da intii. de lit>ero (rtHlIlo. u- 

fuere de UFOtailliiU reatltnendB [d k- co^tU- " " 






Tiriat inbrpntfttlo- Qamn aaaAam yi- jDHtoe coEuldentiimllnj i 
dm en liuld rit DHllIH. qniin eii qnB ad empU gnllt: ClttwUai I 
Rllnen, pT Mj LMt Dt preotor p: 




few quotKtiODI. lift 

s coodllonim ut atn. In Uh Bnt toIqiih of the BIMSo- 

tu, « modo quo lnts> itaiqu UnlwrwUe, rovlewlBg ttie epit- 

lui commodiBimft LocoU ttn of GroBoi, lUdea laj graOj orw 

eUcDtli me itdeLor a- bWlileilannlapciierj; udllunKM 

m Tigiail qulnqiw uiit, nith w«U-lidHined penca fn Ef«hia4 

il idtiDC reelemt, cm- who bed do oncepUoD of Ibe lovtlB M 

naenU nperteqiM ual vakA Uita kid M Mi It t* o( Cb 
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bund, and a daminatioii of bigoted and vulgar ecoleeiae- 
tica on the other, made him gradually leaa and less averse 
to the comprehensive and majeatio unify of the Catholio 
hierarchy, and mole and mare willing to concede some 
point of uncertain doctrine, or some form of omhiguona 
expression. This ii* abandantly perceived, and has often 
been pointed out, in hia Annotationa on the Consultation 
of CasBander, written in 1641, in his Animadversions on 
Bivet, who had censured the former treatise as inclining 
to popery, in the Votum pro Pace EcclesiaeticS, and in 
the Kivetiani Apolt^tici Discussio ; all which are col- 
lected in the fourth volume of the theological works of 
Grotius. These treatises display an uniform and pro- 
gressive tendency to defend the t^urch of Borne in evetj- 
tMng that can be reckoned essential to her creed ; and 
in &ct he will be found to go brther in this direction 
than Cassander. 

14. But if any one could put a different int«rpretatioa 

man Importiuice, Wi4 the Iwt upolosy I ViA tA puem npBdhliibu mlbl tM«- 

CHi Dfln lor » prolli ■ Data, to pensLm tar, il dodriu. n 

by what gndiul, but. ■ i think, d 

•ly itap^ he ku diiwn oowiri bj 

ciMHivc nspect (or Hillqiill]>, nod bj tail, >ol 

hUcuggtnttdDotioiuofGuliolteiuilly, modDt n pun Isgmlo lotliu. EpiH, 

pRTEiTlDg u lul b> err witb Iba muy, 1S34. Fe*« wu hia Duln ob|ccl : U 



of IK dud; heidg, >Dd •! leut would 


Buier h.Ylng pobliihed 1 TrciHH nf 


hive dmuM lo cut tlKm olf at (b« Deck. 


Uw OroUim Kellgion, -herela he ho- 




pDted to (iruIlDi this IdcIIdUIod towudi 




the ohDrfi of lloDie, Arcllb[d»p BnU- 


Thiit CroUoi nnlLr thcragbl h Ihe 


biU replied, .tier the Restoritloo, with 


hilbf n of Trnil lbo<i|^t opou lU p^nu 


% vlDdtcellon of Orotlui, in which ht 


In <lh^™li^ ™»Ha he «ppoHL 11 wu 




not m Ihe powrr of > min of hl> leirDing 


KeDslgDoruitoflhecjuK ThecFiiUet 


tad«d were oot then publhihed. 






lutelj sayDg»l*il hie nrntao to rellglou* 


ibcrre duoled, the reader who wlihea to 


(KC, which wu fu from helog the cue. 


fOUo* this DpnuycDcsolI EpliLUns, 


Hli dm wu Id geuih fbr (ubtle Inter- 


urn. iBSi. un. not. of the flret Kriu; 


preUtioM, hy "hldi lie might proKn to 


and In the •econd eeiles, p. W(. bh. m«, 


believe the word, of the chnrch, Ibou^ 


MS. <«a. »te. *11. BU there are aim 


OCFDKlone thlthUwDHWU Dot Uulof 


many to which I tare made no refer- 


the Impoien. Ii Ij oecillegB to uy thit 


ence. I do not quote aothorlUea tor Ibe 


ail la not very tngeuaom ; ud ann H 


design of Orotlai lu bsTe declamd him- 



r (be loFrinee, Ibougb ibeyare eialljtfonnd) 
*-'- ■■ ■'■T l«Unioiiyo(bawrtUnj»a 
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OD these works, which wonld reqnirea large meaenre of 
prejudice, the epistles of Grotius afibrd sach evidence of 
Bis seccBsion from the Protestant side, as no reasonable 
understanding con reject These ore contained in a hiigd 
fijlio Tolume, published in 16S7, and amount to 1T66 of 
one series, and 744 of another. I have quoted the fonaer, 
for distinction's sake, by the number, and the latter hj 
the page. Few, we may presume, have taken the pains 
to go through them, in order to extract all the parages 
that bear upon this subject. It will be found that ne 
began, as I have just said, by extolling the authority of 
the Catholic or uniyersal church, and its excluBiTe right 
to establish creeds of fiiith. He some time afterwards 
ceased lo frequent the Protestant worship, but long kept 
his middle path, and thought it enough to inveigh against 
the Jesuits and the esorbitanoies of the see of Kome. 
But his reverence for the writers of the fourth and fifth 
eenturies grew coatinually stronger ; he learned to pro- 
test against the privilege claimed by the jeformera, of 
interpreting Scripture oQierwise than the consent of the 
ancients had warranted ; visions, first of an union be- 
tween the Lutheran and English churches, and then of 
one with Home itself, floated before his eyes ; he sought 
religious peace with the latter, as men seek it in oppo- 
sition to civil goremmept, by the redress of grievances 
and the subsequent restoration of obedience. But in 
proportion as he perceived how little of concession was 
to be obtained, be grew himself more ready to concede; 
and though at one time he seems to deny the in&Uibilily 
of the church, and at another would not have been con- 
tent with placing all things In the state they were before 
the oouncu of Trent, he came ultimately to think anch a 
favourable sense might be put on all the Tridentiue de- 
crees, as to render fliem compatible with the Confcesion 
of Augsburg. 

15. From the ;rear 1640 his course seems to have been 
accelerated ; he intimates no disapprobation of those who 
went over to Bome ; he found, as he tells us, that what- 
ever was generally received in the church of Borne had 
the authority of those Greek and Latin fathers, whose 
communion no one would have refused ; and at length, 
in a remarkable letter to Wytenbogart, bearing date in 
1644, he puts it as worthy to he considered. v3iethcr it 
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would not be more reasonable for priTate men, vfho find 
the most essential doctrines in a chnrch of an uiiiverw)! 
hierarchy and a legitiniate succession, to waive their dif< 
ferences with it for the sake of peace, by putting the best 
interpretations they can., only keeping silence on their 
own opinions, than that the Catholic church should ac- 
commodate itself to the separate judgment of such men. 
Grotins had already ceased to speak of the Arminians as 
if he were one of themselves, though with much respect 
for some of their leaders. 

16. Upon a dispassionate examination of all these tea^ 
timonies, we can hardly deem it an nncert^n question 
whether Orotius, if hia life had been prolonged, wotdd 
have taken the easy leap that still remained; and there 
is some poaitive evidence of his design to do so. Bnt 
dying on a journey and in a Protestant country, this 
avowed declaration was never made. Fortunately, in- 
deed, for his glory, since hia new friends would speedily 
have put* his conversion to the proo( and his latter yeora 
might have been spent, like those of Lipeius, in defend- 
ing legendary miracles, or in waging war against the 
honoured dead of the Keformation. He did not sufficiently 
remember that a silent neutrality is never indulged to a 
Bnspicious proselyte. 

17. It appears to me, nevertheless, that Grotius was 
very far from having truly subjected his understanding 
to uie church of Borne. The whole bent of his mind waa 
to effect an exterior union among Christianii ; and for this 
end he did not hesitate to recommend equivocal senses 
of words, convenient eiplaoationa, and respectful silence. 
He first took up his reverence for antiquity, because he 
found antiquity unlavonrable to the doctrine of Calvin. 
His antipathy to tli's reformer and to his followers led 
him on to an admiration of the episcopal succession, the 
organised hierarchy, the ceremonial and liturgical insti- 
tutions, the high notions of sacramental rites, which he 
found in the ancient church, and which Luther and 
Zwingle had cast away. He became imbued with the 
notion of unity as essential to the Catholic church; but 
he never seems to have gone the length of abandoning 
hia own judgment, or of asserting any positive infallibility 
to the decrees of man. For it is manifest that, if the - 
aonncils of Nice or of Trent were truly inspired, it would , 
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be ova bnsiDeBB to inqoite what they meant themselves, 
not to put the most ctrnTement interpretations, nor fa> 
aearcb out for eome author or another who raay ha'vv 
■trained tlieir langnago to onr own opinion. The preoe- 
deut of GrotiuB, therefore, will not Berve thoae who en- 
deavonr to bind the reason of the enlightened pwi at 
mankind, which he respected like bis own. Two predo- 
minant ideas seem to have awaj-ed the mind of this great 
man in the -very gradual transition we have indicated: 
one, his extreme reverence for antiquity and fcr the con- 
sent of the Catholic church ; the other, his Eiastiaii prin- 
ciples as to the anthority of the ci-vil magistrate in 
matters of religion. Both conspired to give him an 
abhorrence of the " liberty of prophesying," the right cl 
private men to promulgate tenets inconsisteitt wiui the 
established fiiitK In friendly conversation or corre- 
qrandence, even, perhaps, with due reserve, in Latin 
writings, mncb might be indulged to the learned ; room 
was to be found for an Erasmus and a Cassander ; or, if 
they would themselves consent, for an Episcopios and a 
Wyteubogart, at least for a Uontagn and a Lamd ; but do 
pretext was ever to justify a separation. The scheme d 
Grotius is, in a modified degree, much the same as that 
of Hobbes. 

18. In the Lutheran church we find an eminent co«- 
i^^j^j^ temporary of Grotius, who may bo reckoned 
his counterpart in the motives which infiu- 
enoed him to seek for an entire tmion of religions 
parties, thou^ resembling him tar more in his earlier 
opinions than in those to which be ultimately arrived. 
This was George Caliztus, of the university of Helm- 
stadt, a theologian the most tolerant, mild, and catholic 
in his spirit, whom the Confession of Augsburg had 
known since Melanchthon. This nniTeiBity, indeed, 
which had never subsoribed the Form of Concord, was 
already distinguished by freedom of inquiry, and its 
natural concomitant, a large and liberal spirit. But 
in his own church, generoJly, Calixtus found as rigid 
schemes of orthodoxy, and perhaps a more invidious 
sorutii^ into the recesses of private opinion, than in 
that of Borne, with a less extensive basis of authority. 
The dream of good men in this age, the reunion of 
Christian churches in a common fidui, and meanwhUi) 
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tile tolerance of differonoes, were ever the aim of Ca- 
Uztue. But he fell, like the Anglican divines, into high 
uotione of primitive tradition, placing, according to 
Eichhom and Mosheim, the unanimity of the first six 
centnriea by the side of Scripture itself. He was aaeailed 
by the adherents of the Form of Concord with aggra- 
vated virulence and vulgarity ; he was accused of being 
a Papist and a Calvinist, reproaches equally odious in 
their eyes, and therefore fit to be heaped oa his head ; 
the inconaiBtency of calumnies being no good reason 
with bigots {gainst uttering them.* 

19. In a treatise, poblished long after his death, in 
1697, De tolerantia Keformatomm oiroa quaes- hi* .mmpu 
tiones inter ipeos et Augustanam confessionem •' "o™"*- 
profeesos controveiBas oonsultatio, it is his object to 
prove that the Calviniste held no such tenets as shoiild 
exclude them Irom Christian communion. lie does not 
deny or extenuate the reality of their difTerences &om 
the Confession of Augsburg. The Lutherans, though 
many of them, he says, had formerly maintained the ab- 
Bolnte decrees of predestination, were now come round 
to the doctrine of the first four centuries.' And he 
admits that the CalvinistA, whatever phrases they may 
use, do not believe a true and substantial presence in 
the enchorist.' But neither of these errors, if such they 
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are, he takes to be fundameDtal. In a shorter and more 
valuable treatiae, entitled DeGiderimn et stndium con- 
cordito eccleaiasticra, Calixtna propoaes some excellent 
niles for allaying religious bea^. But he leans iar too 
muob towards the authori^ of traditiou. Every oharoli, 
be says, which affirms what others deny, is bound to 
prove its afGrmation ; first by Scriptore, in which what- 
ever is contained must be out of controversy; and, 
secondly, (as Scripture bears witness to the church that 
it is the pillEur and foundation of truth, and especially 
the primitive church which is called that of the aajn^ 
and mar^iB,) by the unanimous consent of the ancient 
church, above aJl, where the debate is tonoi^ learned 
men. The agreement of the church is therefore a snfE- 
cient evidence of Christian doctrine, not that of indivi- 
dual writers, who are to be regarded mther bo fer as 
they testify the Catholic doctrine, than as they propound 
their own." This deference to an imaginary perfection 
in the church of the fourth or fifth century must have 
given a great advantage to that of Borne, which is not 
always weak on suoh ground, and doubtless serves to 
account for those &equent desertioos to her banner, 
especially in persons of very high rank, which after- 
wards occurred in Germany. 

20, The tenets of some of those who have been called 
Hi«h-«imreh High-church Anglicsns may in themselves be 
gnyta little different from those of Grotius and C»- 
^ liitus. But the spirit in which they have been 

conceived is altogether opposite. The one is exclusive, 
intolerant, severe, dc^matioal, insisting on uniformity of 
faith as well as of exterior observances; the oQi«r 
Oatholio in outward profession, charitable ii 

' Oouhdiq iUqoe prime 
BTDbaUi et BrlpUi 
CbHiUui 1 ' 
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imd in fact one mode, thongh a mode as imprudent as it 
was oblique, in which the latitudinarian principle waf> 
manifeated. The language both of Grotius and Ualixttia 
bears this oat ; and this ought closely to be obaerred, 
lest we confound the real laxity of one school with the 
rigid orthodoxy of the other. One had it in view to 
reconcile discordant communions by mutual concession, 
and either by such explication of contrarietieB as mi^ht 
make them appear leas incompatible with outward unity, 
or by an avowed tolerance of their profession within the 
church ; the other would permit nothing but submission 
to its own authority ; it loved to multiply rather than to 
extinguish the risks of dissent, in order to cruijh it more 
efiectually ; the one waa a pacific negotiator, the other a 
conquering tjTant. 

21. It was justly alarming to sincere Froteatanta, that 
80 many brilliant ornaments of their party Dninonaw 
should either desert to the hostile side, or do rigbt uh of 
their own so much injury by taking up unten- ""''•''*™- 
able ground.'' Nothing, it appeared to reflecting men, 
could be tnistod to the ailment from antiquity ; what^ 
ever was gained in the controversy on a few points was 
lost upon those of the first importance. It waa become 
the only secure course to overthrow the tribunal. 
Uaille, himself one of the most learned in this patristic 
erudition whom the French reformed church possessed, 
was the first who boldly attacked the new school of 
historical theology in their own stronghold, not occupy- 
ing, their fortress, but razing it to the ground. Ite 
design of his celebrated Treatise concerning the right 
use of the Fatheis, published in 1628, ia, in his own 
words, to show " tliat they cannot be the judges of the 
controversies in religion at this day between 3ie Papist 
and the Protestant," nor, by parity of reasoning, of 
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many othen: " 1. Beoauae ii 

yet at least a very difficnlt thing b 

senae hath been touoLing the same. 2. Beoange that 

their sense and judgment of these things, enpposinK it to 

be oertoinly and clearly Trnderstood, not being in&llible, 

and without all danger of error, cannot carry with it a 

sufficient authority for the satisfying the understanding." 

22. The aifpuaents adduced by Daill^ in support of 
the former of these two positions, and which occupy the 
first book of the treatise, are drawn from the paucity of 
early Christian writers, from the nature of the subjects 
treated by them having little relation to the present 
oontroversies, &om the suspioions of forgery and inter- 
polation affecting many of their works, the difficulty of 
nnderstanding their idioms and figarative espressions, 
the habit of some of die &ther8 to say what they did not 
believe, their changes of mind, the pecnliar and indivi- 
dual opinions of some among them, affording little 
ovidenoe of the doctrine of the ohurch; finally, the pro- 
bability that many who differed from those called the 
fathers, and whose writings have not descended to ns, 
may have been of as good anthority as themselves. 

23. In the second book, which in fact has been very 
muoh anticipated in the first, he shows that neither the 
testimony nor the doctrine of the bthers is infallible 
(by wbioh word he must be understood to mean that it 
raises but a slight presumption of truth), proving this 
by their errors and contradictions. Thus he oonolndes 
that, thongh their negative anthority is considerable, 
since they cannot be presumed ignoisnt of any material 
doctrine of religion, we are to be very alow in drawing 
affirmative propositions &om their writings, and moon 
more so in relying upon them as undoubted verities. 

24. It has been said of this treatise on Qxe right use 
of the fathers, that its author had pretty well proved 
they were of no use at all. This, indeed, is by no meani 
the case ; but it has certainly diminished not only the 
deferenoe which ;aany have been wont to pay to the 
opinion of the primitive writers, but, what is still more 
contended for, the value of their testimony, whether as 
)'> matters of fiict, or as to the prevailing doctrines of the 
Christian church. Nothing can be more oertain, though 
in the warmth of controversy men are apt to disregaid 
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it, than tliat a witneaa, who deposes in an; one case what 
can be disproved, is not entitled to beli^ in other asser- 
tions wMoh we liavo no means of counting, unless it be 
shown that the circumstances of his e-ridence render it 
mote tmstworthy in these points than we have found il 
before. Hence such writere as Justin and Irenfeue, foi 
example, ought not, except with great pre«.autiou, to be 
quoted in proof at all, or at least with confidence ; their 
fidsehood, not probably wilful, in assertions that have 
been brooght to a tent rendering their testimony veiy 
piecarious upon any other points. Daill^ it may be 
added, uses some circumspection, as the times, if not bis 
own disposition, required, in handlii^ this subject, 
keeping chie% in view the controversies between the 
Bomish and Protestant churches ; nor does he ever in- 
dulge in that tone of bant«r or acrimony which we find 
in Whitl^, Barboyrac, Jortin, and Middleton, and which 
must be condemned by every one who reflects that many 
of these writers exposed their lives, and some actually 
lost them, in the nuuntenance and propagation of Chris- 
tianity. 

25. This well-timed and important book met wi h a 
good reception &om some in England, though 
it must have been very uncongenial to the w«rih'f 
ruling party. It was extolled and partly trans- f^l^^^ 
lated by Lord Falkland ; and his two distin- 
goiehed friends, ChlUingworth and Hales, found in it 
the materials of their own bold revolt against church 
anihority. They were both Arminians, and, especially 
the former, averse in all respects to the Puritan school. 
But like Epiecopins, they scorned to rely, as on these 
points they might have done, on what they deemed so 
preoarioua and inconolusive as the sentiments of the 
others. Chillingwortb, as is well known, had been in- 
dnoed to embrace the Bomish religion, on the usual 
ground that a succession of infallible pastors, that is, a 
collective hierarchy, by adhering to whom alone we 
oonld be secure from error, was to be found in that 
church. He returned again to the Protestant religion 
on being convinced that no such infallible society conid 
l*e found. And a Jesuit, by name Knott, having written 
a book to provo that onrepenting Protestants could not 
be saved, GhiUiDgworth published, in 1637, his famous 
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Answer, The BeUgion of Protest&ntB a eofe way to Sal- 
TBtion. Tn this ne closely tracks the steps of his adver- 
sary, replying to every paragraph, and almost, eveiy 



26. Knott is by no means a despicable writer ; he is 
nunnarsi concise, polished, and places in an advan- 
uuiwoffc. t^;eons light the great leading awranents of 
his church. Chillingworth, with a more uffuse and 
less elegant style, is greatly superior in impetuosity aoi 
warmth. In his long parenthetical periods, as in those 
of other old English writers, in his copiousness, which is 
never empty or tautological, there is an inartificial elo- 
quence springing from strength of intellect and sinceiity 
of feeling, that oannot fail to impress the reader. But 
his chief excellence is the close reasoning which avoids 
every dangerous admission, and yields to no ambignoue- 
ness of langu^e. He perceived and maintained witli 
groat courage, considering the times in which he wrote, 
and the temper of those whom he was not unwilling to 
keep as friends, his favourite tenet, that all things neoe»- 
sary to he believed are clearly laid down in Scriptare 
Of tradition, which many of his contemporary IVoteB 
tants were beooming as prone to magnify as their oppo- 
nents, he ^oke very slightingly — not denying of conrse 
a masim often quoted from VmcentiuB Lirinensis, that a 
tradition strictly universal and original must be foonded 
intruth, but being assured that no such could be shown; 
and that what came nearest, both in antiquity and in 
evidence of catholic reception, to the name of apostolical 
were doctrines and usages rejected alike by all denomi- 
nations of the church in modem times." It will t>e 
readily conceived that his method of dealing with the 
controversy is very different from that of Land in hie 
treatise against Fisher, wherein we meet chiefly with 
disputes on passages in the fathers, as to which, espe- 
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cully vrhen they are not quoted at length, it is impoa- 
sible that any ntader can determine for himself. The 
work of OhilliBgworlli may at least be onderatood and 
appreciated without reference to any other — the condi- 
tion, perhaps, of real superiority in all productions o( 
tlie mind. 

27. Chillingworth was, however, a man Tet»ed in 

Eitristical learning, by no means lesa ao, probably, than 
and. But he had found so much uncertainty about 
this course of theological doctrine, seducing as it gene- 
rally is to the learned — "£itherB,"as he eipressea it, 
"being set against fathers, and councils against coun* 
oils," that ho declares, in a well-known passage, the 
Bible eiclufii-vely to be the religion of Protestants, and 
each man's own reason to be, as from the general tenor 
of bis volnme it appears that he held it, the interpreter 
- of the Bible.'' It was a natural consequence that ho waa 
a atrenuouB adTocate not so much for toleration of sepa- 
rate churches, as for such an " ordering of the public 
sorvice of God, that all who believe the Scripture and 
live according to it might, without scruple, or hypocrisy, 
or protestation against any part, join in it " *— a scheme 
when practicable, as it could not perhaps be often ren- 
dered, far more eligible than the separation of sects, and 
hence the favourite object of Grotius and Taylor, as well 
aa of Erasmus and Cassander. And in a remarkable and 
eloquent passage, Chillingworth declares that " Pro- 
testanta are inexcusable if they did offer violence to 
other men's consciences ; " which Enott had said to be 
notorious, as in fact it was, and as Chillingworth ought 
more eiplicitly to have admitted,' "Certainly," he ob- 
serves in another place, "if Protestants are feulty in 
this matter [of claiming authority], it is for doing it too 
much and not too little. This presumptuous imposing 
of the senses of men upon the words of God, the special 
aensea of men upon the general words of God, and laying 
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them upon men's consciences tt^ther, under the eqoal 
penalty of death and danmation, this vain conceit that 
wo can speak of the things of God better than in the 
wordsofGod; this deifying our own interpretatdona and 
tyranuouB enforcing them upon others ; this restraining 
oi the word of God from that latitude and generali^, and 
the understandings of men from that liberty wherein 
Christ and the apostles left them, is and hath been the 
onlT fonnt&in of all the schisms of the church, and that 
which makes them immortal ; ■ the common incendiary 
of Christendom, and that which tears in pieces not the 
coat but the bowels and members of Christ. Take away 
these walls of separation and all will quickly be one. 
Take away this penecuting, burning, cursing, damning 
of men for not subscribing the words of men as the words 
of God ; require of Christians only to believe Christ, 
and to call no man master but him only; let those 
leave claiming infallibility that have no title to it, and 
let them that in their words disclaim it, disclaim it also 
in their actions. In a word, take away tyranny," ^ ifrc, 

28. It is obvious that in this paeaage, and indeed 
throughout the volume, Chillingworth contravenes tha 
prevailing theories of the Anglican church full as dis- 
tinctly as those of the Roman. He escaped, however, 
unscathed by the censure of that jealous hierarchy ; his 
private friendship with Laud, the lustre of his name, 
the absence of factious and sectarian connexions, and 
still more, perhaps, the rapid gathering of the storms 
that swept both parties away, may be assigned ss his 
protection. In later times his book obtained a higji 
reputation ; he was called the immortal Chillingworth; 
he was the tavourite of all the moderate and the latitQ- 
dinarian writers, of Tillotson, Locke, and ^N'arburton, 
Those of opposite tenets, when they happen to have read 
his book, can do nothing else but condemn its tendency. 

29. A still more intrepid champion in the same cause 
was John Hales ; for his little tract on Schism, not being 
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in any part directed against the Chnrcli of Bome, 
could have notiiing to redeem the strong pn<- iuih on 
testations against chnrch autliorily, " which," B"*"*^ 
as he bluntly expressw it, " is none " — irordB that he 
afterwards slightly qnalified. The aim of Hales, as well 
as of Grotioe, Callztas, and Chilliiigworth, was to brii^ 
about a more comprehensi've communion ; but he went 
still farther ; Ms huignage is rongh and audacious ; ' hie 
theology in some of his other writinsa has a scent of 
Bacow ; and though these crept slowly to light, there 
was enough in the earliest to make us woiidor at tho 
high name, the epithet liiver-memoiable, which he ob- 
tained in the English church. 

30. It is unnecessary to say that few disputes in theo- 
l<^y have been so eagerly conducted, or so (w™—-, 
«ztensively ramified, as those which relate to hh cm 
the free-will of man, and his capacity of turn- S^^riiL 
ing himself towards God. In this place nothing AngniuniBi 
more will be expected than a brief statement "^"^ 
of the principal question, doing no injustice by a tone 
of partiality to eitiier side. All shados of opinion, as It 
seems, may be reduced to two, which have long divided 
and will long divide the Chrifitian world. According 
to one of these, the corrupt nature of man is incapable 
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of exortk^ any power towards a etate of acceptaiice witb 
(jod, or even of willing it with an oameet detire, until 
excited by preventing (prwveniens) grace— which giace 
is voaohaafed to some only, and is called tree, because 
God is not limited by any respect of those perKons to 
whom he accurda thia gift. Whether thoae wbo are 
thuB called by the influence of the Spirit are so irre- 
aistibiy impelled to it, that their perseverance in the 
fiiith and good works which are the fhiita of their elec* 
tion may surely be relied upon, or, on the other hand, 
may oitherat first obdurately resist the diviue impulses, 
or finally swerve from their state of grace, is another 
question, upon which those who agree in. the principal 
doctrine have been at variance. It is also controverted 
among thoiie who belong to this class of theologians, 
whether the election thus Ireely made out of mankind 
depends upon an eternal decree of predestination, or 
upon a sentence of God following the fall of man. And 
a third difference relates to the condition of man after 
he has been aroused by the Spirit from a state of entire 
alienation from God; some holding that tbe completi(m 
as well as commencement of the work of conversion is 
wholly owing to the divine influence, while others maiS' 
tain a oo-operation of the will, so that the salvation of a 
■inner may in acme degree be ascribed to bimbolf. But 
tJie essential principle of all whom we reckon in this 
category of divines is the nceessity of preventing grace, 
or, in other words, that it is not in the power ofman to 
do any act, in the first instance, towards bis own salva- 
tion. This, in some or other of its mcdificationa, used 
to be deemed the orthodox scheme of doctrine ; it was 
established in the Latin chnrcb by the influence of 
Angustin, it was generally held hy the schoolmen, by 
most, of the early reformers, and seems to be inculcated 
by the decrees of the Council of Trent, as much as by 
the Articles of the Church of England. In a loose and 
modem acceptation of the word, it often goes by the 
name of Calvinism, which may perhaps be loss improper 
if we do not use the term in an exclusive sense, but, if it 
18 meant to imply a particnlar relation to Calvin, leads to 
controveraial chicane, and a misstatement of the bisto- 
xioal part of the question. 
81. An opposite class of theological reasonera belong 
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to what is EometimeB cnlled the Semi-pelt^an Bchool, 
llieee concur with the former in the neoessity („oii-i*ii'- 
of asBistanoe from the Spirit to the endeavours i^'^ >>nw- 
of man, towards subduing hie evil tendenciee 
and renewing bis heart in the fear and love of God, but 
oonoeive that every siuuer is capable of seeking thiu 
assistance, which will not be refnsed him, and conse- 
quently of beginning the work of conversion by his own 
will. Thay therefore either deny the necessity of pre* 
venting grace, except such as is exterior, or, which comes 
effectively to the same thing, assert that it is accoided in 
a.sufficient meaeui'o to every one wilhin the ('hristian 
church, whether at the time of baptism, or by some 
other means. They think the opposite opinion, whether 
founded on the hypothesis of an eternal decree or not, 
irroooncileable with the moral attributes of the Deity, 
and inconsistont with the general tenor of Scripture. 
The Semi-pelagian doctrine is commonly admitted to 
have been held by the Qreek &thers ; but the authority 
of Augustia and the decisions of the Western church 
caused it to assume the character of an heresy. Some of 
the Sodtists among the schoolmen appear to have made 
an approach to it, by their tenet of grace ex congruo. 
They thought that tbe hnutan virtues and moral dieposi- 
lions of unrwenerate men were the predisposing circum- 
Btances which, by a sort of fitness, made them the objects 
of the Divine goodness in according the benefits of his 
grace. Thug their own free-will, from which it was 
admitted that such qualities and actions might proceed, 
would be the real, though mediate, cause of their conver- 
sion. But this was rejected by the greater part, who 
asserted the absolute irrespective freedom of grace, and 
appealed to experience for its frequent efBcacy over those 
who had no inherent virtues to merit it. 

32. The early lefurmers, and none more than Lather, 
maintained the absolute passiveuess of the TeoMa of 
htnuan will, so that no good actions even after tim rdbra- 
conversion could be ascribed in any proper "*" 
sense ti> man, but alt^^ether to the operation of the 
Spirit. Not only, however, Melanchtbon espoused the 
syuei^jliBtio doctrine, but the Lutheran church, though 
not in any symbolic book, has been thought to have gone 
% good way towards Semi-pelagianism, or what passed for 
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roch with ttte more rigid paiiy.^ In the reformed ohiirch, 
ua the contrary, the jSupra-Upearian teneta of Calvin, or 
the immutable decrees of election and reprobation from 
all eternity, were obviously incompatible with any hypo- 
thesis that made the salvation of a sinner depend upim 
himself. But towards the close of the sixteenth century 
these severer notions (which it may be observed, by the 
way, had always been entirely rejected by the Anabap- 
tistB, and by some of greater name, such as Sebostiaa 
Castalio) began to be impugned by a few learned men. 
This led in England to what are called the Lambeth 
Artioles, drawn up by Whitgift, six of which assert the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, and three deny 
that of the Semi-pelagians. But these, being not quite 
approved by the queen, or by Lord Burleigh, were never 
received by authority in our church. There can nevei^ 
thelesB be no reasonable or even sinoere donbt that Cal- 
vinism, in the popular sense, was at this time prevalent ; 
even Hooker adopted the Lambeth Articles with verbal 
modifications that do not affect their sense. 

33. The few who, in Kngland or in the reformed 
RlH<lrA^ chorohes upon the Continent, embraced the 
miniuum. j,(jygi and heterodox opinions, as they were 
then acoount«d, witlun tlie sixteenth century, excited 
little attention in comparison with James Anninius, 
who became professor of theol<%y at Leyden in 1604. 
The controversy ripened in a few years; it was intimately 
connected, not, of course, in its own natnre, but by some 
of those collateral influences which have so often deter- 
mined tlie opinions of mankind, with the political rela- 
tions between the Dutch clergy and the States of Holland, 
as it was aHerw&rds with the still less theological diffe- 
rences of that government with its Stadtholder ; it ap- 
pealed, on one side, to reason, on the other, to authority 
and to force ; an unequal conflict, till posterity restore 
tho balance. Anniuius died in 1609 ; he has left works 
on the main topics of debate ; but in theological literature 
the great chi^ of the Arminian or Bemonstrant chnroh 
is Simon Episcopins. The principles of Episcopios are 

k Iji Clsn wv U" 
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more widely removed from those of the AuguBtmian 
Bchool than the five articled, so well known as ^^^^^^ 
the leading tenets of Aiminiiu, and condenuied 
at the aynod of Dort Of this famotiB assembly it ia 
dilficult to speak in a few words. The copious histoty 
of Biandt is perhaps the beet authority ; thoogh we must 
own tbat tlie opposite party have a right to be heard. 
We are here, however, on merely literary ground, and 
tlie proceedings of ecclesiaatioal aynonls are not strictly 
within any province of literary history. 

34. The works of Episcopius were oollectively pub- 
liehedinl650,Bevenyearsafterhisdeath. They Hiiwni- 
fbrm two volumes ia folio, and have been more "^^ 
than once reprinted. The most remarkable are the Cod- 
fessio Bemoostrantiuni, drawn np about 1624, the Apology 
for it gainst a oensure of the opposite party, and what 
seems to have been a later work and more celebrated, his 
Institutiones Theolt^oee. These contain a new scheme 
of religion, compared with that of the established churches 
of Burope, and may justly be deemed the representative 
of tlie bberal or latitudinarian theology. For though the 
writings of Erasmus, Gassander, Cast&lio, and Acontins 
had tended to ihe same pnrpoee, they were either too 
much weakened by the restraints of prudence, or too 
obscure and transitory, to draw much attention or to 
cany any weight againet the rigid and ©iduaive tenets 
whioh were sustained by power. 

35. The earlier treatises of Episcopius seem to speak 
on several subjects leas uneqnivooally than the >n^, ^j^ 
Theolc^c&l Institutions ; a reserve not perhaps uid un- 
to be censured, and which all parties have '' 
thought themselves warranted to employ, so long as 
either the hope of agreement with a powerfii) adversary, 
or of mitigatirig his severity, should remain. Hence the 
Confession of the Eemonatrants eiplicitly states that they 
decline the Semi-pelagian controversy, contenting Ihem- 
Belves with asserting Uiat sufficient grace is bestowed on 
all who are called by the Gospel to comply with that 
divine call and obey its precepts." They used a form of 
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words, whicli might seem eqniTalent to llie tenet of 
original sin, and they did not avoid or refase that tenn. 
But EpiaoopiuB afterwards denies it, at least in Ihe ex- 
tended senra of moat theologians, almost as explicitly as 
Jeremy Taylor." It was cximmon in the seventeenth 
century to chai^ the Aiminians, and especially Epis- 
oopius, with Sooinianism. Boesuet, who seems to have 
quarrelled with all parties, and is neither Molinist nor 
Jansenist, Calvinist nor Arminian, never dottbting but 
that there is a firm footing between them, having attacked 
EpisoopiuB and Grotiua particularly for Semi-pelagianinn 
and Socinianism, Le Clero entered on their defence. But 
probably he would have passed himself with Boasoet, and 
nardly cared if he did pass, for a heretic, at least of the 
former denomination.' 

36. But the most distingaishing pecnliarity in the 
QrMiuiU- writings of Episcopins was his rednotion of the 
nideaiiowtd fundamental doctrines of Chriatianitj fer below 
' "■ the multitudinous articles of the churches; con- 
fining them to propositions which no Christian can avoid 
acknowledging without manifest blame ; such, namely, 
wherein the subject, the predicate, and the connexion of 
the two are found in Scripture by express or equivalent 
words," He laid little stress on the authority of the 
church ; notwithstanding the advantage he mi^t have 
gained by the Anti-Calvinistio tenets of the fathers, ad- 
mitting, indeed, the validity of the celebrated mle of 
Vincentius Lirinensis, in respect of tradition, which the 
upholders of primitive authority have always bad in their 
mouths, but adding that it is utterly impossible to find 
any insttmce wherein it can be nsefully appKed.^ 
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37. The Arminian doctrine spread, aa is well known, 
in despite of obloquy and persecation, over progreuof 
moofa of the Protestant region of Europe. The Atmini- 
Lntheran churcheB were already come into it ; *°'*™- 
ond in {England there was a predisposing bias in the 
rulers of the chnrch towards tho authority of the primi- 
tive fath.erB, all of whom, before tho ^e of Angustin, and 
especially the Greek, are generally acknowledged to have 
been on that side which promoted the growth of Uiis 
Batavian theology.' £ven in France it was not without 
oonaiderable influence. Cameron, a divine of Saumur, 
one of the chief ProteBtant seminaries, devised q„j,_^ 
a scheme of conciliation, which, nulwithhtand- 

ing mnoh opposition, gained ground in those chnrches. 
It waa supported by some liighlj' distinguished for learn- 
ing, Amyrant, Daille, and Blondel. Of this scheme it is 
remarkable that, while in its literal purport it can only 
Boem a modification of the Angustinian hypothesis, with 
an awkward and feeble admistnre of the other, yet its 
tendency was to efface the former by degreca. and to 
nlido into the Arminian hypothesis, which ultimately 
became, I believe, very oommon in the reformed chutcli. 

38. These perplexi ties were not confined to Protestant 

plo;d dun tu ouvnga que ta puiiga itader. Two th«il[>gin1 piirtis In Uili 
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tbeolog;. The chnrdi of Borne, strenuous io maintuii 
mm at the tenets of Au^ostin, and yet to condemo 
JuHDJ^ those who did tlie same, has been charged widi 
exerting tlie plenitude of her inlallibility to enforce the 
belief of an incoherent syncretiam. She had condranned 
fittins, aa giving too mnoh efficacy to grace ; she ivas on 
the point of condemning Holina fur giving too little. 
Both Clement VIIL and Fanl V. leaned to the Domini- 
oans against the Jesnita in thia controversy; bnt the 
great aervioee and inflaenoe of iiie latter order prevented 
a decision which wonid have hnmhled them before so 
many adversaries. It may, ncTertheless, be iaid tLat the 
Semi-pelagiui, or Arminian doctrine, thongh consonant 
to that of the Jesuits, was genemlly iU received in the 
church of Bome, till the opposite hypotheeis, that of 
Angustin and Calvin, havine been asserted by one man 
in more unlimited propositionB than had been usual, a 
re-action took place tluit eveatnally both gave an appa- 
rent triumph to the Molinist party and endangered the 
<dinrch itself by the schism to which the controveis}' 
save rise. The Augnstinus of Janeeniua, bishop i^ 
Ypres, waa published in 1640, and in the very next year 
was censured at Bome. But aa the great coutroveniy 
that sprang out of the condemnation of this book belongs 
more strictly to the next period, we shall defer it for the 
present. 

39. The Socinian academy at Bacow, which drew to 
BodDiu. itself several proEelytes irom other countries, 
VoikeUn* acquired considerable importance in theological 
literature after the beginning of the century. It waa 
not likely that a sect regarded vrith peculiar animosi^ 
would escape in the general dispositiou of the Catliotio 
party in Poland to oppress the dissidents whom they 
had long feared ; the Kacovian institution waa broken 
up and dispersed in 1638, though some of its membera 
continued to linger in that country for twenty years 
longer. The Bibliotheca Fratrum Polononim, published 
at Amsterdam (in the title-page, Irenopolift) in 1658, 
contains chiefly the works of Socinian theologians who 
belong to this first part of the century. The Prteloo- 
tiones Theolt^cB of Faustus Socinus himself, being 
published in 1609, after hiH death, fall within this class. 
They contain a systematic theology according to hi* 
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KslLeiiie, and are praiaed by Eiclihom for the acnteness 
and deplli they often display.* In these, among his otlier 
deviations &(Hn the general orthodosy of Christendom, 
SocinuB astonished mankind by denying the evidences 
of natnral religion, resolving our knowledge even of a 
deity into Tevelation. This paradox is more worthy of 
those who have eduoe adopted it, than of so acute a 
reasnner as Socinus.' It is, in fact, not very congenial 
to the f^irit of hJs theolc^, which, rejecting all it 
thinks incompatible with reason as to the divine attri< 
bates, should at least have some eetahlished Qotions ol 
them upon mtional principles. The later Socinians, 
even thoee nearest to the time, did not Ibllow their 
master ia this part of his tenets.' The treatise of Vol- 
kelius, son-in-law of Socinns, De vera Religione, is 
chiefly taken from the latter's writings. It was printed 
at Kacow in 1633, and again in Holland in 1641 ; but 
most of the Dutch impression having been burned by 
order of the magistrates, it is a very scarce book, and 
copies were formerly sold at groat pricoH. But the 
hangman's bonfire has lost its charm ; and forbidden 
books, when they happen to occur, are do longer in 
much request. The first book out of five in this volume 
of Volkelius, on the attribntes of God, is by Crellius. 

40. Crellins was, ;perhap8, the most eminent of the 
Baoovian school in this century.* Many of its CniUu. 
members, like himself, were Glermans, their """"^ 
sect having gained ground in some of the Lutheran 
Vtatos abont this time, as it did also in the United Pro- 
vinces. Grotius broke a lance with him in his treatise 
De Satdsfaatione Christi, to which he replied in another 
with the same title. Each retired from the field with 
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tho conrteBies of cMvaliy toirards his antagonist. The 
Dutch Anainians in g»neml, tfaoagb very erroneonel; 
enppooed to concnr in all the leading tenets of the Ba- 
coTMQ tli«ologians, treated them with mnch reRpect.' 
Grotiua was often, reproaohed with the intimacieB he 
kept up among these obnozioos sectaries ; and many of 
his letters, sa well as those <^ Cnrcellfens and other 
leading Arminians. bear witness to the personal regard 
they felt for them.' Serer^ proofs of this will be also 
found in the epistles of Bnarus, a book which throws 
much light oa the theological opinions of the age. 
Ruarae was a man of acnteneas, learning, and piety, not 
wholly concurring with the Baoovians, but not far 
removed from them." The CommentarieB of Grotins on 
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the Scriptures have been also choired with Sooinianism ; 
but he pleaded that Mb interpretations were those of 
the &theis. 

41. Two questions of great importance, which had 
been raiaed in the preceduig century, became EnHttin- 
still more interesting iu the present, on account '™ 

of the more frequent occasion that the force of circum- 
ataucee gave for their inTeetigation, and tlie great«t 
names that were engaged in it. Beth of these arose out 
of the national eataUiSimeut of churches, and their con. 
sequent relation to the commonwealth. One regarded 
the power of the magistrate over the church he recc^- 
nlsed ; the other involved (he right of his subjects to 
dissent from it by nonconformity, or by a different mode 
of worehip. 

42, Erastus, by proposing to substitute for the ancient 
discipline of ecolesiastioal censures, and especially ita 
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exoonunmucatioii, » peipetiMl Bapermtendance tf the 
■HtaMimi civil power over the £udi axul practice of the 
br Hai«v. ,>i|iir(^ )u)d grven name to a scheme genenllj 
denominated Enetuniam, thon^ in aome respects fax 
broader Uian anjthing he aeema to have snggrated. It 
waa more elaboi&tely maintained hy Hocier in his Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, and had been, in bet, that on which 
the F.TiglUti reformation nnder Henry 1^08 originaUj 
fbonded. Bnt as it was manifestly opposed to the nltia- 
montane pretensions of the see of Borne, and even to the 
more modeiate theories of the Catholic chnrch, being, of 
conise, destnictiTe of her independence, so did it stand 
in eqoal contradiotion to the preebyterian scheme of 
Scotland and cf tlie TTnited Provinces. In the latter 
mM oiv- oonntry, the States of Holland had been &voiii- 
""^ able to the Aiminians, so far at least as to 
repress any violence ^piinst them ; the clergy were ex- 
asperated and intolerant ; and this raised the question 
of civil sapremacy, in which Grotius by ono of Im earl; 
works, entitled Pietas Ordinnm Hollandite, published in 
1613, gnstained the right of the magistrate to inhibit 
dangerooB oontrovetsiee. 

43. He retnmed, after the lapse of some years, to the 
Hii bwuw same theme in a laiger and more comprehen- 
™ "i*^ stve work, De Imperio Sanunanun FotestatniB 
f^^nrof circa Sacra. It is written npon the Anglican 
uw iiau. priBciples of regal supremacy, which had, how- 
ever, become &t less popular with tiie raters of our 
chnrch, than in the ^ya of Gninmer, Vr'hitgift, and 
Hooker, After stating die qneation, and proving the 
ecclesiastical power of the magistrate by natural lav, 
Scripture, eebuilished usage, agreement of Heathen and 
ChnBtJan writers, and the reason of the thing, he diK- 
tingnishee control over sacred offices from their exercise, 
and proceeds to inquire whether the magistrate may 
take the latter on himself; which, though praetised in 
the early ages of the world, he finds inconvenient at 
present, the manners required for the regal and sacer- 
dotal character being wholly different.^ 

44. Actions may be prescribed or forbidden ty natural 
divine law, positive divine law, or human law ; die latter 
extending to nothing but what is left indefinite by the 
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other two. But thon^ we aie bound not to act in obe- 
dience to human laws wluch contotdiot the divine, we 
are also boTind not forcibly to resist thom. We may 
defend ouTBelTes by force against an equal, not gainst, 
a enperior, as he proves, first, &om the Digest, and, 
secondly, from the New Testament.' Thus the rule of 
passive obedience is unequivocally laid down. He meets 
the recent examples of resistance to soveieigns, by 
■ayins that they oaonot be approved where the kings 
have had an absolute power ; but where tliey are bound 
by compact or the antliority of a senate or of estates, 
since taeir power is not unlimited, they may be resisted 
on just grounds 1^ that authority.'' " Which I remark," 
be proceeds to say, " lest any one, as I sometimes have 
known, should djsgnioe a good cause by a mistaken 
defcuoe." 

45. The magistrate can alter nothing which is defi- 
nitely laid down by the positive law of God ; but he 
may t^alate the cirenmstantial observance even of 
such. ; and as to things undefined in Scripture he has 
plenary jurisdiction, such as the temporalitieB of the 
church, the convocation of synods, the election of 
pastors. The burden of proof lies on those who would 
Limit the civil power by affirming anything to be pre- 
acribed by the divine law.* The authority attribnted in 
Scripture to chnrches does not interfere with the power 
of me magistrate, being persuaaive and not coercive. 
The whole chorch has no coercive power by divine 
right' But since the visible church is a society ot 
divine institution, it follows that whatever is naturally 
competent to a lawfol society is competent also to the 
church, unless it can be proved to be withdrawn Irom 
it.* It has, therefore, a legislative government (regimen 
oonstjtativum), of which he gives &e institution of the 
Lord's day as an example. But this does not impair 
the Borereign's authority in ecclesiastical matters. In 
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traatiiig of that Hapremao^, hfl does not clearly show 
what JQriBdictlon he attributee to the in^i;istxate ; most 
of his inBtances relating to the temporalities of the 
ehnrch, as to which no question is likply to arise." Bat 
on the whole he means undoubtedly tii cany the supre- 
macy as fitr as is done in England. 

46, In a chapter on the due eseioise of the oiTil 
sapremaoy over the church, he shows more of a Pro* 
teetant feeling than would have been found in him when 
he approached the latter years of his life ; ' and declarea 
ftilly against sabmission to any visiblo authority in 
matters of &ith, ho that sovereigns are not boand to 
foUow the ministers of the church in what they may 
affinn as doctrine. Ecclesiastical synods he deems often 
useful, but thinks the magistrate is not bound to act 
with their consent, and that they are sometimes per- 
nicious/ The magistrate may determine who shall com- 
pose such synods '° — a strong position, which he endea- 
vours to prove at great length. Even if the memben 
are elected by the chnrcb, the m^istrato may reject 
those whom he reckons nnfit; he may preside in the 
assembly, confirm, reject, annul its decisions. He may 
also legislate about the whole organisatioii of the esta- 
blished church.' It is for him to determine what form 
of religion shall be publicly exercised— an essentiiil right 
of sovereignty as political writers have laid it down. 
And this is DOnfirmed by experience ; " for if any one 
shall ask why the Romish religion nourished in England 
under Uary, the Protestant under Elizabeth, no cause 
can be assigned but the pleasure of these queens, or, as 
some might say, of the queens and parliaments." To 
the objection fimm the danger of abuse in conceding so 
much power to the sovereign, he replies that no other 
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theory will secnre \i» better. On every suppoeitioD the 
powor must be lodged in men, who ttre all liable to 
error. We mast console ourselveB by a trust in Divine 
Providence alone.* 

47. The sovereign may abolish false religions and 
punish their professors, which no one else can. Here 
again we find precedents instead of arguments ; but he 
iays that tiie primitive church disapproved of capital 
ponishmentu for heresy, which seems to be his main 
reason for doing the same. The novereign may also 
enjoin silence in controversies, and inspect the conduct 
of the clergy without limitiiLg himself by the canons, 
though he will do well to regard them. Legislation 
•nd jurisdiction, that is, of a coercive nature, do not 
belong to the church, except as thoy may be conceded 
to it by the civil power.' He iiiUy explams the various 
kinds of ooclesiasticd law that have been gradually 
introduced. Even the power of the keys, whjch is l^ 

' divine right, cannot be so exercised as to exclude the 
appellant jurisdiction of the sovereign ; as he proves by 
the Eoman law, and by the usage of the parliament of 
Paris-i 

48. The sovereign has a control (inspeotionem cum 
imperio) over the ordination of priests, and certainly 
posseeses a r^ht of confirmation, Uiat is, the assignm^it 
of an ordained minister te a given cure.' And though 
the election of pasters belongs to the church, this may, 
for good reasons, be taken into the hands of the sovereign. 
Instances in point are easily found, and the chapter 
upon the subject contains an interesting histerical sum- 
mary of this part of ecclesiastical law. In every case 
the sovereign has a right of Mimi'nitig an election, and 
also of removing a paster from die local exercise of his 
ministry.' 

49. This is the full development of an Eraetian theory, 
which Cranmer had early espoused, and which khmi* 
Hooker had maintained in a less extensive ^"^ 
manner. Bossuet has animadverted npon it, ^ 
nor can it appear tolerable to a zealous churchman.' It 
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was well received in Engltuid by the lawyers, wbo had 
always been jealous of the n)iritual tribunals, especially 
d late yeara, when under tlie patronage of Laud they 
bad taken a higher tone than seemed compatible witL 
the supremaoy of the common law. The scheme, never- 
theless, is open to some objections, when propounded in 
so aniimiteu a manner, none of which is more striking 
than that it tends to convert differences of religions 
c^inion into crimes against the state, and fnmishes 
bigotry with new arguments as well as new arms in its 
conflict with the free exercise of human reason. Grotius, 
however, feared rattier that he hod given too little power 
to the civil m^fistrate than too much.° 

50, Persecution for religions heterodoxy, in all ita 
degrees, was in the sixteenth centuiy the principle, as 
well as the practiue, of every church. It was held 
inconsistent with the sovereignty of the magistrate to 
ToiermiiMi permit any religion hut his own ; inconsistent 
jireiigtoii* with his dnty to snffer any but the true. The 

"' edict of Nantes was a compromise between 
belligerent parties; the toleration of the dissidents in 
Poland wafi nearly of the same kind; but no state 
powerful enough to restrain its sectaries from the exer- 
cise of their separate worship had any scruples about 
the right and obligation to do so. Even the writers of 
that century, who seemed most strenuous for toleration, 
Castalio, Celso, and Roomhert, had confined themselves 
to denying the jnatice of penal, and especially of capital 
infiictions for here^ ; the liberty of public woTship had 
but incidentally, if at all, been discussed. AcontiTis had 
developed loiter principles, distinguishing the funda- 
mental from the accessory doctrines of the Gospel; 
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vhioh, by weakening Uie aaBociations of biKOtry, pre- 
pared the yr&y for a Catholic tolerance. Epiecopiua 
speaks ia the strongeet terms of the treatiee of Aoonaiu, 
De Stratagematibiis Satanee, and bb^s that the remon- 
strants trod closely in his steps, as would appear by 
comparing their writinga ; so that he shall qnote no 
pasB^es in proof, their entire books bearing witness to 
the conformity.' 

61. The Arminian dispnto led by necesBary coom^ 
qnence to the question of public toleration. cia)„«]bj 
They Hought at first a free admission to the thsArmt- 
pnlpits, and in an excellent speech of Grotius, '"'"' 
addressed to the magistrates of Amsterdam in 1616, he 
objects to a separate toleration as rending the bosom of 
the ohuroh. But it was soon evident that ngthing more 
oould be obtained; and their adversariea refased this. 
They were driven, therefore, to contend for religions 
liberty, and the writings of Episcopins are full of this 
plea. Against capital punishments for heresy he raises 
lus voice with indignant severity, and asserts that the 
whole Christian world abhorred tiie fatal precedent of 
Calvin in the death of Servetua.' This indicates a re- 
markable change already wrought in the sentiments of 
mankind. No capital punishments for here^ seem to 
have been inflicted in Protestant countries after titis 
time ; nor were they as frequently or as boldly vindi- 
cated as before.' 
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62. The Iiidej)eii(lents claim to UxemeelTee the liononi 
iiribgiiidB- of having been the first to maintain the prm- 
P**""! oiplea of genenJ toleration, bath as to ireedom 
of woiBbip and immunity &om penalties for opinion. 
But that the Arminians were not as early promulgators 
of the same noble teneta seems not to have been proved. 
Crellins, in his Vindicite pro Religionis Libertate, 1636, 
contended for the Polish dissidents, and especially for 
his own sect.* The principle is implied, if not ex- 
pressed, in Uie writings of ChiUingworth, and still more 
of Holes ; but the fiist &moes plea in this country fcr 
toleranoe in religion, on a comprehensive basis and on 
mnd bj jh*. deep-seated foundations, was the Liberty of 
oijTviM. Prophesying by Jeremy Taylor. This cele- 
brated work was written, according to Taylor's dedica- 
tion, during his retirement in Wales, wluther ho was 
driven, as he expresses it, " by this great storm which 
bath dashed the vessel of the church all in pieces," and 
published in 1647. He speaks of himself as without 
access to books ; it is evident, however, from the abund- 
ance of his quotations, that he was not much in want 
of them ; and from tbis, as well as other strong indica- 
tions, we may reasonably believe, that a considerable 
part of his treatise had been committed to paper loug 
before. 

£3. The argument of thie important book rests on 
ffi» Uimcf ""^ leading maxim, derived from the Arminian 
of Prophe- divines, as it waa in them from Erasmus and 
■ Acontina, that the fundamental truths of Chris- 

tianity are comprised in narrow compass, not beyond 
the Apostles' creed in ita literal meaning ; that all the 
rest is matter of disputation, and too uncertain, for the 
most part, to warrant our condemning those who difii^ 
from us, as if their error must be criminal. This 
one proposition, much expanded, accArding to Taylor's 
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diffuBe atyle, and diaplayed in a Tariely of longnage, 
pervades the whole treatise, a small part of which, in 
comparison with the rest, bean immediately on the 
point of political bileratiou, m a dnt? of civil govem- 
ment« and of chunjheB invested witii power. In the 
greater portion, Taylor ia rather argning against that 
dogmatism of judgment ivhich induces men, cither sinj^ly 
or collectively, to pronounce with confidence where only 
a varying probabflity can be attained. This spirit ia 
the religious, though not entirely the political, motive 
of intolerance ; and by chasing this from the heart, he 
inferred, not that he should lay wide the door to nni- 
Teisal freedom, but dispose the magistrate to consider 
more equitably (he claims of every seoL " Whatsoever 
is against the foundation of &ith, or contrary to good 
life and the laws of obedience, or destructive to human 
society and the public and just interests of bodies 
politic, is oat of the limits of my qoestion, and does not 
pretend to compliance or toleration ; so that I allow no 
mdifi'erency, nor any countenance to those religions 
whose principles destroy government, nor to those reli- 
gions, if there be any such, that teach ill life." 

54. No man, as Taylor here teaches, is under any 
obligation to believe that in revelation, which Boidn™ oi 
is not BO revealed but that wise men and good ^ *^ 
men have differed in their opinions about it '" 
And the great variety of opinions in churcheB, and even 
in the same church, " there being none that is in pros- 
perity," as he with rather a startling boldness puts it, 
" but changes her doctrines every age, either by bring- 
ing in new doctrines, or by contradicting her old," 
ahowB that we can have no term of union, but that 
wherein all agree, the creed of the apostles,^ And hence, 
thou^ we may imdoubtedly carry on our own private 
inquiries as much farther as we see reason, none who 
hold this fundamental &ith are to be esteemed, heretics, 
nor liable to punishment. And here he proceeds to 
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reprove all those oblique acta which are not direot per- 
socutioiiB of men's penonB, the destmctdoo of books, the 
ibrbidding the publication of new ones, the setting out 
fraudulent editions and similar acta of blsehood, hy 
which men endeavonr to stifle or prevent rel^ons 
inquiry. " It is a strange industry and an importune 
diligence that wae used by our fore&there : of aU those 
heresies which gave them battle and employment, we 
have absolutely no record or monument, but what them- 
selves who are adversaries have transmitted to oa ; and 
we know that adversaries, especially such who observed 
all opportunities to discredit both the persons and doo- 
trines of the enemy, are not always the best records or 
witnesses of such tnasaotions. We see it now in this 
very age, in the present distemperatures, that parties 
are no good roisters of the actions of the adverse side ; 
and if we cannot be oonfident of the truth of a story 
now, now I say that it is possible for any man, and 
likely that the interested adversaiy will discover the 
imposture, it is &r more unlikely that after ^es should 
know any other truth, but such as serves the ends of 
the representers."" 

65. None were accounted heretics by the primitive 
Hunoiioni church, who held by the Apostles' creed, till 
«( anwr- tte council of Nice defined some things, rightly, 
mw'&ai indeed, as Taylor professes to beUove, but per- 
'"™"- haps with too much alteration of the Himplicity 
of ancient faith, so that " he had need be a subtle man 
who understands the very words of the new determina- 
tioos." And this was carried much farther by later 
councils, and in the Athanasian creed, of which, though 
protesting his own persuasion in its tnith, he intimates 
not a little disapprobation. The necessary articles of 
fiiith are laid down clearly in Scripture; but no man 
can be secure, as to mysterious points, that he shall 
certainly understand and believe them in their true 
sense. This he shows, first, from the great discrepancy 
of readings in manuscripts (an ailment which he over- 
states in a very uncritii^ and incautious manner), next, 
from the different senses the words will bear, irbioh 
there is no certain mark to distingaish, the infinite 
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-roriety of human nndOTBtondinga, swayed, it may be, 
t^ interoet, or det«rmmed by accidental and extriimioal 
oirctunstances, and the iallibili^ of those means by 
which men hope to attain a clear knowledge of Gcrip- 
tnial truth. And after expoebg, certainly with no ex- 
tenaatioQ, the difiBcultiea of interpretation, he conclndee 
that since these ordinary means of expounding Scripture 
are very dubions, " he that is the wisest, and by con* 
sequence the likeliest to exponnd truest, in all proba- 
bility of reuBon, will be very far &om confidence ; and 
therefore a wise man would not willingly be prescribed 
to by others ; and if ho be also a just man, he will not 
impose upon others ; for it is best every man should be 
left in tmit liberty, from which do man can justly take 
him, unless he could secure him from error; so here 
there is a necessity to conserve the liberty of prophesy- 
ing and interpreting Scripture ; a necessity derived &om 
the consideration of the difficulty of Scripture in ques- 
tions controverted, and the uncertainty of any internal 
medium of interprBtation," 

56. Taylor would in much of this have found an echo 
in the advocates (£ the church of Some, and in hh io> 
some Protestants of his own communion. But ^J^*"!!!^ 
he passes onward to assail their bulwarks. Tra- 
dition, or the testimony of the church, he holds insufG- 
cieut and uncertain, for the reasons orged more fully by 
Saill^ ; the authority of oouncils is almost equally pre- 
carious, from their mconsistenoy, their liability to fac- 
tious passions, and the doubts authenticity of some of 
iheiracts; the pope's claim to in&llibility is combated 
on the usual grounds ; the judgment of the fathers is 
shown to be inconclusive by their difierences among 
themselves, and their frequent errors ; and professing a 
desire that " their great reputation should be preserved 
as sacred bb it ought," he rofers the reader to Daill^ for 
other things ; and, " shall only consider that the writings 
of the fathers have been so corrupted by the intermixture 
of heretics, so many false books put forth in their namox, 
80 many of their writings lost which would more clearly 
have explicated their sense, and at laat an open psofes- 
eiou made, and a trade of making the fathers speak not 
what themselves thought, but what other men pleased,' 
that it is a great instance of God's providence and care 
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of bin ohumli, tbat we have eo mach good preserved in 
the writiiigB which we receive irom the falhcirs, and that 
all truth is not as clear gone aa is the certainty of tbeii 
great anthority and reputation." * 

57. The authority of the church cannot be any longer 
niifeaitT alleged when neither that of popea and councila, 
DTflDiUuB nor of ancient iathers. Is maintainable; since 
fatDuth. ^g diffusive church haa no other means of 
■peaking, nor can we diHtiaguieh by any extrinsic tert 
tie greater or better portion of it from tho worse. And 
thua, after difimiseing respectfully the pretenoes of some 
to expound Scripture by the Spirit, aa impertinent to the 
qneetion of diotating the faith of others, he comes to the 
TOason of each man, as the best judge, for himself, of 
religious controversiefl ; reason, that may be exercised 
either in choosing a guide, if it feel its own incompe- 
tenoy, or in examining the grounds of belief. The latter 
has great advantages, and no man is bound to know any- 
thing of that oonceming which he is not able to judge 
for himself. But reason may err, as he goes on to prove, 
without being culpable ; that which is plain to one un- 
derstanding being obscure to another, and among various 
sources of error wHch he enumerates aa incidental to 
mankind, that of education being " so great and in- 
vincible a prejudice, that he who masters the inconveni- 
ence of it is more to be commended than he can justiy 
be blamed that oomplies with it." And thus not only 
single men but whole bodies take unhesitatingly and 
tinanimonsly opposite sides from those who have im- 
bibed another kind of inatmction ; and " it is strange 
that all the Dominioans should be of one opinion in the 
matter of predestination and immaculate conception, and 
all the Franciscans of the quite contrary, as if their un- 
derstandings were formed in a different mould, and fur- 
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nifihed with variouB principles by their very rule." 1 hese 
aud the like prejudices aie not abeoltite excuses to eveiy 
oad, and are often accompanied with culpable dieposi- 
tions of mind ; but the impossibility of judging odiers 
reudera it incumbent on ub to be lenient towards oil, and 
neither to be peremptory iu denying that thoee who 
differ from us have need the best means in their power 
to dieoover the troth, nor to charge their persons, what- 
ever we may their opinions, with odious consequences 
which they do not avow, 

58. Thiu diffuse and not very well arranged vindica- 
tion of diversity of judgment in religion, com- ommdaiit 
prised in the firat twelve sections of the Liberty "iin»fi™- 
of Prophesying, is the proper basis of the second part, 
whioh m n iptj ^ '"" the justice of toleration as a conse- 
quence from the former principle. The general ail- 
ments, or prejudices, on which punishment for religions 
tenets had been sustained, turned on their criminality 
in the eyes of God, and the duty of the magistrate to 
sustain God's honour, and to guard his own subjects 
from sin. Taylor, not denying that certain and known 
idolatry, or any sort of practical impiety, may be 
punished corpoially, becanse it is matter of fact, asserts 
that no matter of mere opinion, no errors that of them- 
selves are not sins, are to be persecuted or punished by 
death or corporal infliction. He returns to his favonrite 
position, " that we are not sure not to be deceived ;" 
mingling this, in that inconsequent allocation of his 
proofs which iroquently occurs in his writings, with 
other arguments of a different nature. The governors of 
the choToh, indeed, may condemn and restrain, as iax as 
their power extends, any false doctrine which encourages 
evil hfe, or destroys the foundations of religion ; but if 
the church meddles farther with any matters of question, 
whioh have not this tendency, so as to dictate what men 
are to believe, she becomes tyrannical and nncharitable ; 
the Apostles' creed being sufficient to conserve the 
peace of the church and the unity of her doctrine. And 
with respect to the civil magistrate, he concludes that 
he is bound to suffer the profession of different opinions, 
whioh are neither directly impious and immoral, nor 
disturb the public peace. 

59. The seventeenth chapter, in which Taylor pro- 
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feeaes to consider which among ihe Beets of Ghrdateii- 
laocnit' ^'>'° '^'^ ^ ^ tolerated, and in what degree, it 
MocjnriBt written in a tone not easily recouGiled witli 
*"**■ that of the rest. Though he begins by saying 
that diversity of opinions does more concern public peacn 
than religion, it certainly appears, in some passages, 
that on this pretext of peace, 'miich with the magistrate' 
has generally been of more influence than that of ortho- 
doxy, he withdraws a great deal of that liberty of pro- 
Phesying which he has been so broadly asserting 
unishment for religions tenets is donbtless not at all 
the same as restraint of separate worship ; yet we are 
not prepared for the shackles he seems inclined to thivw 
orer the latter. Laws of ecclesiastical discipline, which, 
in Taylor's age, were understood to be binding on the 
whole community, cannot, he holds, be infringed by 
those who take occasion to disc^ree, without rendering 
authority contemptible ; and if Biere are any as zealous 
for obedience to the church, as others may be for their 
opinions against it, the toleration of the lattei's dis- 
obedience may give oflence to the former : an ai^tuuent 
strange enongh in this treatise I But Taylor is always 
more prone to acoumnlato reasons than to sift their effi- 
ciency. It is indeed, he thinks, worthy to be considered, 
in frMuing a hiw of church discipline, whether it will he 
disliked by any who are to obey it ; but, after it is once 
enacted, there seems no further indulgence practicable 
than what the governors of the churob may grant to 
particular persons by dispensation. The laws of disci' 
pline are for the public good, and must not so fiir tolerate 
a violation of themselves as to destroy the good that the 
public ought to derive fiijm them.' 
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60. I have been inolined to Buspeot ttiat Taylor, fie 
some oause, inter^>olated tiiia chapter after the q, ^smni 
rest of the treatiBa was complete. It has as darmcagr 
little bearing apon, and is aa inoonsist«nt in "'"■''"^ 
i^irit with, the followiDg sectiona aa with those thai 
preoede. To use a fanmiai iUustratioii, ih» effeot it 
produces on the reader's mind is like that of coming on 
deck at sea, and finding that, ihd ^p luiving put abutit, 
the whole line of coast ia reversed to the eye. Taylor, 
however, makes but a short tack. In the next section 
he resomee the bold tone of an advocate for freedom ; 
and, after discussing at great length the leading tenet of 
the Anabaptists, concludes that, resting as it does on 
such plansible thoogh insufficient grounds, we cannot 
exclude it by any means from toleration, though they 
may be restraiaed &om preaching their other notions of 
the unlawfulness of war, or of oaths, or of capital punish- 
ment; it being certain that no fi^d religion teaches 
doctrines whose oonsequonoes would destroy all govern- 
ment. A more remarkable chapter is that in which 
Taylor concludes in favour of toleratdng the Bomanists, 
except when they assert the pope's power of deposisK 

ErinooB. or of dispensing with oaths. The result of all, 
e says, is this : " Let the prince and the eecnlai power 
have a care the commonwealth be safe. For whether 
such or suoh a sect of Christians be to be permitted, is a 
question rather political than religious." 

61. In the coxioluding sections he maintains the right 
of putioular churches to admit all who profess the 
Ap^tles' creed to their communion, and of private men 
to commtmicato with difTorent churches, if tbey require 
no unlawful condition. But " few churches, that have 
bamed bodies of confession and articles, will endure any 
person that is not of the same confession ; which is a 
plun demonstration that such bodies of confession and 
articles do much hurt." " The gnilt of schism may lie 
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on him who leaat thinks it ; he being rather lite Bchia- 
matio who makes tmneoessarj and inconvenient impoai* 
tions, than he who disobeys them, becanse be cannot do 
otherwise without violating his conacience.'" The whole 
bvatise on the Liberty of Prophesying ends with the 
celebrated parable of Abraham, found, ae Taylor aay^ 
" in the Jews' books," but really in an Arabian writer. 
This story Franklin, as every one now knows, rather 
unbandBomely appropriated to himself { uid it is a strange 
proof of the ignoranoe as to our earlier literature ^vhich 
then prevailed, that for many years it continaed to be 
quot^ with his name. It was not contained in the first 
editions of the Liberty of Prophesying ; and indeed the 
book from which Taylor is sapposed to have borrowed it 
was not published till 1651. 

62. Suoh is this great pleading for religions modera- 
tion; a production not more remarkable in itself tium 
for the quarter &om which it came. In the polemical 
writings of Jeremy Taylor we generally find a staunch 
and uncompromising adherence to. one party ; and from 
the abundtmt use he makes of authori^ we should infer 
tliat he felt a great veneration for it. In the Liberty of 
Prophesying, as has appeared by the general sketch 
rather than analysis we liave just given, tbere is a pre- 
vailing tinge of me contrary turn of mind, more striking 
than the comparison of insulated passages can be. From 
what motives, and under what oironmstanoea, this trea- 
tise was written, is not easily discerned. In the dedica- 
tion to Lord Hatton of the collective edition of his oon- 
troveraial writings after the Eestoration, he declares 
that "when a persecution did arise against the church 
of England, be intended to make a reservative for his 
brethren and himself, by pleading for a liberty to our 
consciences to persevere in that profession, which was 
warranted by all the laws of God and our superiors." It 
is with regret we are compelled to confess some want of 
ingenuousness in this part of Taylor's proceedings. No 
one reading the Liberty of Prophesying can perceive 
that it bad the sligbtest bearing on any toleration that 
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th« episcopal dLnroh, in th« time of the civil war, might 
wk of hor viotoriona enemies. The differences hetwSen 
them were not on speculative points of faith, nor turning 
on an appeal to fathers and councils. That Taylor had 
another class of controversies in his mind is suffioiently 
obvious to the attentive reader of his woi^ and I can 
give noproof in this place to any other. 

63. This was the third blow that the new school of 
Leyden had aimod in England at the positive eam of 
dogmatiatfi, who, in all the reformed churches, <""«»"«■ 
as in that of Home, laboured to impose extensive oon- 
fbfflions of faith, abounding in inferences of scholastic 
theology, as conditions of exterior communion, and es 
peremptory articles of iaitli. Chillingworth and Hales 
were not less decisive ; but the former had but in an 
iaoidental manner glanced at the subject, and the short 
tract on Schism had been rather deficient in proof of its 
hardy paradoxes. Taylor, therefore, may be said to have 
been the first who sapped and shook the foundations 
of dogmatism and pretended orthodoxy; the first who 
taught men to seek peace in unity of spirit rather than 
of bslief ; and, instead of extinguishing dissent, to take 
away ite sting by charity, and by a sense of human fiilli- 
bility. The mind thus freed from bigotry is best pre- 
pared for the public toleration of differences in religion ; 
out certainly the despotic and joalons temper of govern- 
menta is not so well combated by Taylor as by later 
advocates of religious freedom. 

64. In conducting his argument, he falls not unfre- 
qnendy into his usual fault. Endowed with a j ^. ^ 
mind of prodigious fertility, which a vast eru- 
dition rendered more luxuriant, he accumulates without 
selection whatever presents itself to his mind ; hia in- 
numerable quotations, his multiplied reasonings, his pro- 
digality of epithets and appositions, are poured along the 
interminable perioda of his writings, wim a frequency of 
repetition, sometimes of the same phrases, which leaves 
us to suspect that he revised hut little what he had very 
rapidly composed. Certain it is that, in his different 
works, he dues not quite adhere to himself; and it would 

■ he more desiraUe to lay this on the partial views that 

haste and impetooei^ produce, thim on a deliberate 
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employment of what he knew to hi iuenfficient reaaonlng. 
iiut I mUBt acknowledge that Taylor's iaimess doea not 
seem hia cbaraoteristio quality. 

65. In Bome pEtesages of the Liberty of Frophesying^ 
he seems to exa^ierate the oaosee of uncertainty, and to 
take away from ecoleaiastical antiquity even tliat main- 
rate pro^liility of truth which a diapaiuiionate inqnirer 
biay sometimes aseign to it. His Baspicions of spuiioos- 
ness and interpolation are too v^pely sceptical, and 
come ill &om one who has no sort of heeitation, in some 
of hia controversies, to allege as authority what he hers 
seta aside with little ceremony. Thus, in the Defence 
of Episcopacy, published in 1643, he maintains the 
authenticity of the first fifty of the apostolic canons, all 
of which, in the Liberty of Prophesying, a very few 
years afterwards, he indisoriminately rejects. But this 
line of criticism was not then in so advanced a state u 
at present ; and, from a credulons admission of every- 
thing, the learned had come sometimes to more sweep- 
ing charges of interpolation and forgery than would be 
sustained on a more searching investigation. Taylor's 
lai^uage is bo tingnarded that he seems to leave the 
authenticity of all the fiithers precarioos. Doubtless 
there is a greeter want of security as to books vrntttm 
before ^e invention of printing thaji we are apt to con- 
ceive, eBpeoialiy where independent mannecnpts have 
not been ibnnd ; but it is the business of a sagacious 
criticism, by the aid of internal or collateral evidence, 
to distinguish, not dt^matically as most are wont, but 
with a rational, though limited assent, the genuine 
remains of ancient writers from the incrustations trf 
blundering or of imposture. 

66. A prodigious reach of learning distingoishes &6 
GTWimidi- theologians of these fifty years, far greater than 
,ioD Dt ttiii even in the sixteenth century ; and also, if I am 
leriod. ^^^ mistaken, more critical and pointed, Ihongb 
in these latter qualities it was afterwards surpassed. 
And in this eradiiion the Frotestant churches, we may 
perhaps say, were, upon tiie whole, more abundant than 
that of Bome. But it would be unprofitable to enume- 
rate works which we are incompetent to appreciate. 
Blondel, Daill^, and 8almaeius on the Continent. Ushar 
in En g l and, are the most conspicuous names. Blondel 
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BDstuned tii6 etluality of the apostolic church boft 
againat the prunaoy of Boiiie, and the episcopa^ for 
vhioh the Anglioans contended; Salmaaiua and Daille 
fonght on the eatne aide in that controversy. 0>b«r. 
The writings of our Irish primate. Usher, who !*'»''«■ 
^kaintained the antiquity of his order, but not upon such 
hi^ ground as many in England would have desired, 
are known for their extniordmar? learning, in which ho 
haa perhaps never been aurpaaaed by an English writer. 
But for judgment and calm appreciation of evidence, the 
liame of Uaher haa not been altogether so much respected 
^ posterity as it was by his contemporaries. The 
c^Vrch of Home had its champions of leea eminent re- 
no^l^: Grotser, perhaps the nnit among them, is not 
very S^miliar to our eare ; but it is to be remembered, 
dtat BOiHQof the writings of Bollarmin tall within this 
period. The Dogmata "Hieologioa of the Jesuit Pefavius, 
though but »■ compilation from the fathers and ancient 
eounoils, and not peculiarly directed against the tenets 
3f tlie reformed, may deserve mention as a monument of 
useful labour.* Labbe, Sirmond, and several others, 
appear to range more naturally under the class of histo- 
rical than theological writers. In mere ecclesiastical 
history — the records of events rather than opinions — thia 
period was far more profound and critical than the pre- 
ceding. Ilie Annala of Baronins were abridged and 
oontinned by Bpondanus, 

67. A numeroua list of writers in sacred criticism 
might easily be prodnced. Among the Ro- etcna ot- 
manists, Cornelius a Lapide haa been extolled '^'^™- 
above the rest by his fellow-jesait Andres. Hie Com- 
mentaries, published from 1617 to 1642, are reckoned by 
others too diffuse ; but he seems to have a &ur reputation 
with Protestant critics.^ The Lutherans estol Gerhard, 
and especially Glass, author of the Philologia Sacra, in 
hermeneutioal theology. Bivet was the highest name 
among the Calviniats. Arminins, Episcopius, the Fratrea 
J*oloni, and indeed abnoat every one who had to defend 
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a caTue, found no oonrse so ready, at least among Pn> 
teataata, aa to explain the Scriptures couBiEtentlj witb 
OnOiD. Mb own teneta. Two natives of Holland, op- 
''°^'* poait« in cliaraater, in spirit, and principles of 
reasoning, and consequently tLe founders of opposite 
schools of disciples, ettmd out &om the rest — Grotinsand 
Coocejns. Lnttier, Calvin, and the generality of Protes- 
tant iaterpret«rs in the sixteenth century had, in most 
inatanoes, rejected with some contempt the all^orical 
aai multifanoos senses of Scripture which had been in- 
trodnced by the fathers, and had prevailed throngh ihe 
dark ages cff the ohnrch. This adherence to the literal 
meaning was donbtleeB promoted by the tenet they all 
professed, the &cility of nnderstanduig Scripture. That 
which was designed for the simple and illiterate was not 
to require a key to any esoteric sense. Grotius, how- 
ever, in his Annotadons on the Old and New Testament, 
pubtiahed in 1633— the moat remarkable book of fliis 
kind that had appeared, and which has had a more durable 
reputation than any perhaps of its preonrsois — carried 
the system of literal interpretation still &rther, bringing 
great stores of illustrative learning &om pro&ne anti- 
qnity, but merely to elucidate the primary meaning, ac- 
cording to ordinuy roles of criticism. Coocejos followed 
a wholly opposite course, Every passage, in his method, 
teemed with hidden senses ; the narratives, least capable 
of any ulterior application, were converted into typioal 
allusion, so that the Old Testament became throtigtont 
an enigmatical representation of the New. He was also 
remarkable for having viewed, more than any preceding 
writer, all the relations between God and man under the 
form of covenant*, and introduced the technical langttage 
of jnrisprudenoe into theology. This became a very 
usual mode of treating the subject in Holland, and after- 
wards in England. The Coccejans were numeroos in the 
United Provinces, though not perhaps deemed quite so 
orthodox as their advetsaries, irao, from Qisbert Voet, a 
theologiui of the most inflexible and polemical spirit, 
were denominated Yoetians. Their disputes began a 
little before the middle of the century, and lasted till 
Dearly its close.' The Somma DoctrineB of Coccejna ap- 

• Ektibain.Tl.FutLp.M4) Mudubn 
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pe&red in 1648, and tlie Dissertationes Theologicee d 
Voet in 1649. 

6B. England gradually took a prominent share in thiN 
branoli of saored literature. Among the divines E^gu^ 
of this period, comprehending the reigns of wiuineat* 
James and Charles, we may mention Usher, Ga- 
taker, Mede, Li^tfoot, Jackson, Field, and Leigh.^ 
Qataker stood, perhaps, next to Usher in general emdi- 
tion. The fame of Mede has rested, for the moat part, on 
his interpretations of the Apocalypse. This book had 
been little commented npon by the reformers ; bnt in the 
beginning of the seventeenth oentnry, several wild 
schemes of its application to present or expected events 
had been broached in Germany. England had also taken 
an BOtive part, if it be tme what Grotios tells us, that 
eighty books on the prophecies had been published here 
before 1640. ■" Those of Mede have been received with 
favour by later interpreters. Lightfoot, with extensive 
knowledge of the rabbinical writers, poured his copious 
stores on Jewish antiquities, preceded in this by a more 
obaoure labourer in that re^on, Ainsworth. Jackson had 
a considerable name, but I do not think that he has been 
much quoted in modern times.* Field on the Church 
baa been mnch praised by Coleridge ; it is, as it seemed 
to me, a more temperate work in ecclesiastical theory 
than some have represented it to be, and written almost 
wholly against Borne. Leigh's Gritica Sacra can hardly 
be reckoned, nor does it okim to be, more than a com- 
pilation &om earlier theologians : it is an alphabetical 
series of words from the Hebrew and Greek Testaments, 
the author candidly admitting that he was not very con- 
versant with the Latin language. Leigh, it should be 
added, was a layman. 

n aatem,' By> Beldfti, In tfac not Umloglul, tbe KngUih clergy bid no 
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69. The style of preacliinz befora ttie Iteformation tiod 
gtn« or beea often little eke &aa bnffoonery, and ael- 
?"•'*''»«■ dom respeotable. For the most part, indeed, the 
clergy wrote in lyatin what they delivered to the multitnde 
in the native tongue. A better tone began with Luther. 
His language was sometimea rude and low, but peraua- 
aive, artless, power&h He gave many useful precepts, 
as well as examples, for ^Ipit eloquence. MelanchthoQ' 
and several others, both in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, as well m the Lutheran as in the reformed 
ohnrch, endeavoured by aystematio treatises to guide the 
composition of sermons. The former could not, however, 
withstand the formal, tasteless, and polemical spirit that 
overspread their theology. In the latter a superior tone 
is perceived. Of these, acoording to Eichhom, the Swiss 
preachers were most simple and pc^nlar, the Hutch most 
learned and copious, the French had most taste and elo- 
quence, the Ei^Iish most philosophy," It is more than 
probable that in these characteristics he has meant to 
comprise the whole of the seventeenth century. Few 
continental writers, as far as I know, that belong to this 
its first moiety, have earned any remarkable repntation 
in this province of theolc^. In England several might 

KngUita bo distinguished out of a laJ^ number. Ser- 
"™™* mons have been much more frequently pnblished 
here than in any other countrj* ; and, from the beginning 
of the sevente^th craitury, form a lai^ proportion ol 
our theolt^cal literature. But it is of conrse not requi- 
site to mention more than the very few which may be 
■aid to have a general reputation. 

70. The sermons of Donne have sometimes been 
Of Donna. P^^^^^ "> 1^^ times. They are undoubtedly 

the produotiona of a very ingenious and a very 
learned man ; and two folio volumes by such a person 
may be expected to supply favourable specimens. In 
their general character mey will not appear, I think, 
mnch worthy of being rescued from oblivion. The sab- 
tilty of Donne, and his fondness for such inoonoliisive 
reasoning as a subtle disputant is apt to fell into, rana 
through all of these sermons at which I have looked. 
His learning he seems to have perverted in order to csll 
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every impertmence of the fathers and Bohoolmen, llieit 
remote analogies, their Btraised allegoriee, their tmhnioal 
distiiictioiut ; and to these he haa added much of a similar 
kind from hia own bnttiful Trnderstanding. In his tiioo- 
\ogy, Donne appears often to incline towards the Armi- 
nian hypotheses, which, in the last years of James twd. 
the first of his son, the period in which these sermons 
were chiefly preached, had b^on to be aooonnted ortho- 
dox at court ; but I will not Tonoh for his oonsistenoy in 
every discourse. Much, as usual in that Etge, is levelled 
against Bome : Donne woe conepicnonily learned in that 
controvert ; and, though he talks with great respect of 
antiquity, is not induced by it, like some of his An- 
^' 1 oontempoiariea, to make any concession to the 



71. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are of much 
higher reputation ; &r, indeed, above any that otjatmy 
had preceded them in the English church. An '^v''"- 
im^ination essentially poetical, and sparing none of the 
decorations which, by critical roles, are deemed almost 
peculiar to verse ; a warm tone of piefy, sweetness, and 
charity; an acoumnlsliaa of cironmstantial aooeeBories 
whenever he reasons, or persuades, or describes ; an 
erodition pouring itself forth in quotation till his sermons 
become in some places almost a garland of Sowers from 
all other writers, and especially from those of olassioal 
antiquity, never before so redundantly scattered from 
the pulpit, distinguish Taylor from his contemporaries 
by their degree, as they do fi«m most of his soccetsont 
by their kind. Hia senaoiu on the Uarric^ Kiogi on 
the House of Feasting, on the Apples of Sodom, may be 
named without dispan^^ment to others, which perhaps 
ought to stand in equal place. But they are not without 
oonsiderable iaults, some of which have just been hinted. 
The eloquence of Taylor is R^eat, but it is not eloquence 
of the lugheat class ; it is &r too Asiatic, too much in 
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the t,ty\9 of the deolaimen of the fonrth century, hy the 
■tudy of whom he had probably vidated his taste ; his 
learning ia ill-plaoed, uid hia arguments often aa much 
■o; not to mention tiiat he haa the oommon defect of 
alleging nugatory proofB ; hia vehemenoe loee« ita eflfeot 
by tiie oironit? en his pleonastic language ; bis sentences 
are of endleM length, and hence not only altogether nn- 
mosioal, bnt not always reducible to grammar. Bnt he ia 
still the greatest ornament of the English pulpit up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century; and we have no 
reason to believe, or rather mnoh reason to disbelieve, 
that he had any competitor in other languages. 

72. The devotional writings of Taylor, eeveial o£ 
DtTouout which belong to the first part of the centniy, 
wriunvot are by no means of less oelebrify or lees value 
^"'^ then his sermons. Such are the Life of Christ, 
the Holy Living and Dying, and the oolleotion of rnedi* 
tations, called the Golden Grove. A writer as distin- 

■Dd HiiL |P,i*^^ i^ works of praotioal piefy was Hall. 
Bis Art of Divine Meditation, nis Contempla- 
tions, and indeed many of his writings, remind us fre- 
quently at Taylor. Both had equally pious and devo- 
tional tempers ; both were full of learning, both fertile 
of illustiatjon; both may be said to have had strong 
imagination and poetioal genius, though Taylor let his 
precbminata a litue more. Taylor ia also rather more 
subtle and aivumentatdve ; his oopiousnesa has more real 
variety. H^ keeps more closely to his subject, dilates 
upon it sometimes more tediously, bat more appositely. 
In his sermons there is some excess of quotation and Gu^ 
fetched illnstration, but less than in those of Taylor. In 
some of their writings these two great divines i«semble 
each other, on the whole, so much that we might for a 
short time not discover whioh we were reading. I do 
not know tbat any third writer comes close to either. 
The Contemplations of Hall are among his most cele- 
brated works, lliey are prolix, and without muoh d 
that vivuoily or str^ing novelty we meet with in the 
devotional writings of his oontemporaiy, but are perhaps 
more practical and generally edifyine.'* 

73. The religious treatiBes of this olsss, even thoaa 
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wMoh by their fonaerpopnlaril^, or their merit, ought to 
he mentioned in a regnlar histaiy of theolc^oat jn tiw 
literature, are too numerouB for these pweB. ^'™' 
A myetictil and oecetio spirit diSnsed itself more over 
religion, struggling Bometimee, as in the Lutherans of 
Qermany, against the formal orthodozy of the ohuroh, 
but more often in lubordinatiDn to its authority, and co- 
operating with iU functions. The writings of St. Francis 
de Sales, titular hishop of OeneTa, especially his treatiso 
on the Love of God, published in 1016, make a sort uf 
epoch in the devotional theology of the church of Rome, 
lliose of St Teresa, in the Spanish language, followed 
some years afterwards ; they are altogether Aill of a 
mystical theopathy. But De Sates included charity in 
his scheme oi divine love ; and it is to him, as well as 
others of his age, that not only a striking revival of re- 
ligion in France, which had been absolutely perverted 
or disregarded in the sixteenth centuiy, wns due, but a 
reformation in the practices of monastio life, which be- 
pame more active and beneficent, with less of useless 
penanoe and asceticism than before. New institutionB 
sprtuig np with the spirit of association, and all other 
animating principles of conventual orders, but &ee &om 
the formality and torpor of the old.' 

74, Even in the German churches, rigid as they gene- 
rally were in their adherence to the symbolical „d l„. 
books, some voices from time to time were '^"*° 
heard for a more spiritual and effective religion. 
Amdt's Treatise of True Christianity, in 1605, written 
on ascetic and devotional principles, and with some 
deviation from the tenets of the very or^odox Lutherans, 
has been reckoned one of the first protests against their 
barren forms of faith ; * and the mystical theologians, if 
they had not run into such extravagances as did dis- 
honour to their name, would have been accessions to the 
same side, llie principal mystics or theoeophists have 
generally been counted among philosophers, and will 
therefore find their place in the next chapter. The 
German nation is coustitationally disposed to receive 
those forms of religion which address themselves to 
the imagination and the heart. Much, therefore, of thia 
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ehanoter has ftlnyn been written, and become popolar, 
in ihat language. Few JGkif^h writingB of liie pnotical 
ol«s8, except thoeo already mentionod, can be Htid to 
retail! much notorietj. Thoee of Oeoige Herbert are 
beftt known ; his Coontty Parson, which seems pioperly 
to iall within thia description, is, on the whole, a pleas- 
ing little book ; bat the precepts are sometimes so orer- 
atiained, according to our notions, as to give an air <rf 



75. The disbelief in revelation, of which sevraal symp- 
toms had appeared before the end of the mx- 
of K^ teenth eentniy, became more remarkable after- 
l"!!^ words both in France and England, involving 
several names not obscoie in literaiy history. 
The first of these, in point of date, is Charron. Tbo 
religions soepticiam of tiiis writer has not been genentUy 
acknowledged, and indeed it seems repugnant to the &ct 
of hia having written an elaborate defence of Christianity ; 
yet we can deduce no other conoluaion from one chatter 
m his most celebrated book, the Treatise on WiGcbm. 
Chsrron is so often little else than a transcriber, that we 
luight suspect him in ttus instance also to have drawn 
from other sonrces ; which, however, would leave the 
same inference as to his own tenets, and I think thia 
chapter has an air of originality. 

7S. The name of Charron, however, has not been ge&e- 
Y,,j^ rally associated with the charge of irreL'gioa. 
A more audacious and conseqn«itJy more no- 
fortunate writer was Lucilio Vanini, a native of Italy, 
whoae book De Admirandis NatnrEe Begins Senque 
Mortalium Aroanis, printed at Paris in 1616, caused lum 
to be burned at the stake by a decree of the parliament 
of Toulouse in 1619. This troatise, as well as one that 
preceded it, Ampbitheatrum JEteruK Providentiw, LyonB, 
1615, is of considerable rarity, so that there has hem • 
qnestion concerning the atheism of Vanini, which setae 
have nndertaken to deny.' In the Ampbitheatrum I do 
not perceive anything which leads to such an imputation, 
though I will not pretend to have read the whole of • 
book fnll of the unintelligible metaphysioti of the lat^ 
Aristotelians. It professes, at least, to be a vindication 
oftfae beii^ and providence of the Deil^. But the later 
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work, which is dedicated to Bamompterre and published 
with B royal privilege of exolueive sale for six yeare, is 
of a very different complexion. It ia in oixly ditklogues, 
the interlocutors being styled Alexander and Julius 
CiBBar, the latter repreeenting Veiuni himself. The far 
greater part of theoe dialogues relate to physical, but a 
few to theological subjects. In the fiftieth, on the re- 
ligion of the heathens, he arows his disbelief of all 
r^igiou, exoept such as Nature, which is God, being the 
principle of motiou, has planted in the hearts of man ; 
every other being the figment of kings to keep their 
subjects in obedienoe, and of prieets for their owu luore 
and honour;' observing plainly of his own Amphi- 
theatrum, which is a vindication of Providence, that he 
had said many things in it which he did not believe.' 
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Vftniii^ was in&tnatod witli prefliimpti<m, and, if he 
resembled Jordano Bnmo in this respect, fell vbtv short 
of hisaeuteneaaandspuarent integritV. TTin ornei death, 
and perhaps the eoarcity of his works, has given more 
oelehrity to his name in literary hiatoiy than it would 
otherwise have obtained. 

77. Lord Herbert of Cherhnry, in his treatise De Veri- 
Liird am- ^^ ""^^ '^^ ntore in that De Religione Gen- 
h«of tilium, has been justij deemed inimical to every 

'*"'■ positive religion. He admits, indeed, the pos- 
■ihility of immediate revelation &om heaven, but denies 
that any tradition &om others oan have safficient cer- 
tainty. Five fundamental Iniths of natural religion he 
holds to be such as all mankind are bound to acknow- 
ledge, and damns those heathens who do not receive 
them as summarily as any theologian.' 

78. The progress of inndelity in France did not fail to 
OrotiiHdii attract notice. It was popular in the court of 
Vsriute. Lonis XIII., and, in a certain degree, in that 

of Charles I. But this does not belong to the history of 
literature. Among the writers who may have given 
some proofs of it we may reckon La Mothe Is Vayer, 
Naude, and Qny Patin.' The writings of Hohbes wiU 
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be treated at length hereaAer. It is pntbable that this 
Bceptioal spirit of the age gave rise to those vindicationE 
of revealed religion which were published in the present 
period. Among these the fiist place is due to the well- 
known and extensively oiroulated treatise of Grotius. 
This was originally sketohed in Dntoh verse, and intended 
for the lower classes of his oountrymen. It was pub- 
lished in Latin in 1627.* Few, if any, books of the kind 
have been bo frequently rB|)rinted ; but some ports being 
not quite so olose and critical as the modem state of 
letters exacts, and the arguments against Jews and 
Mahometans soeming to occupy too much space, it is leea 
read than formerly. 

79. This is not a period in which many editions or 
versions of the Scriptures were published. The 
Eu^ish translation of the Bible had been ^ilnukm 
se'reral times revised, or re-made, since the ^^ 
.first edition by Tyndale. It finally sssamed 
ita present form under the authority of James I. Fort)'- 
seven peraons, in six companies, meeting at Westminster, 
Oxfordi and Cambridge, distributed the labour among 
them, twenty-five being assigned to the Old Testament, 
fifteen to the New, seven to the Apocrypha. The roles 
imposed tor their guidance by the king were designed, 
as far as possible, to secure the text against any novel 
interpretation ; the translation, called the Bishop's Bible, 
being established as the basis, as those still older had 
been in that ; and the work of each person or company 
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being tmbjeoted to the reviow uf the rest The transit 
tioD, whioh wu oomiDienoed in 1607, waa pabliehed 
in 1611.^ 
80. The s^le of this tmulatioQ ia in goneral so en- 
lu •»!■. thnsiaatioally praised, that no one is permitted 
either lo qualify or even explain the graunds of - 
his aprao1)ttti(»L It is held to be the perfectioa of oar 
RngliA lai^aage. I shall not dispute this proposition ; 
bnt one remark u to a matter cf &ct cannot reasonably 
be censured, Hut, in consequence of Qie principle of 
adberenoe to the oriffinal Tersions which had been kept 
up ever since the tune of Henry VIIJ., it is not the 
langDage of the reizn. of James I. It may, in the eyee of 
man^, be a better English, but it is not the English <^ 
Daniel, or Balei^, or Baoon, as any one may eaaily 
perceive. It ahoimds, in fact, eepeoially in the Old 
Testament, with obsolete phraseology, and with sinKle 
words long nnoe abandoned, or retained only in provin- 
cial nae. On the more important question, whether this 
translation is entirely, or with very trifling exceptions, 
conformable to the original text, it seems un£t to enter. 
It is one which is seldom discussed with all the tamper 
and freedom from oblique views which the subject 
demands, and upon which, for this reason, it is not safe 
for those who have not had leisure or means to examine 
it for themselves, to take upon trust the testimony of the 
learned. A translation of the Old Testament was pub- 
lished at Donay in 1609 for the use of the Thgliiih 
Catholics. 
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